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HENRY JAMES AND THE ART OF THE CRITIC 


III. Introduction | 


_ Henry James was distinguished as a writer and as a 
critic. As an artist he wrote fiction, plays, and literary 
criticism. As a critic he examined and judged the work of 


many other artists, among them actors, architects, painters, 





have been widely published in periodicals and in various 
volumes, they have never been gathered together in any such 


extensive collection as is the New York edition of his novels 





| 
sculptors, and writers. Although his literary criticisms 
and tales. The purpose of this study is to find and assemble 
from the writings of Henry James his ideas about the nature 
and functions of literary criticism. These questions have 
shaped the course of the inquiry: 1) To what extent and with 
what results has Henry James practised the art of the eritic? | 
2) What conditions contributed to the development of the 


critical sense of Henry James? 3) What has Henry James 


written about the art of the critic? 4) What theory of | 
eriticism did Henry James hold and follow? 5) Among critics 


where is the place of Henry James? 
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IV. THE STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


A. The Extent of Henry James's Contribution to Criticism 


The critical writings of Henry James (1843-1916) were 
produced during a period of more than half a century (1864 - 
1916). Many appeared in leading periodicals both in the United 
States and in Europe. Others were written as contributions to 
books, and as prefaces or introductions to the works of others. 
From time to time those literary studies which he wished to 
preserve, necessarily limited in number, were gathered into | 
volumes for publication. The titles of these collected criti- 
cal essays were: French Poets and Novelists (1878), Hawthorne, 
in the English Men of Letters series (1879), Partial Portraits 
(1888), Picture and Text (1893), Essays in London and Elsewhere 
(1893), The Question of Our Speech (1905), Notes on Novelists 
with Some Other Notes (1914). Three other collections are, 
Views_and Reviews (1908), selected and introduced by L. R. 
Phillips, Notes and Reviews (1921), with a preface by Pierre 
Chaignon la Rose, and The Art of the Novels The Critical 


These books, significant and representative of his 
powers, by no means comprise the whole volume of his critical 


Prefaces (1934), with preface by R. P. Blackmur. 
expression, Frequently in his letters and in his studies of 
| 


| 
| 
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the biography of his friend, William 


travel, as oak as in 
Wetmore Story, and elsewhere, he discusses books, plays, or 
pictures, art and the artist. In his novels and stories the 
problems of the artistic life are often the theme of his acute 
psychological analysis. Such examples as the following express 


in fiction his sense of the challenge of the creative life: The 


| 

Madonna of the Future (1873), Benvolio (1875), Roderick Hudson 
(1876), The Author of Beltraffio (1884), The Aspern Papers 
(1888), The Lesson of the Master (1888), The Tragic Muse (1890), 
The Real Thing (1893), Grevil Fane (1893), The Coxon Fund 

| 


(1894), The Death of the Lion (1894), The Next Time (1895), The 





Broken Wings (1900), The Velvet Glove (1909), Mona Montravers 
(1909). Unquestionably there is a rich abundance of material 
upon which the student may draw in an examination of the 


critical mind of Henry James. 


Figure in the Carpet (1896), The Tree of Knowledge (1900), 


Parallel with the unfailing stream of his productions 
ran the critical commentary of his contemporaries. Each new 
book, as it appeared, was the occasion for reviews, some of 
them friendly, some of them cool in tone; for, from the begin- 
ning of the career of Henry James to this day, men have dif- 
fered in regard to their enjoyment of his writings. When the 


| 

B. The Work of Other Investigators in the Field 
earliest of the volumes of critical essays, French Poets and 
| 
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Critics, was published, James Russell Lowell and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson opened the controversy as to the value of his 
performance. Although it would be interesting to trace the 
course of these opposing currents of opinion, and to attempt to 
summarize the conclusions earlier expressed in regard to the 
various tupedts of the work of Mr. James, it appears sufficient 
to the purpose of this study to limit my report to those later 
critics who, toward the end of his life and since his death, 
have sought to interpret his personality and the character of 
his performance. Among them, too, judges differ. 

3) A valuable guide to an acquaintance with the whole 
field of James's published works is a Bibliography of the 
Writings of Henry James, prepared by Mr. L. R. Phillips in 
1906, an enlarged and revised edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1930, This carefully-wrought piece of research 
has brought to light many forgotten examples of the 
critical studies by James, end indicates not only the 
range of his subject-matter but also the chronological 
sequence of his work. During the lifetime of Henry James, 
possibly the two most notable and influential studies of 
his creative and critical achievements, after the appear- 
ance (1907-1909) of the twenty-four-volume so-called de- 
finitive edition of his novels and tales, were made by the 
American critic, William Crary Brownell, and by the 
British critic, Ford Madox Hueffer. 
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2) 


in 


approach, Mr. Brownell notes, 


Mr. Brownell found (1909) "the quintessence of realism" 





the work of Henry James, and declared that, 


",..ehis critical faculty is eminently preponderant 
«eeehe has essentially the critical temperament. He 
has never devoted himself very formally to criticism, 
never squared his elbows and settled down to the 
business of it. It has always been somewhat inci- 
dental and secondary with him. His essays have 

been limited to belles-lettres in range, and they 
have rarely been the rounded, complete, and final 
characterization of the subject from a central 

point of view....as /are/7 Arnold's.....And certainly 
they have been felicity itself; each a series of 
penetrating remarks....absolutely free from tradi- 
tional or temperamental deflection, marked by a 
taste at once fastidiously academic, and at the 

same time sensitively impressionable. The two 
volumes French Poets and Novelists and Partial | 
Portraits stand at the head of American literary 
criticism, and Essays in London and Elsewhere next 
them. The Life of Hawthorne is, as a piece of 
criticism, altogether unrivalled in the voluminous 
English Men of Letters series to which all the 
eminent English critics have contributed. 


Again,in discriminating between types of critical 


There are two sufficiently distinct varieties of 
the critical mind, the philosophic and the scien- 
tific. Mr. James's is of the latter..... His 
characteristic attitude is that of scrutiny. His 
inspiration is curiosity....All his subtlety.... 
is at the service of....that order of truth which 
is to be discovered rather than divined. 


And generalizing about him affirms, 


immaculate with a product that is ineffective. 


This appears to be praise with reservations. 





We have the paradox of an art attitude that is 


14. 
































4) 


5) 








6) 





Ford Madox Hueffer, on the other hand, announces abso- 
lutely that the theme of his Henry James: A Critical 
Study (1913) is, "Mr. James is the greatest of living 
authors", He characterizes him as 

ee+ean author who, more than anything else is an 

impressionist..... a philosophical anarchist.... 

the most American product that New England ever 

turned out,....the only unbiased, voluminous and 

truthful historian of our day. 

Still another interpretation of James was discovered 
by Stuart Sherman, who for his On Contemporary Literature 
(1917), invented the term "aesthetic idealism" to indicate 
the essential elements of James's philosophy. 

Discussing Henry James, in the Cambridge History of 
American Literature (1921), Joseph Warren Beach, in ac- 
cord with Stuart Sherman, and in disagreene nt with Mr. 
Brownell's attribution to James of a wholly realistic 
habit of thought, held the opinion that there is 

+e.-something in James's estimate of spiritual 

values.so fine, so indifferent to success or 
happiness, or merely practicalism, that suggests 

the transcendentalism of Emerson....the other... 

lwordliness of Hawthorne." 

Dr. Beach also points out that, 

eoe-Only a small part of his critical writing has 

appeared in book form; and it still remains for 


the curious to trace the development of his 
literary theory from the beginning. 


Van Wyck Brooks, in The Pilgrimage of Henry James 


(1925) presents him as a frustrated neurasthenic, with a | 


congenital nostalgia for Europe, able only, at last, to 








16. 
accumulate without organizing a store of impressions 
which he mistakenly esteemed valuable. "Is he not," he 
asks, "the embodiment complete and unparalleled of.... 
the yearning of the American in the old world?" To Van 
Wyck Brooks, Henry James was the "restless, brooding 
analyst" whose later works bore the sign and symbol of 
his deterioration, and to whom "Europe had been a fairy 
tale to the end." 

A thoroughgoing and excellent discussion of Henry 
James's development as a critic, of the special character 
of his best work, of his ruling convictions about life 
and literature, arranged on a chronological basis, is to 
be found in Henry James's Criticism (1929) by Morris 
Roberts. 

Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley has written a documented 
chronicle of the Early Development of Henry James (1930). 
Her study, sympathetic, intelligent and scholary, begins 
with his childhood and carries the examination of his 
whole expanding life to the publication of The Portrait 
of a Lady (1881). 

Probably the most masterly recent study of any phase 
of the criticism of Henry James is the essay of Richard 
P. Blackmur which introduces The Art of the Novel: The 


Critical Prefaces (1934). In it he analyzes and classi- 


fies the elements of composition and the principles of 
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judgment indicated by James in the critical prefaces 
to the volumes of the "definitive" edition - indicated 
with astuteness, force and charm, but not organized 
into a formal body of opinions. This service Mr. 
Blackmur performs with discriminating enthusiasm for 


what he considers the most important presentation yet 


| 

| 

made of critical theory on the art of the novel. 

| It is not because I have overlooked Pelham Edgar, 
or Rebecca West, or Leon Edel, or Stephen Spender, or Joseph 
| Conrad, or Edmund Gosse, or Logan Pearsall Smith, or Brander 
| Matthews, or Ezra Pound, or others, that their contributions 
| to the appreciation of Henry James here remain unmentioned: 

| rather, because the critics I have chosen seem to me 


| adequately representative of those who have reported on his 


theory, and practice of criticism. 


C. Justification for a New Study of the 
Criticism of Henry James 


My first reason for making a new study of the 
criticism of Henry James is, the indication of a 
continued and present interest in his works, shown in 
current periodicals and in new books. 

The second reason is, the publication of fresh 
material; notably, facts about family influence upon 


Henry James's criticism and his own response to it, 


by 
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4) 


5) 





given in The Thought and Character of William James 
(1935) by Ralph Barton Perry, and also new items in the 


revised Biblography (1930) by L. R. Phillips. 

The third reason is, the eminence of Henry James as 
a critic, the evidence that he was highly conscious of 
the process, purpose, and function of criticism as he 
practiced it, render valuable his ideas on the fundamen- 
tals of that art. 

The fourth reason is, the importance of Henry James 
entitles his critical theories to consideration in the 
new series of studies in literary criticism for Boston 
University. 

The fifth reason is, the plan and scope of this 
study differs from the other studies previously made 


of James and his views on the art of the critic. 
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V. DISCUSSION: HENRY JAMES AND THE ART OF THE CRITIC 


A. The Influences that Shaped the Critical Sense of 


Henry James 
1. The expanding nation and the rise of 


critical realism in America 


To Henry James, as he looked back over his life, the 
Civil War seemed a landmark, a turning point, personal as well 
as national. "I passed my younger time," he writes, "till 


within a year or two of the civil war with an absolute vague- 





ness of impression as to how the political life of the country 
was carried on. The field was strictly covered by three 
classes, the busy, the tipsy, and Daniel Webster." (1) 

John Brown's raid came in the year that Henry was seventeen 


years old. “Its sharp reverberation among us," confesses he, 


| 
! 


"T count as the first reminder that reached me of our living.. 


in a political order." (2) Two of his brothers enlisted and 


Henry was prevented by an injury from taking his place with 
them, and brooded over his incapacity until he determined to 
make what he could do count for something, and set himself to 
be a writér. (3) The close of the war found him already hard 
at work learning the exacting art to which he gave his life. 


(1) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 49. 
(2) Ibid., 'pe 56. 


served in the northern army, one of them with Col. Shaw; but 
| 
| 
(3) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 344. | 
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He, together with all the generation of those who 
came to manhood with the close of the war, shared the hopes 
and disappointments of that era so marked by expansion and 
speculation. The period of reconstruction, the prostration of 
the South, the rapid industrial advance in the North, the mul- 
tiplication of the means of production and communication 
through the utilization of electricity, the building of trans- 
continental railways, the swift growth of cities in the valley 
of the Mississippi and beyond the Rockies, the rising tide of 
immigration, were all part of a great movement that altered 
permanently the life and outlook of men. America began to 
learn to do things on a large scale. Business grew rich by 
appropriating vast natural resources. Education, inspired in 
a measure by Matthew Arnold, planned through more schools to 
provide culture for the children of democracy. Art, instruct- 
ed by France, turned to realism. (1) 

In the break with the past men questioned old tradi- 
tions and revolted against outworn conventions: the disil- 
lusioned began to look upon the American scene with eyes that 
sought for reality. The press gave space to these fresh idea 
New journals and magazines were founded, in which, as circula- 
tion grew, departments of literature and art demanded more and 


more young writers for more and more readers. In The Gilded 


(1) Vv. L. Parrington, Main Currents of American Thought, 
vol. III, The Beginnings of Critical Realism in 
America. 
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Age (1873) Mark Twain exposed some of the follies and frauds 








of the period. (1) Fifty years later Henry James, in a letter 
" written during the first year of the World War for the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of The 
Nation, thus characterized the preceding the decades as the 
Age of Mistake: 


That scene, that time, those conditions....are 
not a dream that we drug ourselves to enjoy, but 
a chapter, and the most copious, of experience, 
experience attested by documents that would fill 
the vastest of treasure houses. These things 
compose the record of the general life of civili- 
zation for almost the whole period during which 
men of my generation were to know it....I measure 
the spread as that of half a century....only with 
the air turning more and more to the golden as 
space recedes, turning to the clearness of all 
the sovereign exemptions, the serenity of all the 
fond assurances, that were to keep on and on, 
seeing themselves so little menaced but so admir- 
ably crowned. This we now perceive to have been 
so much their mistake that as other periods of 
history have incurred, to our convenience, some 
distinctive and descriptive name, so it can only 
rest with us to write down the fifty years I 
speak of, in the very largest letters, as the 

Age of the Mistake...To look at it in the light 
of its good faith is to measure the depth of its 
delusion, not to say the height of its fatuity.(2) 






2. The James family. 

A goodly heritage fell to the lot of Henry James. He | 

was born into a brilliant family, endowed with intelligence | 
and wealth, so that the amenities rather than the hardshins of 


life were his portion. His grandfather, William James, came 





(1) Samuel Clemens and C. D. Warner, The Gilded Age, p.V-VI. 
(2) The Nation, vol. 101, No. 2610, July 8, 1915. 
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from Ireland not long after the close of the Revolution and 
established himself as a merchant in Albany, New York. He was | 
a vigorous and able person. He had three partners, three | 
wives, and fourteen children. He helped Eliphalet Nott devel- 
op Union College in the neighboring city of Schenectady; be- 
came the owner, at one time, of the salt works in Syracuse, 
New York; was in every way a leading citizen; amassed a for- 
tune of three millions, and bequeathed it to his children.(1) 

Henry James, the elder, was the son of William of 
Albany. As a boy he had been the pupil of Joseph Henry, the 
scientist, then a young teacher in the Albany Academy, a 
famous school for boys. A student at Union College, and later 
at the Princeton Theological Seminary, he thought to enter the 
Presbyterian ministry. But he found himself in time out of 
sympathy with the teachings of the church in which he had been 
with some strictness brought up, and promptly, as he was wont 
to do, ecting upon his conviction that there was nothing in 
common between him and Presbyterianism, withdrew from Prince- 
ton. After his marriage with the daughter of a mercantile 
family in New York City, he removed to that city and establis 
ed his home there. A radical in thought, 6 theologian, the 
friend of Emerson and Carlyle, he was a gifted man of dynamic 
personality. He cherished freedom, eschewed as deadening to 


originality and clarity of thought all institutional control, 


(1) Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
James, Pe XXXV. 
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brought up his children independently of affiliation with any 
church, frequently changed the school they attended, and de- 
| 

precated the conventional college education. Himself a bril- | 
liant lecturer and writer, eminently controversial, in his own 
home he daily challenged the thought and expression of his 
children. His son wrote of him, 

In that mixture of him of faith and humour, 

criticism and conviction, that mark of a love 

of his kind which fed on discriminations and 

was never so moved to a certain extravegance 

as by an exhibited vagueness in respect to 

these, dwelt largely the original charm, the 

peculiarly social and living challenge of.... 

his talk and temper. (1) 

An illuminating glimpse of the qualities that endeared 
him to his friends comes from Emerson, who wrote of him in his 
journal, April, 1850. 


Henry James was a true comfort....wise, polished, 
with heroic manners and a serenity like the sun. (2) 


His children felt that "the combination in him of his 
different vivacities, his living interest in his philosophy, 
and his living superior to all greed of authority, 211 over- 
reaching as over-emphasizing 'success',....gave his character 
a magnaminity by which it was impossible to us not to profit 
in all sorts of responsive and in fact quite luxurious ways. 
It was a luxury to have all the benefits of his intellectual 
and spiritual, his religious, his philosophic and his social 
passion without ever feeling the pressure of it to our direct 


(1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 210. 
(2) Quoted by Henry Jamés, Ibid., p. 203. 
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irritation." (1) 
His wife was utterly devoted to him and to their 
children, "the sweetest, gentlest, most natural embodiment of 
maternity"....wrote her son, "our protecting spirit, our house 
hold genius." (2) If her husband was free and unconventional, 
she was conservative. Her ways were quiet. Miss Mildred 
Howells told me that she had heard from her own father and 
mother, who were intimate friends of the James family, that 
Henry James jr. learned from his mother his preference for the 
established ways and manners of conventional society. 
The five children of the family were, in order of age 
William, Henry, Garth Wilkinson, Alice, and Robertson. In 
early years the two elder brothers and the two younger brother 
were usually paired off together in school. Alice, the only 
daughter, was "an invalid during the greater part of her life 
«++ePhysical pain,....a conflict between bodily infirmity and 
high spirits were her portion. Her courage took the form of 
tender irony in which she both renounced life and kept her 
warmth and sympathy." (3) 
Of the whole group Henry wrote, 
We were to my sense, the blest group of us, such 
a company of characters and such a picture of dif- 
ferences, and withal so fused and united and inter- 
locked that each of us....pleads for preservation 
and....I think I gall be ashamed to find any 
element altogether negligible. (4) 

(1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 156. 

(2) Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 


James, pe 111. 
4) toid.. p. 421; 


(4) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 2. 
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Chief in the family circle, after his parents, for 
the younger Henry James was his elder brother, William, of 
whom he declared himself, 

Searce able to convey how prevailingly, and 

almost exclusively during years and years, the 

field was animated and the adventure conditioned 

for me by my brother's nearness and that play of 

genius in him of which I never had a doubt from 

the beginning. (1) 

William was all that was wonderful in the eyes of Henry. 

Whatever he played with or worked at entered 

at once into his intelligence, his talk, his 

humour, ....Occasions waited on him, had always 

done so, to my view. (2) 

Between them there was a great difference of temperament con- 
stantly evident, but their devotion to each other was never 
broken. Although in childhood they were "never in the same 
school room, in the same game, scarce even in step together or 
in the same place at the same time," (3) through the years 
they were unfailingly attached to each other. The full rich 
letters they exchanged throughout their lives testify to the 
lively interest each felt for the other. 

As a child Henry was sensitive, more shy and apparent 
ly less vigorous than his brothers were. What he seems to 
have enjoyed best was to watch what others were doings: 

There was the very pattern and measure of all he 

was to demand: just to be somewhere....and some- 


how receive an impression or an accession, feel 
a relation or a vibration. He was to go without 


(1) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 3. 
(2) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 15. 
[os Benes ,owae@, A Gaal) Goy ent Others. v_ 
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many things, ever so many....as all persons do 

in whom contemplation takes the place of action 

.++e-in New York....and then in London, in Paris, 

in Geneva, wherever it might be, he was to enjoy 

more than anything the so far from showy practice 

of wondering, dawdling, and gaping; he was really, 

T°think, much to profit by it. (1) 
He had what he called "a visiting mind" and gives entertaining 
glimpses of himself walking alone along the streets of New 
York, enthralled by the sights, visiting Barnum's Great Ameri- 
ean Museum and the early performances of the stage version of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. (2) He liked to read, perhaps too much. 
He and William both liked to write, especially plays to be 
acted in the attic of their home, but William was the one who 
took the star parts and distinguished himself in the leading 


comic roles. (3) (4) 


3. Experiences that shapéd the thought of Henry James 

In A Small Boy and Others and Notes of a Son and 
Brother are delightfully recorded the memories of that house- 
hold where “laughter was an important element in the family 
life" (5); where they "breathed....in an air in which waste... 
couldn't and didn't live, so certain were aberrations and dis- 
cussions, adventures and alarms....a figuration of each in- 
volved issue and item before the foot-lights of a familiar 
idealism, the most socialized and ironised, the most amusedly 


(1) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 25. 
(2) Deid., p.. 154, 


(3) Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
James, p. 175, 
(4) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 253. 
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generalised that could possibly be. (1) In these volumes 
Henry James recalls the incidents, the experiences, the in- 
fluences, that shaped his growing perceptions, that quickened 
‘his imagination. 

Among the ornaments of their house was a statue of a 
bacchante, which from the chance comment of a visitor, over- 
heard by the child, made, it seemed to him, his "horizon flush 
again with the faint dawn of conscious appreciation, or, in | 
other words, of the critical spirit, while two or three of the 
more restrictive friends ot the house find our marble lady | 
’ very *Cold® for a Bacchante." (2) 

Appreciation of the drama began with the experience 

_ of witnessing two different productions of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 

followed by a spirited discussion among the group of lads ope 

had gone to the two plays together;.was for "one small specta- 

tor at least an initiation. He got his first glimpse of that 
~ possibility of a “free play of mind? over a subject which was 
to throw him with force at a later stage of culture into the 
critical arms of Matthew. Arnold. So he is....interested in 
seeing the matter as a progress in which the first step was 
taken, before that crude scenic appeal, by his wondering, 
among his companions, where the absurd, the absurd for them, 
ended and the fun, real fun, which was the gravity, the 
tragedy, the drollery, the beauty, the thing itself, briefly, 


(1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and BProtner.s 5. 111. 
(2) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 270. 
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| might be....held to begin."....This was a brave beginning for a 
| consciousness that was to be nothing if not mixed and a curios- 
ity that was to be nothing if not restless." (1) 

At this time of his boyhood the pictures in the Brit- 
ish Punch over which he pored with endless delight, gave him | 
acquaintance with England and London where as a baby he had | 
lived for a few months with his travelling parents. "England 
and London were at that time words of multifarious suggestion 
to this small American child. He liked much more to think of 
the British Empire than to indulge in the sports natural to his 
tender age, and many of his hours were spent in making mental | 
pictures of the society of which the recurrent woodcuts offered 


him specimens and revelations." (2) So that when at last the 





family did visit London, he felt not strange but quite at home 
among the streets and parks already familiar to him through 
the drawings of Leech. 

William and Henry were in and out of many private 
schools and under the instruction of various tutors (1852-1855) 


in New York City. 


We were day boys, William and I, at dispensaries 
of learning the number and succession of which 
today excite my wonder. We couldn't have changed 
oftener....if our presence had been inveterately 
objected to, and yet I enjoy an inward certainty 
that my brother being vividly bright and I quite 
bleakly innocuous, the reproach was not brought 
home to us. (3) 


(1) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 163-164. 
(2) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 327-337. 


(3) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 16. 
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Henry's memories of these schools seem to have held little 
satisfaction for him, though he feels indebted to one of his 
classmates for the sense of widening horizons. "Louis de Cop- 
pet, naturally French,....pressed home to me that sense of 
Europe to which I feel that my very earliest consciousness 
waked." (1) One other strong phrase about school, "the dread- 
ful blight of arithmetic," shows how he re-acted to one of the 
fundamentals of mental discipline. 

Religious education, so far as these children had any, 
consisted wholly in a loose yet enlightening impression of 
their father's philosophic passion, which was theologic. "It 
would not have been possible for us," writes Henry, "to breathe 
more the air of that reference to an order of goodness and 

power greater than this world can show which we understand as 
| the religious spirit."(2) 
Our father caring for our spiritual decency 
unspeakably more than anything else that might 
be ours would have seemed to regard this cul- 
tivation of it as profession and career enough 


for us. (3) 


"Human fellowship" was the expression oftenest 
on his lips and pen. (4) 


The moral of all of which was that we need never 
fear to be good enough if we were only social 
enough; a splendid meaning being attached to the 
latter term. (5) | 


| (1) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 32. 

| (2) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 163-170. 
| (3) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 219. 

| (4) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 166. 

| (5) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 216. 
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Our young liberty in respect to church-going was 
absolute and we might range at will, through the 
great city, from one place of worship, and one form 
of faith to another, or might on occasion ignore 
them all equally, which was what we mainly did. (1) 


It was colder than any criticism to hear our 
father reply /to queries as_to where they might 
claim to belong to a church/7 that we could plead 
nothing less than the whole privilege of Christen- 
dom....no communion, Catholic, Jew, Swedenborgian, 
from which we need find ourselves excluded. (2) 


There was not an item of devotional practice that 
we had been allowed so much as to divine. (3) 


I knew nothing of the clerical race....until late 
in my teens I found them portrayed in George 
Eliot. (4) 


I should have been thankful for a state of faith, 
a conviction of the Divine, an interpretation of 
the universe....which would have supplied more 
features or appearances....1 found the sphere of 
our nobly supposititious habitation too imper- 
ceptibly peopled. (5) 


In 1855 Henry James, the father, carried in to effect 


a plan he had had for some time in mind for the education of 









his children in Europe. In a letter to Emerson he explains the 
reasons why he was moved so to do, as follows: 


eeeeeand so looking upon our four stout boys, 
who have no playroom indoors, and import shock- 
ing bad manners from the street, with much pity 
we gravely ponder whether it would not be better 
to go abroad for a few years with them, allowing 
them to absorb French and German and get a 
better sensuous education than they are likely 
to get here. (6) 


(1) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 232. 

(2) Ibid.».p. 224, 

(3) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 168. 
Oe aa cr ial i ler ate aah iam 

+ Ebidsa,«D.,. 169%. 


6) Quoted by Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of 
William James, p. 59. : 
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The 


children were placed in school wherever the family settled, in 
England, in France, in Switzerland and in Germany. These 
schools, like those in New York, were of many sorts, but in 
them Henry received all the instruction that he was to have 
before entering the Harvard Law School. He learned to speak 
and write French with an exceptional excellence. He came to 
know the London of his childish imaginings, as well as Paris, 
Geneva, and Bonn. Of his school experiences in Geneva he 


recounts that, 


I so feared and abhorred Mathematics that the 
simplest arithmetical operation had always 
found and kept me helpless and blank. Mathe- 
matics unmitigated were at Institution 
Rochette the air we breathed. 


Before long his "deeply hushed failure" led to a change that 
brought much pleasanter connections and courses: 


I joined William, after what had seemed to me 

an eternity of woe, at the Academy, where I 
followed, for too short a time but with a com- 
parative recovery of confidence, such literary 
cours as I might. I puzzle it out that my 
parents thought in concern that I read too 

many novels, or at least read too attentively. (1) 


From a letter written by the elder Henry James to his mother 
from Boulogne, when the son under discussion was fourteen, one 
finds the father recognising that, 


Harry is not so fond of study, proper so called, 
as of reading. He is a devourer of libraries 
and an immense number of novels and dramas. He 
has considerable talent as a writer, but I am at 
a loss to know whether he will ever accomplish ea 
i=) 
(1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother,p.3-4. 


(2) Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
_ games, pe 184. is 
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To certain of his teachers in the French schools he attended 
Henry junior considered himself indebted for 
Intimations of the interesting, that is revelations 
of the aesthetic, the historic, the critical, the 
mystery and charm of things that added to my 
small loose handful of the seeds of culture. (1) 
One of his tutors, "good M. Ansiot," gave him "a working sense 
of the vieux temps," of those writers of France who flourished 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and those who laid 


the foundations of realism in fiction. (2) His most interest- 







ing classmate of his French school days was the young Coquelin, 
whom afterward he was to know as the famous actor. 

It was in the picture galleries of the Louvre that 
Henry James felt himself, "most happily cross the bridge over 
to Style, constituted by the wondrous Galerie d'Appollon.... 
where I inhaled little by little a sense of glory, not only 


beauty and art and supreme design, but history and fame and 


power, the world, in fine, raised to the richest and noblest 





expression." (3) 

The James family returned to the United States in 
1860 and took up their residence in Newport, Rhode Island. 
Here both William and Henry began to study painting with 
William Morris Hunt. William was more successful than was his | 
younger brother, but Henry considered that contact with his 
gifted teacher gave him muchs 
(1) Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, p. 401. 


(2) Dbid.’, ‘p. 416. 
(3) Ibid. , p. 346. 
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I then felt the man the great mystery could 








The influence of painting upon the imagination of Henry is re- | 
peatedly shown in his stories of painters, in his sense of the 
likeness between criticism and portraiture, and in his studies 
of travel. At Newport, it seemed to him, that opportunities 
were of the richest. 

If culture, as I hold, is a matter of attitude 

quite as much as of opportunity, and of the 

form and substance of the vessel carried to the 

fountain no less than of the water supply itself, 

there couldn't have been better conditions for 

its operating drop by drop. (2) 

John Lafarge was a student with the two brothers in 
the studio of Williem Hunt. His charming personality and wide 
| reading made him a delightfully stimulating companion. 

He revealed to us Browning's Men and Women - 

most of all he revealed to us Balzac in Eugenie 
Grandet. He started me on Mérrimée's La Venus 
d'Ille, so that I translated and tried to sell 

it for publication. (3) 

| To these days belong too "the fairly golden glow of romance in- 
vesting the perusal of the Revue des Deux Mondes." (4) 

From the study of art in Newport Henry James turned, 
for reasons that now appear vague, to the study of law, enter- 
ing, in 1862, the Harvard Law School. Though he made no great 
advance in that profession, he did find at this time the work 
(1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. &3. 

(2) Tate's, ps88. is 63 & Son apo vee: 


(3) Ibid., p. 93. 
| (4) Ibid., p. 74. 
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he wished to follow for the rest of his life. He had lodgings 
alone in an old house in Winthrop Square, Cambridge, with an 
outlook to the Brookline hills. There instead of studying 
Blackstone he began to writes 

The muse of course the muse of prose fiction - 

never for the briefest hour in my case the pre- 

sumable, not to say the presuming, the much- 


taken-for-granted muse of rhyme, with whom I 
had never had....the least flirtation. (1) 


The question of how people looked, and of how 
their look counted for a thousand relations, 
had risen before me too early and kept me com- 
pany too long for me not to have a fight over 
it, from the very shame of appearing at all 
likely to give it up, had some fleeting delu- 
sion led me to cast a slur upon it.....It would 
do, I was already sure, half the work of cearry- 
ing me through life....It worked for appreciation 
«eeenot one of the uses of which as an act of 
intelligence had, all round finer connections; 
and on the day, in short, when one would cease 
to live in large measure by his eyes (with the 
imagination of course all the while waiting on 
this) one would have taken the longest step 
towards not living at all." (2) 


While he was so diligently practicing prose fiction, 
he was also making acquaintance with the great French critic 
Sainte-Beuve, whose writings he found much more absorbing than 
any of the law books in the college library. 


That the Causeries du Lundi, wholly fresh then 
to my grateful lips, should so have overflowed 
for me was certainly no marvel....that prime 
acquaintance absolutely having, by my measure, 
to form a really sacred date in the development 
of any historic or aesthetic consciousness 
worth mentioning. (3) 


(1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 342. 
C20 Bites Pen 8695. of mp Son and Prothes 
(3) Tbid., p. 344. 
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4. The choice of writing for a profession. 


His father made no objection to the direction Henry's 
choice of work had taken. His chief admonition, it appears, 
was a warning as to the limitations of such 4 career. 

When I began to "write" it was breathed upon 

me with the finest bewildering eloquence.... 

that this too was narrowing. @) 

Mr. James had earlier noted Henry's aptitude for writing, so 
that it could have been mither a surprise or a disappointment 
to him when his son left the law for literature. Indeed, 


Henry comments: 


What was marked in our father's prime uneasiness 
in presence of any particular form of success we 
might, according to our lights as then glimmering 
propose to invoke was that it bravely....disnensed 
with any suggestion of an alternative. What we 
were to do instead was just to be something 


Pan E>) 


unconnected with specific doing. 
Early in 1864 the James family migrated to Boston, 





where they lived in Ashburton Place, now long since vanished to 
make way for the extended grounds of the state house. It was 
in this year that Henry James first had the satisfaction of 
appearing in print. Having written a review of Nassau W. 

| Senior's Essays in Fiction, he carried the paper to Charles 
Eliot Norton, who had recently taken the editorship of the 

| North American Review. He not only received the young man cor- 
| dially, but published the article in the next number of the 

| Review and invited him to prepare other contributions. (3) 

| (1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 52. 


(2) Ibid., p. 50. 
(3) Ibide, pe 405. 
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The titles of these successive critical reviews of 
fiction for the year following were: "Azarian by Harriet E. 
Prescott," "Lindisfarne Chases A Novel, by T. Adolphus 
Trollope," "Emily Chester: A Novel, by Mrs. A. M. C. Seemullery 
"Essays in Criticism, by Matthew Arnold," "Moods, by Louisa M. 
Alcott," "The Gayworthys: A Story of Threads and Thrums," by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
The gracious friend who thus opportunely opened to 
Henry James the place he coveted for his writing was aman of 
distinctive quality and influence. 
Charles Eliot Norton stood out....with a greater 
salience, granting his background,....than I have 
ever known a human figure stand out with from any: 
ee+eit was a lesson in all the civilities....What 
it all came back to was....the application of such 
an ideal and such a genius could find agents 
expressive and proportionate. (1 
James Russell Lowell, James T. Field, Charles Eliot 
| Norton, E. L. Godkin, and William Dean Howells were friendly 
associates. To Henry the New England men of letters were 
masters and colleagues. (2) From them came his speedy intro- 
duction to the leading periodicals. When in 1865 Edward 
Lawrence Godkin organised and took the editorship of The Nation 
he offered to Henry James his second opportunity to write 


literary criticisms: 


Having commenced critic under Charles Norton's 
weighty protection, I was to find myself invited 
to the higher glory....of aiding to launch, though 
on the obscurer side of the enterprise, a weekly 


{13 Falpe ® James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 258. 
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journal....which in the summer of '65, and under 

| the highest auspices, was soon to enjoy a fortune 
and achieve an authority and dignity of which 

| neither newspaper nor critical review among us 

| had hitherto so much as hinted the possibility 

eeeeThne New York Nation. (1) 


With Mr. Godkin James was to enjoy one of the longest and 
happiest friendships of his life. 

Another fruitful friendship begun at this period was | 
with William Dean Howells, recently come east to be editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. A few months after the Howells family 
settled in Cambridge, the James family removed from Boston to 
Cambridge, thus providing opportunity for frequent intercourse, 
so that Henry easily and often found his way to the home of 
Howells. In recalling these days after the death of Henry 
James, Howells wrote: 

always meeting, at his father's house and at 

mine....in the kind Cambridge streets.....We 

seem to have been presently always together, 

and always talking of methods of fiction, 

whether we walked the streets by day or night, 


or we sat together reading our stuff to each 
other; his stuff which we both hoped might make 


itsel? into matter for the Atlantic Monthly, 
then mostly left to my editing by my senior 
editor, Mr. Fields.... 


| 

| 

All I can say is that we seemed presently to be 

| 

| 

| I am distinctly aware of a walk late in the 

night up and down North Avenue, and of his de- 
voting to our joint scrutiny the character of 

| the remote branches of his family in the 


interests of art... 


We were of like Latin sympathies, he was in- 
veterately and intensely French....from his 
life and school in France throughout boyhood. (2) 


(2) Wm. Dean Howells, Life in Letters, "The American James," 
Wels 2s pe 397. 














(1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 425. =| 
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| 
Existence for Henry James "from the spring of '64 to the antum 
of '66 moves as through an apartment hung with garlands and 
lights." (1) It might well seem so; before he was twenty-thre 
his work had been accepted, both criticism and fiction, in the 
leading periodicals of the day. 

In his recently published The Thought and Character of 


William James Ralph Barton Perry has given a most interesting 


lished, showing how concerned the James family were with all 
that was being published of Henry's writings. His father is 
sometimes quoted, but oftener it seems to have been William 
James who wrote to praise or to deprecate the practices and 
views of his younger brother. William was travelling abroad 
in the earlier years of Henry's success. From Teplitz, in 
1868, he writes regarding the story “Poor Richard" which had 
been appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, 

I found it good beyond my expectation, and 

the way of telling excellent....hardly a 

trace of that too diffuse explanation of the 

successive psychological steps which I re- 


member attacking you for when you read it 
to me. (2) 


| 

| 

Frequently William commends to Henry's attention a book that 
he has enjoyed, as in this bit of advice written from 


(1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 402. 


(2) Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
James, Dp. 261. 














| 

account, with excerpts from family letters previously unpub- 
| 

| 
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Divonne, in the next year, | 
| 
| 
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I am struck....with the hopelessness of us 
English ever competing with the French in 
matters of form of finite taste of any sort. 
...Mérimée....is a big man; but the things 
which have given me the most pleasure have 
been some sketches of travel by Th.Gautier. 
That this creature, with no more soul than 
a healthy poodle dog, no philosophy, no 
morality, no information....should give one 
a finer enjoyment than his betters in all these 
respects by mere force of good-nature, clear 
eyesight and felicity of phrase. His style 
seems to me perfect, and I should think it 
would pay you to study it with love principally 
in the most trivial of these collections of 
notes of travel. (1) 





Among the books that Henry was reviewing for The 
Nation were many of French publication. In 1873 the North 
American Review published his study of Gautier, to whom 
William had, as we have seen, directed his attention. At the 
time the article appeared Henry was travelling in Italy. 7 
Perugia, under the date of May 19, 1873, Henry thus replies 
to brotherly suggestions: 


juration to prepare arficles on the French.... 
George Sand, Balzac, etc. I may come to it 
some day, but there are various things I want 
to do first. Just at present I shall write a 
few more notes of travel, for two reasons: 
first, that a few more joined with those already 
publishéd will make a decent little volume; and 
second, that now or never (I think) is my time. 
This keen love and observation is ebbing away 
from me as I grow older, and I doubt whether a 
year or two hence I shall have it in me to des- 
eribe houses and mountains, or even cathedrals 
end pictures. I don't know whether I shall do 
anything better, but I shall have been spoiled 
for this. The real natural time....if I could, 
would have been when I was abroad before. 


| 
Looking over your letter I perceived your ad- 


(1) Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
James, p. 385. 
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) Mysterious and uncontrollable (even to oneself) ] 
| is the growth of one's mind. Little by little, 
I trust, my abilities will catch up with my 
ambitions. (1) 





The plea to postpone criticism for the sake of gather- 
| ing a store of impressions before time should render him less 


impressionable may perhaps have been in part due to his great 





delight in getting his fill of "sensuous" reactions to Italy. 
The little book of travel sketches appeared in 1875, with the 
title Transatlantic Sketches. In spite of his protest that he 
must record impressions as completely as possible before it 


was too late, between 1873 and 1877 Henry wrote a series of 





| 
| 
| 
| eight critical studies of French men of letters for The Galaxy, 
a New York periodical, the rival of the Atlantic Monthly. Add- 
| ing to these the paper on Gautier and one on Ivan Turgénieff, 

| 

| 

| which had also appeared in the North American Review, snd one 

| upon Mérimée's Letters, taken from the Independent, to which he 
| was also a contributor, Henry James put forth, in 1878, his 


first volume of critical studies, French Poets and Novelists. 





When this book came out Henry James was already es- 
tablished in residence abroad. His decision to make his home 
in Europe was the result of serious debate. William Dean 


Howells was of the opinion that, 


| 

| The cause of James's going to live abroad was 
that he was a sick man who was less a sufferer 

| in Europe than in America....The climate was 
kinder to him than ours, and the life was kinder 
than that in his native land. (2) 

! 


1 
' 





| (1) Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
: JameS,y pe. 345. 


(2) William Dean Howells, Life in Letters, Vol. 2, p. 295. 








| 


| 
| 
| 
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| A passage from 


a letter from William James shows how 


of the plan: 


| 
| 
| 
| This is your dilemmas the congeniality of 
\ Europe, on the one hand, plus the difficulty 
| of making an entire living out of original 
| writing and its abnormality as a matter of 
| mental hygiene....on the other hand, the 
i dreariness of American conditions of life 

| plus a mechanical routine occupation possibly 
| to be obtained....mixed up with the writing 

| into which you distil your essence. If you 
come, your worst year will be the first. (1) 


James went abroad with the intention of living in Paris. For 
| a year he experimented with French life, and made many inter- 
esting connections, among them was an acquaintance with Ivan 
| Turgéenieff, the Russian novelist. But a year was long enough 


| 
to convince him thet he would be more content elsewhere. He 
f 


announced thus to his family his reason for change and his new 


| plans 





| 

| My last layer of resistance to a long-encroaching 
weariness and satiety with the French mind and 

| its utterance has fallen from me like a garment, 

| I have done with ‘em forever, and am turning 

English all over. (2) 


| 
| 


| So to England he went. The Charles Nortons were settled in 


| London with the happiest of social contacts. They welcomed 
| their young compatriot and shared with him all the agreeable 
associations they were enjoying, "a perfect fairy tale of 

| privilege" as Henry described it to his family. (3) It was 
| 


‘se: Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
I James, De 356. 
(2) apid., p. 352. 


| (3) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 470. 
i 
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the London of George Eliot, John Ruskin, Lord Tennyson, William 


Morris, Charles Darwin, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. George du 


“Irving and Ellen Terry were both acting, but had not yet begun 





their famous association. Burne-Jones was a rising young 





_artist. Henry James was soon a guest of many a distinguished 
host and hostess. Early in 1877 he wrote to William, 


"T am more and more content to have come to 
London." (1) 


| 

| 

| Maurier had taken his place on the staff of Punch. Henry 

( 

! 

} 

| 

For forty years broken only by rare visits to his 

| family in Cambridge he was to continue in England, and al- 

| though at the end of his life, under the emotional stress of 
| the World War he gave up his citizenship in the United States 
} to become a subject of King George V, his life-long friend 

| William Dean Howells felt that “James was American to his 


! heart's core.”(2) 


| (1) Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 470. 
(2) - Dean Howells, Life in Letters, Vol. 2, p. 395. 
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5. Critics whose skill pleased him as he began to | 


write for publication 


Two studies written during the years of his apprentice 
ship are of especial interest to one examining the influences 
that shaped the critical sense of Henry James. The first of 


these, a review of Matthew Arnold's Essays in Criticism, ap- 





peared in the North American Review for Jyly, 1865. The second 
appearing in the Nation for October 12 of the same year, re- 
viewed Nouvelles Ktudes sur la Littefature Contemporaine by 
Edmond Scherer, under the title "A French Critic". In both of 
these papers he shows that he is a serious student of critical 
method, that he read widely, andthat his preference is for the 
work of the French critics. 

His acquaintance with Matthew Arnold was through his 
friend, Mr. James T. Field, editor and publisher: 


eeeeel can still recover the rapture with which, 
then suffering under the effects of a bad acci- 
dent, I lay all day on a sofa in Ashburton Place 
and was somehow transported, as in a shining, 
silvery dream, to London, to Oxford, to the 
French Academy, to Languedoc, to Brittany, to 
ancient Greece; all under the fingered spell of 
the little, loose, smutty London sheets. /of 


Matthew Arnold's Essays in Criticism being them 
set up for its Boston edition./(1) 

Mr. Arnold's style is....faseinating....it in- 
dicates a mind both susceptible and healthy.... 

it represents a spirit both sensitive and generous 


-»-and sympathetic. It exhibits a decided French 
influence. (2) 


(1) Henry James, "Mr. and Mrs. James T. Fields", Atlantic 
Monthly, July, 1915, p. 21-23. 

(2) Henry James, "M.Arnold's Essays in Criticism", North 
American Review, July, 1865. 
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He has these qualities of a good critic.... 
the science and logic. The best critic is 
probably he who leaves his feelings out of 
account, and relies upon reason for success. 
/Sis sentiment/7 has given him his greatest 
charm end his greatest worth....in his 
delicate perceptions. (1) 


He finds in Arnold's studies, 


"the quality of distinction" - that quality 
which at last corrects the world's blunders 
and fixes the world's ideals, /which/ pro- 
cures that the popular poet shall not pass 
for a Pindar, the popular historian for a 
Tacitus, nor the popular preacher for a 
Bossuet. (1) 


And thus he sums up Arnold's views on criticism: 

Criticism has no concern with the practical; 

its function is simply to get at the best 

thought which is current,....to see things 

in themselves as they are, to be disinterested.(1) 
He quotes from an English review the definition of the word 
Philistine,...."It applies to the fat-headed respectable 


public in general." 


The limitations of English criticism and the value of 


Mr. Arnold's works are scrutinized: 


It has long seemed to us that, as a nation, the 
English are singularly incapable of large, of 
high, or general views....their views are almost 
exclusively practical, and it is in the nature 
of practical views to be narrow. (1) 


The direct results of Mr. Arnold's reformed 
criticism will be to furnish that /English7 
mind with a larger stock of ideas than it has 
enjoyed under the time-honored regime of Whig 
and Tory, High Church and Low Church organs. (1) 


(1) Henry James, "M. Arnold's Essays in Criticism", North 
American Review, July, 1865. 
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way of writing, and interprets the spirit of the age, with more| 


| 
I 
} than a hint of sympathy with the realists: 


contemporary literature, dealing not only with Schérer but also 
with Sainte-Beuve, with Taine, with Arnold, and with Goethe, 
| gives insight as to which masters of criticism were foremost in 


\ 
Fees thought of Henry James. 


| (1) Henry James, "M. Arnold's Essays in Criticism", North 
! American Review, July, 1865. 











He affirms confidently in regard to eriticten, 


Its business is to make truth generally accessible 
eoeetO Exalt...e-the importance of the intellectual. 
Its business is to urge the claims of all things 
to be understood. (1) 


He indicates his view of the trend in those days of 





eriticism: 


The tendencies of our civilization are not 

such as foster a preponderance of morbid specu- 
lation....Our national genius inclines yearly 
more and more to resolve itself into a vast 
machine for sifting, in all things the wheat 
from the chaff. (1 


In conclusion, he points out the best in Arnold's 





Mr. Arnold's supreme virtue is that he speaks 
all things seriously,..../in poems and essays 
he is profoundly conscious of his time....It 
gives....a peculiar character of melancholy 
which arises from the spectacle of the old- 
fashioned instinct of enthusiasm in conflict 
(or at all events in emtact) with the modern 
desire to be fair,....the melancholy of an age 
which not only has lost its naiveté, but which 
knows it has lost it. (1) 


The review of Edmond Schérer's volume of studies in 
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No serious mind ever comtradicts itself....There 
are in the tyranny of circumstances and the inherent 
inflexibility of ideas a hundred obstacles to the 
complete expression of feelings. These feelings, 
which constitute a man's real substance, his incli- 
nations, his affections, his aspirations, never 
change. The nearest approach they make to it is to 
develop by strictly logical process. In default of 
doctrines in a work....there is....a certain irre- 
pressible moral substance. This moral substance in 
his own work Mr. Shérer declares to be the love of 
liberty....the author is a liberal....The age... 
presents no finer spectacle than that of a mind 
liberal after this fashions not from a brutal im- 
patience of order, but from experience, from re- 
flection, seriously, intelligently, having known, 
relished and appropriated the many virtues of con- 
servatism, a mind inquisitive of truth and of know- 
ledge, accessible on all sides, unprejudiced, de- 
sirous above all things to examine directly, fear- 
less of reputed errors, but merciless to error when 
proved, tolerant of dissent, respectful of sincer- 
ity, content mither to reason on matters of feel- 
ing nor to sentimentalize on matters of reason, 
equitable, dispassionate, sympathetic. M.Schérer 
is the embodiment of Mr. Arnold's ideal critic. (1) 


Of all men who deal with ideas, the critic is 
essentially the least independent; it behooves him, 
therefore, to claim the utmost possible incidental 
or extrinsic freedom. His subject and his stand- 
point are limited beforehand. He is in the nature 
of his function opposed to his author, and his 
position, therefore, depends upon that which his 
author has taken. (1) 


But as a critic....must have....a unit of sincerity 
and consistency, he finds it in his conscience.... 
it is from his moral sense, and we may add, from 
their religious convictions, that writers like 
Schérer derive that steadfast and delicate spiritual 
force which animates, coordinates and harmonizes the 
mass of brief opinions, of undeveloped assertions, 
of conjectures, of fancies, of sentiments, which 

are the substance of this work. (1) 


(1) Henry James, "A French Critic", The Nation, October 12,1865 
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| There are degrees in criticism. Goethe is great 

} »eeene Starts with general principles. Sainte- 
Beuve is small /in that he starts with7 particular 

| principles, observed facts, and reported results. (1) 





| A critic is a compromise between a philosopher and 
a historian. 


| M. Sainte-Beuve may, on the whole, be called the 

1 first of living critics....He is a philosopher in 

\ so far as that he deals with ideas. But he is not 

a philosopher in so far as that he works with no 

| supreme object. There results from his work no 
deliberate theory of life, of nature, of the univers@+, 


| If M. Saine-Beuve has earned the highest place, | 
M. Sechérer has claim to the next....For ourselves 

| we prefer M. Scherer....because his morality is 

i positive without being obtrusive; and because, be- 

t sides the distinction of beauty and ugliness, the 
aesthetic distinction of right and wrong, there 
constantly occurs in his pages the moral distinction 
4 between good and evil; because, in short, we salute 

i in this fact that wisdom which, after having made 

\ the journey round the whole sphere of knowledge, , 
| returns at last with a melancholy joy to morality. (1) 


| M. Taine is not pre-eminently a critic. He is | 
alternately a philosopher and a historian. (1) 


| 
| Sehérer is more analytic than Taine....Therefore, 
we place him higher. (1) | 


i 

| With these characterizations of Sainte-Beuve there be- 
, longs another passage, written not long afterward, illustrating, 
| 


the source of his appeal for the young critic: 


What we most enjoy in the writings of M. Sainte- 
Beuve is their numerous literary merits.... A 

writer and a psychologist - an empiric, if you 

will, in each case, but a most successful one.... 

these seem to us the terms which best describe 

M. Sainte-Beuve. 

! 





i 
| (1) Henry James, "A French Critic", The Nation, October 12, 
1865. a anc a 
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He is a little of a poet, a little of a moralist, 

a little of a historian, a little of a philosopher, 
a little of a romancer. But successively, with 
patience and care, you detect each of these charac- 
ters in its littleness....you detect the wonderful 

man in flagrant default of imagination, of depth 

of sagacity, of costructive skill, and you feel 
that he is reduced to logical proportions. At the 
same time you feel that there is another element of 
his mind which looks small from no point of view, 
but which remains immeasurable, original, and de- 
lightful. This is his passion for literature.... 
in which we include his insatiable curiosity and 
his eternal gift of expression - his style. (1) © 


Through the formative years of his life, by his natu- 
ral endowment, by the circumstances of his unusual education, 
and by the fortunate relations he enjoyed with influential 
literary people, there was much to foster in Hemry James the 
critical sense. The shy sensitive boy early became an eager 


observer. The lad who was shifted from school to school, de~ 





veloping with small sense of institutional control, became 
strongly individualistic. The impressionable youth trans- 
planted into European culture became cosmopolitan. The young 
man who had not the skill to be a painter, nor the wish to be a 


lawyer, nor the physical vigor to be a soldier, had the gift 





of writing and a delight in books that irresistibly summoned 


him to devote his life to letters. 





(1) yr eae The Nation, June 4, 1868, Vol. 6, No. 153, 
De , 
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| 6. Taste shaped the trend of his critical writings 
: 

| Having examined the influences that affected his 
| 
| | 


youthful development and determined him to write, one is ready 


depend for strengthening his mastery of his chosen art. Once, 


| to ask, on what especial qualities in himself did Menry James 
| 

| in response to a request that he would outline the way in which 
} 


he had achieved his notable style, so that young people who 
i were struggling to learn how to write well might have the ad- 
| vantage of his rule for work, James sent this reply: 


The question of literary form interests me indeed, 

: but I am efraid I can give no more coherent or 

cogent account of any little success I may have 
achieved in the cultivating of it than simply in 

| saying that I have always been fond of it. If I 

| manage to write with any clearness or concision or 

grace, it is simply because I have always tried. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





It isn't easy, and one must always try; for the 
traps that newspaper scribbling, and every other 
vulgarity, set for us today are innumerable. It 

is an advantage when the sense of certain differ- 
ences wakes early . I had that good fortune, which, 
however, made me compose with mortal slowness at 

I first. But it gave birth to the idea and the ideal 
of Form, and that is a godsend even if one slowly 

| arrives at it. A simple style is really a com- 
plicated thing and, in the way of an effort, an 

| evolution. I am afraid mine, if I have one, is 
simply taste and patience. (1) 





| Taste and patience, interest and effort, a cultivated taste and| 


a long untiring patience seemed to him the foundation of all 





| his performance. The sense of certain differences, the power 
| to discriminate, to compare, to distinguish, to discern, to 
differentiate - all these depend upon taste, all these slowly 


i| 
| 





1 
! 
j 


| (1) George Bainton, Ed., The Art of Authorship, p. 208. 
| 
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grow by the exercise of taste, by the habit of noting and 


choosing in accordance with the developing sense of differences, 
Henry James did not think of taste as mere personal preference. 
To him taste was the flower of civilization. It was a matter 
of slow rich accretions. 

It takes an endless amount of history to mke 

even a little tradition, and an endless amount 

of tradition to make even a little taste. (1) 

Taste is the result of culture, and culture is the heir of all 
the ages. Aman of taste acquaints himself with the great art 
of the past as well as with the art of his own day. Henry 
James found himself drawn, in the works of others, especially 
toward the arts of painting, literature, and the drama. Ina 
study of them also he sought for the ideal and idea of Form, 
which were to serve him as he wrote, both in expressing his 
appreciation of the work of other artists and in creating the 
scenes and cheracters of his own stories. 

When in his later years he was asked to prepare the 
definitive edition of his novels and tales, selecting those 
that he deemed most worthy to represent his contribution to 
literature, he put into the great task all the accumulation of 
his experience, all the abundance of his maturity. The 
critical prefaces are the mellow fruit of the developed taste 


and masterly patience of a remarkable man. 


(1) Henry James, The American Scene, p. 169, 1907. 
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As in the examination of the art of a sculptor or a 


painter one needs, for a full understanding of his work, fam- 


| 
| interests as exhibited, if not in all his creations, at least 
| in several characteristic examples embodying his ideas and re- 
| vealing his skill; so likewise one needs, in considering the 

| art of a critic, illustrations of the way in which the critic 
presents to the reader his point of view, his opinions, his 
reasons, and his conclusions, that is to sayhis interpretation 
| of the work of art he has chosen to discuss. The following 
pages will be given to passages taken from reviews of books and 
studies of personalities written by Henry James, from the first 
; of his criticisms in the North American Review in 1864, to what 
probably was the last of his appreciations to receive his per- 
, sonal revision before his death in 1916. The subjects include 
| books written by authors of England, of France, of Germany, of 
‘Italy, and of the United States. The excerpts are arranged in 
“chronological order, that there may be opportunity to observe 

_ something of his development in matters of method, style, and 

| form. Although these illustrations by no means exhaust the in- 
| teresting material to be found in the critical writings of 
(Henry James, they seemed to me well worth including in this 


| study. Preceding each example will be found a note indicating 





_the reason for its inclusion in the text. 








iliarity with the type of his productions and the range of his 
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Essays on Fiction. By Nassau W. Senior 


Nassau W. Senior (1790-1864), whose book the youthful 
Henry James analyzed for the North American Review, was in his 
day a man of not a little distinction. He was an English 
political economist and critic. At Oxford he held the chair 
of political economy, and served as a commissioner of educa- 
tion. That the man who had been the private pupil of Richard 
Whately, afterward archibishop of Dublin, should be found 
superficial and a half-critic, even though admittedly he was 
a thoughtful novel reader, by the fledgling critic must have 
entertained Charles Eliot Norton. Three things are here 
expressed that were to remain accepted principles with Henry 
James through his life: first, a novel needs to be amusing - 
though his definition of amusing was to be a far different 
interpretation from that given to the term by the Wizard of 
the North; second, the imaginative faculty is a precious 
possession; third, a real critic is serious. This paper has 


been reprinted in Notes and Reviews (1921) with the title 


"Piction and Sir Walter Scott". 
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Essays on Fiction. By Nassau W. Senior 


He /Senior/ is superficial without being lively. He is 
evidently a good novel reader....He reads thoughtfully. 


There are some busy men who have read more romances and 
verses than twenty idle women....It is only because they are 
hard-working men that they can do these things....For our own 
part, we should like nothing better than to write stories for 
weary lawyers and schoolmasters. Idle people are satisfied 
with the great romance of doing nothing. But busy people 
come fresh to their idleness. The imaginative faculty,.... 
has been gasping for breath,....under....pressure of reason, 
when its possessor is once ensconced under the evening lamp, | 
and draws a long breath in the fields of fiction. 





The novelist says...."just as the habitually busy man is 
the best novel-reader....so the best novelist is the busy 
man...emy work is my salvation." 


Our original proposition: The judgments of intelligent 
half-critics....like Mr. Senior, are very pleasant to serious 
critics....they remind you of a great deal that you have 
forgotten. 





Scott....the great master's charm....We are inclined to 
believe that this charm is proof against time....Sir Walter 
was the inventor of a new style....Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett,....moralists, to instruct. Waverly was the first 
novel that was self-forgetful. It proposed simply to amuse 
the reader as an old English ballad amused him. It undertook 
to prove nothing but facts. It was the novel irresponsible. 
Scott's....rich and vivid imagination....men and women, for 
almost the first time out of poetry, were presented in their 
habits as they lived. 





/His works7 are emphatically works of entertainment. 
Scott was a born story-teller. (1 





(1) An unsigned review, North American Review Oct. 1864. 
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Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship and Travels. 
From the German of Goethe by Thomas Carlyle. 


Thomas Carlyle's translation of Goethe's story was first 
published in 1824. Henry James reviewed a later edition for 
the North American Review. 

If one may judge by the rarity of its appearance among 
the published opinions of Henry James, German literature held 
a small place in his thoughts. He seems not to have found 
German writers interesting. Goethe he did esteem as a critic, 
as a poet, and as a creator of unforgetable characters. The 


| slow-moving romance, ponderous with the purpose of edifica- 


_ tion, seemed to James suffused with the quality of justice, 
rather than illuminated with humor, dominated by a love for 
the real, the expression of an extraordinary intelligence. 
One notes the protest, mild but definite, against the indiff- 
_ erence shown to form and selective taste, as well as the 
comment upon the shabby society from association with which 


' Wilhelm Meister was to absorb culture. The concluding para- | 


writes entertains no sense of an accepted philosophy gained 


graph balances with skill the alternatives of opinion regard- 
through a perusal of Wilhelm Meister. 
| 


ing the book, but one is aware that the young person who thus 
. 
I 
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Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship and Travels, from the 
German of Goethe by Thomas Carlyle. 


To read Wilhelm Meister for the first time is an enviable 
and almost unique sensation. Few other books....so steadily 
and gradually dawn upon the intelligence. In few other works 
is so profound a meaning enveloped in so common a form.... 
| Whatever may be the lesson which Goethe proposes to teach us, 

. however profound or however sublime, his means invariably 

| remain homely and prosaic. In no book is the intention of 
elegance, the principle of selection less apparent. He intro- 
duces us to the shabbiest company, in order to enrich us with 
knowledges; he leads us to the fairest goal by the longest and 
roughest roads....unless seriously read, the book would be 
inexpressibly dull. It was written, not to entertain, but to 
| edify..-.It exhibits, indeed, a sublime indifference to the 
reader. 


/ Of plot there is in this book properly none....1t con- 
tains, however, a central figure, that of a hero. By him, 

| through him, the tale is unfolded. It consists of the various 
adventures of a burgher youth, who sets out on his journey 
| through life in quest, to speak generally, of happiness - that 
'_happiness which, as he is never weary of repeating, can be 
found only in the subject's perfect harmony with himself. 

This is certainly a noble ideas; whatever pernicious conclu- 
sions may be begotten upon it, let us freely admit that at the 
| outset, in its virginity, it is beautiful. Meister concurs 
that he can best satisfy his nature by connecting himself with 
the theatre, the home, as he believes, potentially at least, 

of all noble aims and lessons. The history of this connection, 
which is given at great length, is to our mind the most inter- 











. esting part of the whole work. If Goethe is great as a eritic, 
_he is at least equally great as a poet; and if Wilhelm Meister 
contains pages of disquisition which cannot be too deeply 
studied, it likewise contains men and women who cannot be 





forgotten. Meister's companions bear no comparison with the 


ingenious puppets produced by the great turning-lathe of our 
_modern fancy. | 








| There is the same difference between these and the 
_figures of last month's successful novel, as there is between 
| @ portrait by Velasquez and a photograph by Brady. Goethe's 
persons are not life-like - they are life itself. 
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The women in Wilhelm Meister are, to our mind, truer 
even than the men....is there in the whole range of fiction a 
more natural representation of a light-hearted coquette than 
that of the actress Philina? Aurelia....the irretrievable 
sentimentalist? The practical, sensible, reasonable Theresa? 


Wilhelm's purpose being exclusively one of self-culture, 
he is an untiring observer. 


The bearing of William Meister is eminently practical. 
It might be almost called 4 treatise on moral economy,....a 
work intended to show how the experience of life may least be 
wasted, and best be turned to account. This fact gives it 
seriousness which is almost sublime. To Goethe nothing was 
vague, nothing empty, nothing trivial, - we had almost said, 
nothing false....The author's calmness....seems nearly iden- 
tical with the extraordinary activity of his mind, as they 
must both indeed have been....the result of a deep sense of 
intellectual power. It is hard to say which is the truer, 
that his mind is without haste or without rest. In these 
pages....there is not a ray of humor, and hardly a flash of 
wits; or, of they exist, they are lost in the luminous atmos- 
phere of justice which fills the book. These things imply 
some degree of passion; and Goethe's plan was non flere, non 


indignari, sed intelligere. 


What strikes us as....his dominant quality? His love of 
the real. 


————————— 
OO 
—— 
—————————————————— 


We would....explicitly recommend its perusal to all such 
persons, especially young persons, as feel that it behooves 
them to attach a meaning to life. Even if it settles nothing 
in their minds, it will be @ most valuable experience to have 
read it. It is worth reading, if only to differ with it. If 





to hate; and whether there is more in it of truth or of error, 





There are scores of good books written every day; but this one 
is a specimen of the grand manner, 


An unsigned review: North American Review, July, 1865 
p. 281-285. 


it is a priceless book to love, it is almost as important a one 


it is at all events great....it is the product of a great mind. 
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Drum Taps. By Walt Whitman 





However differently Henry James may have come in later 
life to estimate the poetry of Walt Whitman, this is the 


reaction of his youth: distaste, positive and trenchant. 


| 
Drum Taps was published in 1865, and contains poems dealing 
with the experiences of the Civil War. Although Henry James 
arraigns Whitman for the want of intellectual qualities, it is 
not hard to see that the offense against conservative taste is 
the greater affront to the reviewer. Inelegance, lack of art, 
rudeness, wanton eccentricities, these are unpardonable 

| derelictions from civilization; that civilization, devoted to 
refinement, as James felt, or perhaps wished to believe 
emerging from the ordeal of war, in democratic, liberty- 


loving America. Although today for some readers James's 


criticism might seem quite to miss the mark, in the time when 





it was written it probably voiced the opinion of many of the 
readers of the Nation. Mr. LeRoy Phillips has included this 


paper in Views and Reviews. 
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| 
fies possession. If in your striving you break into divine 
| 


| 





Drum Taps. By Walt Whitman. | 
| 


It has been a melancholy task to read this book; and it | 
is a still more melancholy one to write about it....It exhibits| 
the effort of an essentially prosaic mind to lift itself, by a 
prolonged muscular strain into poetry... 


.eeeThis volume is an offence against art. It is not 
enough to be grim and rough and careless; common sense is also | 
necessary, for it is by common sense that we are judged. | 
There exists in even the commonest minds, in literary matters, 
a certain precise instinct of conservatism, which is very 
shrewd in detecting wanton eecentricities..../Mr. Whitman's 
attitude7 pretends to gratify the feelings while it outrages 
the taste. He counts out the intellect. 





/The intellect might thus address Whitman7 "What the 
human heart desires above all is sincerity, and you do not 


appear to me sincere. For a lover you talk entirely too much 
about yourself.... 


— 


We look in vain, however, through your book for a single 
idea. We find a medley of extravagances and common pleas. 
We find art, measure, grace, sense, sneered at on every page, 
and nothing positive given us in their stead. To be positive 
requires reason, labor, and art; and art requires reason, 
above all things, a suppression of one's self to an idea. 
This will never do for you, whose plan is to adapt the scheme 
of the universe to your own limitations. 


This democratic, liberty-loving, American populace, this 
stern and war-tried people is a great civiliser. It is devoted 
to refinement....To sing aright our battles and our glories it 
is not enough to have served in a hospital,....to be aggres- 
sively careless, inelegant, and ignorant, and to be constantly 
preoccupied with yourself. It is not enough to be rude, 
lugubrious, and grim. You must also be serious. You must 
forget yourself in your ideas. Your personal qualities....the 


nature, the tenderness of your heart....these facts are imper- 


re of your temperament, the manly independence of your | 


tinent. You must be possessed and you must strive to possess 


you is the idea of your country's greatness, then you are a 


eloquence, then you are a poet. If the idea which possesses | 
national poet; and not otherwise." | 





An unsigned review, The Nation, November 16, 1865. 
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Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. 


This book review appeared in the Nation some few months 
after its founding, with Henry James as one of the staff. 


Our Mutual Friend was then current literature, and Charles 





Dickens was extremely popular in America. Notwithstanding 
the high favor in which he was held, Henry James speaks out 
loud and clear, not only upon the gifts of Dickens, but also 


upon his defects. According to James, Dickens had failed to 





be a great novelist because he was nothing of a vhilosopher. 
To be possessed of a philosophy is imperative for. a great 
novelist. Moral purpose is another sign of the great novelist. 


The young James is reluctant to be reconciled to the common- 







place, even by Dickens. 


The study was reprinted in 1908 as "The Limitations 





of Dickens" in Views and Reviews. 
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| 
Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. | 


| 

| 

Our Mutual Friend is, to our perception, the poorest of 
Mr. Dickens’ work....bleak House was forced; Little Dorrit 
was laboured; the present work is dug out as with a spade and 

| pickaxe..e.. 

The conduct of the story betrays a long-prectised hand. 

~+»eceldom, we reflected, had we read a book so intensely 

| written, so little seen, known, or felt. In all Mr. Dickens’ 
work the fantastic has been his great resource....But the 
fantastic, when the fancy is dead, is_a very poor business.... 
It is /the movement of his fancy here/ the letter of his old 
humour without the spirit....every character here is a mere 
bundle of eccentricities animated by no princivle of nature 


} 
at all. 


fJennie Wren7 Like all Mr. Dickens' pathetic characters, | 
she is a little monster; she is deformed, unhealthy, unnatural; 
she belongs to the troop of hunchbacks, imbeciles, and preco- 
cious children who have carried on the sentimental business in 
all Mr. Dickens' novels, the little Nells, the Smikes, the 

Paul Dombeys. 


Mr. Dickens goes as far out of the way for his wicked 
people as he does for his good ones....But was there ever 
such wickedness as that of the Lammles and Mr. Fledgby? Not 

| that people have not been as mischievous as they; but was 
anyone ever mischievous in that singular fashion? Did a 
couple of elegant swindlers ever take such particular pains 
to be aggressively inhuman? 


| 
| 
Humanity....is in what men have in common, and not what 
| they have in distinction....But a community of eccentrics is 
, impossible. Rules alone are consistent with each other; ! 
| exceptions are inconsistent. Society is maintained by natural | 
| sense and natural feelings. We cannot conceive a society in 
| which these principles are not in some manner represented. 
Where in these pages are the depositaries of that intelligence 
| without which the movement of life would cease? Who represents 
| nature? 
| 
| 
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We are convinced that it is one of the chief conditions 
of his genius not to see beneath the surface of things....He 
has created nothing but figures. He has added nothing to our 
understanding of human character. He is master of but two 
alternatives: he reconciles us to what is commonplace, and 

he reconciles us to what is odd. The value of the former 
service is questionable; and the manner in which Mr. Dickens 
performs it conveys a certain impression of charlatanism. 

The value of the latter service is incontestable and here Mr. — 
Dickens is an honest, and admirable artist. 


But what are the conditions of the truly great novelist? 
For him there are no alternatives; for him there are no 
oddities; for him there is nothing outside of humanity. He 
cannot shirk its; it imposes itself upon him. For him alone, 
therefore, there is a true and a false; for him alone it is 
possible to be right, because it is possible to be wrong. Mr. 
Dickens is a great observer and a great humorist, but he is 
nothing of a philosopher....A novelist very soon has need of 
a little philosophy....But when he comes to tell the story of 
a passion like that of Headstone and Wrayburn he becomes a 
moralist as well as an artist. He must know man as well as 
men, and to know man is to be a philosopher. 


An Unsigned review. The Nation. December 21, 1865, 
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| 
The Works of Epictetus. 
Revising a translation made earlier, Thomas Wentworth 
| Higginson edited a fresh edition of the works of the Stoic 


62. 





philosopher, Epictetus. Upon its publication in 1866 Henry 


James was deputed to review the book for the North American 
Review. He has given a clear and cogent analysis of the 
teachings of Epictetus, an appraisal of their value for 
modern times, and a4 characterization of "this free-thinking, 
plsin-spoken old man, a slave and a cripple" that affords an 
early example of the skill with which Henry James could feel 
and depict a personality. This is an interesting and unique 
example of the discussion by James of a subject drawn from 
ancient literature. One point worth notice is the generaliza- 
tion that most men of a deep moral sense are not at all 
inquisitive. Curiosity, we shall see, is to Henry James an 
important attribute of the critic, of the effective observer. 
Are philosophers, then, who are curious about the phenomena 
of the external world, and concerned with a theory of nature, 
of being, or of the Universe, men who lack a deep moral sense? 
Or perhaps philosophers are really different from most men and 
therefore are not to be included in the generalization about 
"most men"? Henry James would seem to leave one in doubt. 


This study was reprinted in Notes and Reviews. 
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The Works of Epictetus, edited by T. W. Higginson. 


The Stoicism of Epictetus is in its uncompromising ster- 
ness, its harshness, its one-sidedness, its lack of imagina- 
tion, a thoroughly Roman principle. It rests upon common 
sense. Common sense....has often undertaken the solution of 
complex philosophical problems; but it has solved them only by 
cutting the knot. 


Stoicism, then, is essentially unphilosophic. It sim- 
plifies human troubles by ignoring half of them. It is a wil- 
ful blindness, a constant begging of the question. It fosters 
apathy and paralyzes the sensibilities. It is through our sen- 
sibilities that we suffer; but it is through then, too, that 
we enjoy; and when, by apractical annihilation of the body, the|- 
soul is rendered inaccessible to pain, it is likewise rendered 
both inaccessible and incompetent to real pleasure....to 
pleasure of action; for the source of half its impressions, the 
medium of its constant expression, the condition of human re- 
ciprocity, has been destroyed. If the world, taken at a given 
moment, were destined to maintain all its doctrines unchanged 
forevermore, then the doctrine in question would be the best 
theory of life within human attainment. But as to the modern 
mind, there is always a possible future in which to lodge the 
fulfilment of impossible ideals; for, besides our principle of 
Christian faith, there exists for the things of this world a 
kindred principle of Christian hope,....Stoicism seems, at the 
present day, to imply an utter social immobility....the grand 
defect of the system is that it discourages all responsibility 
to anything but one's own soul. 


There are moments when he talks very much as a modern 
Christian would talk....Epictetus praises God because he is a 
reasonable being; but what he calls reason we should, in many 
eases, call faith. 


The piety of Epictetus was a religious instinct as pure as 
the devotion of a Christian saint; that is, it did for him the 
most that religion can do for any man - it enabled him to live 
hopefully in the midst of a miserable world. It enabled him to 
do so, indeed, only through the exercise of a force of will of 
which few Christian saints have probably felt the need; for 
they have rested their hopes on a definite assurance. 


To the vivacity, the consistency, the intensity of belief, 
the uncompromising frankness of speech....we cannot pay too 
large a tribute of respect. He must have been a wholesome 
spectacle in that diseased age, this free-thinking, plain- 
spoken old man, a slave and a cripple, sturdily scornful of 
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| idleness, luxury, timidity, false philosophy, and all pride of 
| power and place, and sternly reverent of purity, temperance, 

| and piety....one of the few upright figures in the general 

| decline. 

He is a merciless critic of all theorists, logicians and 
rhetoricians.....All of whom fail to take the very highest 
ground in regard to the duties of man, and who teach the con- 
science to satisfy itself with a form of words. He himself has 
no need of theories; his five senses teach him all he wants to 
know. Like most men of a deep moral sense, he is not at all 
inquisitive; he feels very little curiosity concerning the phe- 
nomena of the external world. From beginning to end of his 
Discourses, there is no hint of a theory of nature, of being or 
of the Universe. He is ready to take all these things as they 
come - as the works of the gods - but they are no concern of 
his. His business is with human nature, with the elevation of 
human character to the divine ideal. 


The great value of these Discourses....is not their 
| philosophy....for in strictness they have none, but in the re- 
flection they offer of their author's character. Intellectuall 
he was no genius....very slightly intellectuals; he was without 
curiosity, without science, without imagination - the element 
which lends so great a charm to the writings of that other 
Stoic, Marcus Aurelius. He was simply a moralist; he had a 
genius for virtue. He was intensely a man among men, an un- 
tiring observer and a good deal of a satirist. It was by the 
life of his style that he acted upon his immediate disciples; 


we by the same virtue....that he will act upon the readers of 
today. 


eeeeA literal Stoicism our present social conditions ren- 
der, to say the least, difficult. For the majority of mankind 
society is tender rather than harsh. We have no longer to hold 
out our necks to unjust persecutors, to bow our heads to gratui- 
tous insults, to wrap our human nakedness in our simple virtue. 
This is not an heroic age, and it becomes daily more difficult 
to be gracefully proud. The good a man does the world depends 
as much on the way the world takes him as on the way he offers 
himself. Let us take Epictetus as we take all things in these 
critical days, eclectically. Let us take what suits us and 
leave what does not suit us. There is no doubt but we shall 


find much to our purpose: for we still suffer, and as long as 
we suffer we must act a part. 


This is good Stoicism; and to bear it well in mind is 
neither more or less, for us moderns, than to apply Epictetus. 


An unsigned review: North American Review, April, 1866. 
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Italian Journeys. By William Dean Howells. 


When William Dean Howells came with his wife to Boston 















to be associate editor of the Atlantic Monthly, Charles Eliot 
Norton, so Miss Howells told me, personally undertook to find 
in Cambridge a house that would be pleasant for them to 
occupy, so glad was he to have near him the author of Venetian 
Life and Italian Journeys. The review that James wrote of 

the latter volume was among the early courtesies that began 
the long friendship between him and Howells. His appreciation 
of Howells, his enthusiasm for Italy, his comparison of 
Howells with Hawthorne, and the brief concluding catalogue of 
those qualities that make literature a delightful element in 
life reveal as much about the critic as they do about the 
author of Italian Journeys. There appears to have been no 


reprint of this review. 
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Italian Journeys. By William Dean Howells. 


Under favor of his work on Venetian Life, Mr. Howells 
took his place as one ot the most charming of American writers 
and most satisfactory of American travellers. He is assuredly 
not of those who journey from Dan to Beersheba only to cry out 
that all is barren. Thanks to the keenness of his observation 
and the vivacity of his sympathies, he treads afresh the most 
frequently trodden routes, without on the one hand growing 
eynical over his little or his great disappointments, or in 
taking refuge on the other in the well-known alternative of the 
Baron Munchausen. Mr. Howells has an eye for the small things 
of nature, or art, and of human life, which enables him to ex- 
tract sweetness and profit from adventures the most prosaic, 
and which prove him a very worthy successor of the author of 
the "Sentimental Journey". Mr. Howells takes things as he 
finds then and as history has made them....he takes them as a 
man of the world, who is not a little a moralist, - a gentle 
moralist, a good deal a humorist, and most of all a poet; and 
he leaves them - he leaves them as the man of real literary 
power and the delicate artist alone knows how to leave them, 
with new memories mingling, for our common delight with the old 
memories that are the accumulation of ages, and with a fresh 
touch of color modestly gleaming amid the masses of local and 
historical color. It is for this solid literary merit that 
Mr. Howell's writing is valuable....and the more valuable that 
it is so rarely found in books of travel in our own tongue.... 
This charm of style Mr. Howells’ two books on Italy possess in 
perfection: they belong to literature and to the center and 
core of it,...the region where men think and feel, and one may 
say almost breathe, in good prose, and where the classics 
stand on guard. 


Mr. Howells is not an economist, a statistican, a his- 
torian, or a propagandist in any interest; he is simply an ob- 
server, responsible only to a kindly heart, a lively fancy, and 
a healthy conscience....He must have felt the importance of 


rie tied his book....a@ work ofgenerous and unalloyed entertain- | 
ment. 


_These "Italian Journeys" are a record of some dozen ex- 
cursions made to various parts of the peninsula during a long 
residence in Venice....so long as that deeply interesting 
country continues to stand in its actual reletion, aesthetical- 
ly and intellectually, to the rest of civilization the topic 
will not grow threadbare. There befell a happy moment in his- 
tory when Italy got the start of the rest of Christendom; and 
the ground gained, during that splendid advance, the other 
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nations have never been able to recover. We go to Italy to 
gaze upon certain of the highest achievements of human power - 
| achievements, moreover, which, from their visible and tangible 
nature, are particularly well adapted to represent to the ‘ 
imagination the maximum of man's creative force. So wide is 
the interval between the great Italian monuments of art and the 
works of the colder genius of the neighboring nations, that we 
| find ourselves willing to look upon the former as the ideal and 
the perfection of human effort, and to invest the country of 
| their birth with a sort of half-sacred character. This is in- | 
| deed but half the story. Through the more recent past of Italy 
there gleams the stupendous image of a remoter past, behind the 
| splendid efflorescence of the Renaissance we detect the fulness 
of a prime which, for human effort and human will, is to the 
greatest aesthetic explosion of the sixteenth century very much 
| what the latter is to the present time. And then beside the 
glories of Italy, we think of her sufferings; and besides the 
master-works of art we think of the favors of Nature; and 
| along with these profane matters, we think of the Church,.... 
until, betwixt admiration and longing and pity and reverence, 
it is little wonder that we are charmed and touched beyond 
healing... 


thereupon felt and fancied; and his work has thus a thoroughly 
personal flavor....Things slight and simple and impermanent all 
put on a hasty comeliness at the approach of his pen. 


Mr. Howells is in short, a descriptive writer in a sense 
and with a perfection that, in our view, can be claimed for no | 
other American writer except Hawthorne. Hawthorne, indeed, was| 
perfection, but he was only half descriptive. He kept an eye | 
on an unseen world, and his points of contact with this actual | 
sphere were few and slight. One feels through all his descrip- 

| tions....we speak especially of his book on England,....that he 
| was not a man of the world,....of this world which we after all 
love so much better than any other. But Hawthorne cannot be | 
disposed of in a paragraph and we confine ourselves to our 
author. Mr. Howells is the master of certain refinements of | 


He relates what he saw with his own eyes, and what he 





style, of certain exquisite intentions (intentions in which 
humor generally plays a large part), such as are but little 
practised in these days of crude and precipitate writing.... 


the less sure for its lightness. It is the touch of a writer 
who is a master in his own line, and we have not so many writer 
and masters that we can afford not to recognize real excellence 
It is our own loss when we look vacantly at those things which 


In all these things Mr. Howells' touch is light, but none | 
make life pleasant. Mr. Howells has the qualities which make 


| 
| 
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literature a delightful element in life....taste and culture 
and imagination and the incapacity to be common. 


An Unsigned review: The North American Review, January, 1868, 
p ° 326-339 ° 
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Henry Beyle, A Critical and Biographical Study. 
By Andrew Archibald Paton. 


During the year 1874 Henry James was from Europe con- 
tributing to several magazines his impressions of travel 
through Italy, the Netherlands, and Englend. In September the 
Nation printed his review of a study of Henry Beyle, or 
Stendhal, made by Andrew Archibald Paton. Beyle was interest- 
ing to James because he was a critic and because he wrote novels 
notable for their acute psychological presentation of charac- 
ter. The succinctness with which James analyzes the qualities 


of Beyle is close to epigrammatic. Such concision was often 


a trait of his expression in his younger years. The paver has 


not been reprinted. An arresting phrase is that of the de- 
velopment of the science of taste indicating that James 
apparently at that time accepted as possible a system of 
scientifically established principles of appreciation. This 
view had been enthusiastically maintained by Taine in the 
introductory chapter to A History of English Literature trans- 
lated from the French by Van Laun and reviewed by James in a 


signed review which was printed in the Atlantic Monthly for 


April, 1872. 
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Henry Beyle, A Critical and Biographical Study 
By Andrew Archibald Paton. 
i! 


Beyle was the most French of Frenchmen, but he spent half 
his life wc Italy, lauding the Italians and denouncing his 
countrymen. 


Stendhal as an art critic is inveterately beside the 
mark, and it is striking evidence of the development of the 


science of taste within the last forty years that his extreme 
"sensibility" as as he would call it, and his excellent opportun- 


ities to study, he should seem to us nowadays to belong to so 
false a school. 


He was a strange mixture of genius and pretension. He 
practiced contempt on a wholesale, a really protesque scale. 


one's self sincerely and consistently to the feeling of the 
hour, was the finest thing in the world. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| His notion was that passion,...the power to surrender | 
We enjoy his clear vision of the mechanism of character. | 

He was an entertaining mixture of sentiment and cynicism...... 
| It seems to him that one may lead a perfectly scandalous life 


and sit up half the night reading Dante in a pure glow of 
rapture. 


Something neither serious nor solemn....a kind of painful 
tension of feeling..... 


This bespeaks the restlessness of a superior mind. 


| 

We recommend his books to persons of "sensibility" whose 
| moral convictions have somewhat solidified. 
| 

| 


An unsigned reviews The Nation, September 17, 1874, p.187-189. 
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Tiéophile Gautier 


Before the publication of French Poets and Novelists (1878 
Henry James had written at least three reviews concerning 


Gautier. "Th€atre de Théophile Gautier" appeared in the North 





American Review, April, 1873. "A Winter in Russia by Theophile 


Gautier" appeared in the October issue of the same Review in 
the succeeding year. "Théophile Gautier, Souvenirs Intimes. 
Par Ernest Feydeau" appeared in the Nation, November 12, also 
in 1874. Passages from these papers are combined, as illustra- 
tions of variations on the same theme. The first of the 
studies, the only one to be reprinted, that of 1873, was in- 
cluded in French Poets and Novelists with the title I have 

used as inclusive of the subject James dealt with. a rare 
power to perceive beauty, the mastery of a perfect style, a 
command of an exquisitely rich and picturesque vocabulary, 
these qualities made Gautier exceptionally interesting to 

Henry James, even as his brother William had anticipated. The 
comment upon Gautier's "consistent levity" and the re- 
appearance (first made in William's letter already quoted) of 
the comparison with the poodle are both entertaining. One is 


sensible of the satisfaction James evidently experienced in 


examining the work of one whom he deemed an artist. 
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Théophile Gautier, Souvenirs Intimes. Par Ernest Feydeau. 















Théophile Gautier was blessed with a perception of mat- 
erial beauty so intense and comprehensive that he was unable to 
write five lines without creating a lovely mirage or minister- 
ing in some odd fashion to the delight of the eyes. Art was 
his divinity, and he worshipped her by example as well as by 
dogma. He forged himself, at the outset of his career, a per- 
fect style and his lavish application of it has always reminded 
us of the conduct of the heroes of old-fashioned romances, who 
pay their debt by breaking off a bit of their gold chain.... 


For many minds - minds of an ascetic or utilitarian tem- 
per - he will always have a limited interest. In his own way, 
Gautier was simply perfect....He had an extraordinary 
intellectual simplicity. 


The late M. Feydeau - In Souveniers Intimes - talks of him 
as a great thinker and 2 profound scholar....such indiscreet 
adulation will provoke a smile in those who have breathed the 
atmosphere so unweighted with a moral purpose, so unstirred by 
the breath of a reflection, which prevades equally our 
author's most ardent verse and most deliperate prose. 


Gautier's simplicity is his alpha and his omega....He 
never judged morality; he knew no more about it than a Fiji- 
Islander about coal smoke. His sole mission in the world was 
to meke pictures....Nature had furnished him with an unequalled 
apparatus for aesthetic perception and verbal portraiture and 
she had attempted in the intellectual line, to do nothing else. 
To preserve the balance she....had given him an imperturbable 
moral amenity....We do not really react upon natural impres- 
sions and assert our independence, until these impressions have 
been absorbed into our moral life....and become a mysterious 
part of moral passion. Poor Gautier seems to stand forever in 
the chill external air which blows over the surface of things; 
above his brilliant horizon there peeped no friendly refuge of 
truth purely intellectual, where he cold rake over the embers 


of philosophy, and rest his tired eyes among the shadows of 
the unembodied. 


He could never treat himself to that supreme luxury of 
the artist - the leisure to do a certain fine thing to please 
himself....His vivid images, his charming fancies, his wealth 
of color and metaphor and perception, his polished perfection 
and unerring felicity of style, through all of which, as we 
read, there seems to circulate such a current of joyous spon- 
taneity and leisurely appreciation, were to the writer's own 
sense all mere daily drudgery, paid for by the line....the 
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goaded effort of a mind haunted by visions of hungry mouths and 
unpaid bills....The conjunction of Gautier's hurried, over- 
worked, oppressed manner of life with the indescribably ex- 


quisite chiselled quality....of his prose is one of the inter- 
esting facts of literature. (1) 


A Winter in Russia, by Théophile Gautier. 





He is what the French call a fantaisiste, and his fanta- 
sies are four-fifths verbal to one-fifth intellectual. Half 
the charm....is the mere flutter and curl of his phrase, as he 
unreels it in long bright-colored ribands....Moreover, Gautier 
chooses his words with extraordinary fineness of instinct, and 
in his pictures every hair stroke counts. 


Gautier was so true an artist that everything he wrote 
has a singuler unity. 


The book is a verbal symphony on the theme frost. He 
travels....that is he looks and enjoys. He was an admirable 
descriptive poet....his powers of reflection were about 
equivalent to those of an intelligent poodle. (2) 


Theophile Gautier. 


"Descriptive" writing, to our English taste, suggests 
nothing very enticing....a respectable sort of padding, at best, 
but a few degrees removed in ponderosity from downright moral- 
izing....There is no better proof of Gautier's talent. than that 
he should have triumphantly reformed this venerable abuse and 
«eeemade one of the heaviest kinds of writing one of the light- 
est....the image, the object, the scene, stands arrested by his 
phrase with the wholesome glow of truth overtaken. Gautier's 
native gift of expression was extremely rich, and he cultiveted 
and polished it with a diligence that may serve to give the 
needed balance of gravity to his literary character. He en- 
riched his picturesque vocabulary from the most recondite 
sources; it has a most robust comprehensiveness. His favorite 
reading was the dictionary; he loved words for themselves.... 
for their look, their aroma, their color, their fantastic in- 
timations....He had an almost Rabelaisian relish for ennumera- 
tions, lists and catalogues....a sort of grotesque delight in 
quantity....these are not the tokens of aman of thought. In 


(1) An unsigned review: North American Review, October, 1874, 
p. 416-423, WS KG eee 


(2) An unsigned reviews The Nation, Nov. 12, 1874, p. 3221-322. 
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the line of moral expression his phrase would have halted 
sadly; and when he emits a reflection, he is a very Philistine 
of Philistines. He was a sort of light-handed Rabelais whom 
oeeene resembled in that exuberance of temperament which his 
countrymen are fond of calling peculiarly "Gaulois". 


With faith of any sort Gautier strikes us as slenderly 
furnished. Even his aesthetic principles are held with a 
good-humoured laxity. 


an observer and describer, he was the frankest of democrats 
-eeeGautier's best verse is neither sentimental, narrative nor 
even lyrical. It is always pictorial and plastic....a matter 
of images, "effects" and colour. 


| He was incapable of blasphemy because he was incanable of 

respect. He is compounded of consistent levity. Infinite.... 

| are the combinations of our faculties. Some of us are awkward 

writers and yearning moralists; others are masters of a per- 

| fect style which has never reflected a spiritual spark. He 

could look every day at a group of beggars sunning themselves 

on the Spanish Steps at Rome, against their golden wall of 
mouldering travertine, and see nothing but the fine brownness 
of their rags and their flesh-tints....see it and enjoy it 
forever, without an hour's disenchantment, without a chance of 
one of those irresistible revulsions of mood in which the 
tmellowest" rags are but filth, and filth is poverty, and 
poverty a haunting shadow, and picturesque squalor a mockery. 

| His unfaltering robustness of vision - of appetite, one may 

| 

| 

| 


| 

He was sensuously a conservatives although, after all, as 
say - made him not only strong but enviable. (1) 
| 


(1) Henry James, French Poets and Novelists, 1878, "Théophile 
Gautier", p. 438-70, appeared first as a review in the 
North American Review, April 1873, with the title, 
"Théatre de Théophile Gautier: Mysteres, Comédies, et 
Ballets." 
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Alfred de Musset 


Henry James gave this study of de Musset first place in 


French Poets and Novelists. It had appeared previously in The 





Galaxy for June, 1877, and is a review of Biographie de Alfred 
de Wusset, par Paul de Musset. In addition to comment upon the 
life of de Musset, James discusses the writings of the poet; 
this part is particularly interesting because there are few 
among the criticisms of James that deal with poetry. He con- 
trasts the lack of vigor and curiosity de Musset shows with the 
resilient qualities of Shelley. In the power to express pas- 
sion with a warmth of immediacy that ignores reflection James 
finds that de Musset is like Byron. In the qality of his 
fancy de Musset, in his dramas, reminds James of Shakespeare. 
His analysis of the elements that enter into lyric poetry is 


clearly expressed. The term genius seems to be used with three 


different meanings. "His own peculiar genius" apparently 
indicates the individual endowment. A somewhat different mean- 
ing, more generalized, is evidently the meaning used in, “There 
is in most poetry a great deal of....genius." The third use is 
in the phrases "de Musset's lyric genius"..."A dramatic genius" 
which suggests that a man may possess several kinds of genius. 


James does not, however, ascribe genius to the gifted person 


who must do as he pleases, and then write when the fancy takes 
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| 
| 
Alfred de Musset. | 


De Musset did nothing in the sterner sense of the word. 

It is annoying to think that Alfred de Musset should have been 
meagerly contemplative. This is a weakness that tells against | 
him more than the weakness of what would be called his excesses. 
From the viewpoint of his own peculiar genius it was a good 
fortune for him to be susceptible and tender, sensitive and 
passionate. The trouble was not that he was all this, but that 
he was lax and soft, that he had too little energy and curios- 
ity. Shelley was at least equally tremulous and sensitive.... 
equally a victim of his impressions and an echo of his tempera- 
ment. But even Musset's fondest readers must feel that Shelley 
hed within him a firm, divinely,....tempered spring, against 
which his spirit might rebound indefinitely. 


The ednacle was all for Spain, for local colour, for sere 
nades, and daggers, and Gothic arches. It was nothing if not 
audacious (it was in the van of the Romantic movement), and it 
was partial to whet is called in Prance the "humoristic" as 
well as the ferociously sentimental. 


Passion with a poet, even when it is most genuine, is very 
much an affair of the imagination and the personal temperament 
oeeeand the susceptibilities of this young man were already 
exquisitely active. 


His business was to talk about love....and he would have 
been quite at a loss to understand why he should have blustered 
or stammered in preluding so beautiful a theme. 


The great event of his life....was his journey to Italy 
with George Sand. 


...-/There was/ a sort of colossal indecency in the pub- 
licity given to the affair....Hither it was a very serious af- 
fair for the remarkable couple who undertook it, or....else it 
was a piece of levity and conscious self-display,.... 


But Musset, like all poets, was essentially a creature of 
impressions; as with all poets, his sentimental faculty needed 
constantly to renew itself....After the catastrophe at times 
his imagination saved him, distinctly from permanent depres- 
sion; and on a different line, this same imagination helped 
him into dissipation. 


He was unable to force himself; he belonged to the race of 


gifted people who must do as they please. He must write when 
the fancy took him. 
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| He was beyond question one of the first poets of our day.. 
| »»-if the poetic force. is measured by the quality of the in- 
spiration....by its purity...."intensity", and closely personal | 
savour. He was a thoroughly personal poet....Alfred de Musset' 
place is surely very high. He was not the poet of nature, of 
the universe, of reflection, of morality, of history; he was th 
poet simply of a certain order of personal emotion, and his 
charm is in the frankness and freedom, the grace and harmony 
with which he expresses these emotions. The affairs of the 
heart, these were his province....Half the beauty of his 
‘writing is its simple suggestiveness of youthfulness. 





If the presumption is against the dignity of deeply lyric 
utterance, poor de Musset....is a mere grotesque sound of 
lamentation. 


He has a quality equally rare in literature and in life. 
He has passion. There is in most poetry a great deal of re- 
flection, of wisdom, of grace, or art, of genius; but (especial- 
ly in English poetry) there is little of this peculiar property 
of Musset's. When it occurs we feel it to be extremely valu- 
able it touches us beyond anything else. It was the great gift 
of Byron, the quality by which he will live in spite of those 
weaknesses and imperfections, which may be pointed out by the 
dozen....-eMusset resembles Byron in the fact that the beauty of 
his verse is somehow identical with the feeling of the writer 
eeeeWith his immediate sensible warmth....and not dependent on 
that reflective stage into which, to produce its great effects, 
most English poetic expressions instantly passes, and which 
seems to chill even while it nobly beautifies. 


88 ES SE eee SSN aw sss 


Since his death a new school of poets has sprung un....of 
which, indeed, his contemporary, Théophile Gautier, may be re- 
garded as founder. These gentlemen have taught French poetry a 
multitude of paces of which so sober-fated a damsel was 
searcely to have been supposed capable....They have sounded the 
depths of versification, and beside their refined, consumate 
facture Musset's simple devices and good-natured prosody seem 
to belong to a primitive stage of art. It is the difference 
between a clever performer on a tight rope and a gentleman 
strolling along on a soft turf with his hands in his pockets. 


a 


If people care supremely for form, Musset will not half 
satisfy them. 


It is in his grace that we must look for his style. 
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So far in relation to Musset's lyric genius....He had 
beside a dramatic genius of the highest beauty. 


In his dramas as in his verses this weakness is that his 
is amateurish; they lack construction.... 


He made no concessions to contemporary "realism", 


The great charm is de Musset's dramatic world itself, the 
atmosphere in which his figures move, the element they breathe. 


eeeein the quality of his fancy Musset reminds us of 
Shakespeare. His little dramas go forward in the country of 
"As You Like It" and “Winter's Tale". His fancy loves to 
play with human life, and in the tiny mirror that it holds up 
we find something of the depth and mystery of the object. 


We cannot help but feel that he is an example of the 
wasteful way in which nature and history sometimes work - of 
the cruel indifference to our personal standards of economy - 
of the vast amount of material they take to produce a little 
result....all this was necessary in order that we should have 
the two or three little volumes into which his best could be 
compressed. It takes certainly a great deal of life to make a 
little art: In this case, however, we must remember, that 
little is exquisite. 





Henry James, French Poets and Novelists, "Alfred de Musset", 


1878 a Pp ° §-38 ° 
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Honoré de Balzac. 


Balzac was to furnish to Henry James the theme for a 
number of critical studies. The one from which the following 
passages have been selected was printed in the Galaxy December, 
1875, and in French Poets and Novelists. Comte, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, George Sand, Ivan Turgénieff, and Dickens are 
compared with the great French novelist and used to define and 
illustrate his gifts and his limitations. The difference be- 
tween French imagination and the English, between French 
irony and English, between French temperament and English 
conscience, is a source of much interest to James, and is a 
matter upon which he frequently dilates. Balzac suggests a 
fresh interpretation of genius: the full use of a man's power 
to produce makes him to that degree a genius. Fallacies of 
form and style, of taste and art, - another brief catalogue 
of indispensables, - these characterized the work of Balzac, 
and yet, though he lacked that other precious quality of 
charm, he must, James declares, be granted a great artist of 


prodigious power. 
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Balzac 


Balzac’s "Comédie Humaine" is on the imaginative line very 
much what Comte's "Positive Philosophy" is on the scientific. 
These great enterprises are equally characteristic of the 
French passion for completeness, for symmetry, for meking a 
system as neat as an epigram - of its intolerance of the in- 
definite, the unformulated. The French mind likes better to 
squeeze things into a formula that mutilates them, if need be, 
to have them in the frigid vague. The farther limit of its 
powers or arrangements....is the limit of the knowable. 


He would be an incautious spirit who should propose here- 
upon to decide whether the French imagination or the English is 
the more potent. The one sees a vast number of obstacles and 
the other a vast number of remedies....the one beholds a great 
many shadows and the other a great many lights. 


In addition_to possessing an immense knowledge of his 
field he /Balzac/ was conscious thet he needed a philosophy - 
a system of opinions. 


Balzac is....an elaborate conservative....a Tory of the 
deepest dye. 


There are two writers in Balzac....the spontaneous one 
and the reflective one....the former of which is much more 
delightful, while the latter is the more extraordinary. 


His sincere, personal beliefs may be reduced to a very | 
compact formulas; he believed that it was possible to write 


magnificent novels, and that he was the man to do it. He be- 
lieved, otherwise stated, that human life was infinitely dra- 
matic and picturesque and that he possessed an incomparable 
analytic perception of the fact. 


If being a man of genius means being identical with one's 
productive faculty, never was there such a genius as Balzac's. 


Like all persons who have looked a great deal at human 
life, he had been greatly struck with most people's selfish- 
aise 8 this quality seemed to him the most general in 
mankind. 


The moral, the intellectual atmosphere of his genius is 
extraordinarily gross and turbid....When we approach Thackeray 
and George Eliot, George Sand, and Turgénieff, it is into the 
conscience and the mind that we enter, and we think of these 
writers primarily as great consciences and great minds. When 











80. 





81. 





we approach Balzac we seem to enter into a great temperament... 
a prodigious nature....His robust imagination seems a sort of 
physical faculty and impresses us more with its sensible mass 
and quantity than with its lightness or fineness. 


If he had been asked what was, for human purposes, the 
faculty he valued most highly, he would have said the power of 
dissimulation. He regards it as the sign of all superior 
people....Duplicity is more picturesque than honesty. In place 
of a moral judgment of conduct,....Balzac usually gives us an 
aesthetic judgment. 


Portraiture of people is Balzac's strongest gift. 


vividness but the outline is fantastic and arbitrary; we but 
half believe in it. 


/Turgénieff/ with the Russian novelist the person repre- 
sented is equally definite....and the author's perceptions of 
idiosyncracies is sometimes even more subtle. 


| 
| 
Dickens often sets a figure before us with extraordinary 

But behind Balzac's figures we feel a certain heroic | 
pressure that drives them home to our credence,...a contagious 
illusion on the author's own part.... 

Portraits shape tnemselves under his pen as if in obedi- 
ence to an irresistible force....The fertility of his imagina- 
tion in this respect was something marvelous. 


There is almost always to us English readers something 
eruel and wounding in French irony....something almost 
sanguinary in French caricature. To be ridiculous is made to 
appear like a crime and to deprive the unhappy victim of any 
right that an accute observer is bound to respect. 


The Dodson Family in George Eliot's "Mill on the Floss" 
are apparently a scantily mitigated mixture of the ridiculous 
and the disagreeable....the picture /of them/ is not invidious. 
Balzac is always invidious. He grudges and hates and despises. 


Balzae's figures are better than the use he mekes of them 
eee-Ot All the great novelists he is the weakest in talk. 


It is hard to think of a virtue or vice to which he has 
not given eminent embodiment. 


The subject, in other words, is always solid and interest- 
ing through his innumerable fallacies of form md style, of 
taste and art, that is always valuable. 











| 
| Balzac's superior handling of women seems to us both a 
| truth and a fallacy. 


He takes the old-fashioned view....woman is the female of 
the man and in all respects his subordinate; she is pretty and 
| usly, virtuous and vicious, stupid and cumning,..The metier de 
| femme may be summed up in the art of titillating in one way or 
| another the senses of mm..../the idea that/7 women in good and 
| in evil act almost exclusively from personal motives. Men do 
| so often, the romancer says, women always do. 





Balzac's style would demand a chapter apart. It is the 
least simple style, probably, that ever was written; it bristle 
| it cracks, it swells and swaggers: but it is a perfect expres- 
sion of the man's genius....in so far as his method was an in- 
stinct and in theory he had the aid of an immense force of con- 

viction....He has against him that he lacks that slight but 

needful thing - charm. To feel how much he lacked it you must 
read his prefaces with their vanity, avidity, and garrulity, 
their gross revelation of his processes, of his squabbles with 
his publishers, their culinary atmosphere. But our last word 
about him is that he had incomparable power. 


Henry James, French Poets and Novelists, 1878, p. 102-150. 








| He is one of the finest of artists and one of the coarsest. 


| 
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George Sand 


Of the seven studies Henry James made of George Sand 
three were reprinted in Notes on Novelists (1914). Three were 


not reprinted. The one used here was included in French Poets 





and Novelists (1878). The interesting features of this paper 
comprise, first his measuring George Sand's authoritative | 
revelation of passion in her fiction with the less ardent 
treatment bestowed upon matters of the heart by the English 
novelists. Second is the analysis of the genius of George 
Sand: in her genius has both quality, characterized as 
feminine, and quantity, denominated masculine. The difference 
between the feminine attributes and the masculine ones is a 
matter of distinction which Jemes finds full of suggestion 


to the critic psychologically inclined. One other point of 


note is his sense of the similarity between the writing of 


the novelist and the painting of Turner. 
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George Sand. 


/Mi. Taine7 the apostle of the "milieu" and the "moment" 
«eee justly remarked that George Sand is an exceptionally good 
case for the study of the pedigree of a genius....for ascer- 
| taining the part of prior generations in forming one of those 
| minds that shed back upon them the light of glory. What ren- 
ders Madame Sand so available an example of heredity is the 
| 





fact that the process went on very publicly. 


This making acquaintance with life at first hand is, 
roughly speaking, the great thing that, as a woman, Madame 
Sand achieved; and she was predestined to achieve it. 


What was feminine in her was the quality of her genius; 
| the guantity of it - its force and mass and energy - was 
| masculine, and masculine were her temperament and character. 


| George Sand's superiority (to other young women) was thet 

| she looked at life from a high point of view, and that she had 

| extraordinary talent....She found that she could write, and she) 
took up her pen never to lay it down....From the beginning she 

| had a great style. In "Valentine" there is proof of the high- 
est literary instinct - an art of composition, a propriety and 
harmony of diction, such as belong only to the masters. 


It_is George Sand's merit that she has given us ideas upon 
them, /the ardent forces of the heart7, that she has enlarged 
the novel reader's conception of them and proved herself in all 
that relates to them as authority....From this standpoint, Miss 

Austen, Walter Scott, and Dickens will appear to have omitted 





the erotic sentiment altogether, and George Bliot will seem to 
have treated it with singular austerity. Strangely loveless 





seen in this light, are those large, comprehensive fictions 
Middlemarch" and "Daniel Deronda", They seem to foreign read-| 
ers, probably, like vast cold, commodious, respectable rooms, | 
through whose window panes one sees a snow-covered landscape, 
and across whose acres of sober-hued carpet one looks in vain 
for a fireplace or a fire. 


emotions, all convictions; only to keep the welfare of the 
human race, and especially of its humbler members wellin mind, 
end to trust that one's moral and intellectual life would take 


Madame Sand's plan was to be open to all experience, all 
a form profitable to the same. 
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fner romances/ are excellent reading for once, but they 
lack that quality which makes things classical - makes them im- 
pose themselves. It has been said that what makes a book 
classic is its style. We should modify this and instead of 
style say form. Madame Sand's novels have plenty of style, but 
they have no form. Balzac's have not a shred of style, but the 
have a great deal of form. Posterity doubtless will make a 
selection from each list, but the few volumes of Balzac it pre- 
serves will remain with it longer....than those which it 
borrows from his great contemporary. 


George Sand invites reperusal less than any mind of equal | 
eminence. Is this because, after all, she was a woman, and the 
laxity of the feminine intellect could not fail to claim its 
parti im) her? 


She poured her material into the crucible of art, and the 
artist's material is of necessity in a large measure his ex- 
perience. Madame Sand never described the actual; this was 
often her artistic weakness, and as she has the reproach she 
should also have the credit. 


In saying that George Sand lacks truth the critic more 
particularly means that she lacks exactitude - lacks the 
method of truth....we should say of her not that she knew human 
nature, but that she felt it....She was contemplative but she 
was not, in the deepest sense, observant. She was a very high 
order of sentimentalist, but she was not a moralist. She per- 
ceived a thousand things, but she rarely in strictness judged; 
so that although her books have a great deal of wisdom, they 
have not what is called weight.... 


If Turner had written his landscapes instead of painted 
them he might have written as George Sand has done. 


George Sand's optimisn, her idealism, are very beautiful, 
and the source of that impression of largeness, luminosity and 
liberality which she makes upon us. But we suspect that some- 
thing even better in a novelist is that tender appreciation of 
actuality which makes even the application of a single coat of 
rose-color seem an act of violence. 


Henry James, French Poets and Novelists, "George Sand", 1878, 
pe 190-236. 
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Sainte-Beuve. 


The work of the French critic, Sainte-Beuve, strongly 
influenced the earlier writing of Henry James. Indeed, some of 
his best critical essays, those of the eighties and early 
nineties, gathered into Partial Portraits and Essays in London 
and Elsewhere, show to what excellent advantage he had 


studied and adapted to his own use the method and principles 


of his chosen master. Of the four studies of Ssinte-Beuve made 





by James, this, the latest, printed first in the North American 
Review, January, 1880, was an examination of the recently pub- 
lished Correspondance de Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve, and 
reprinted with revisions by James, in American Literary 
Criticism (1904). Here again appears the contrast between 

| feminine and masculine elements found in the same person, more 
comprehensively analysed than they were in the study of George 
Sand. It must be admitted that not a few from both categories 
of qualities are those that described the gifts of Henry James 
himself. The definition of critic comes close to the practice 
of James. The idea that a man's style is the complete expres- 
sion of his personality is one of the fundamentals of James's 
principles. One is struck by the stressed value of 


impression for the critic. James too valued his impressions. 


86. 
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Sainte-Beuve. 


In Sainte-Beuve the whole man was in the special work.... 
he was all a writer, a critic, an appreciator. He was literary 
in every pulsation of his being, and he expressed himself 
totally in his literary activity....He lost no time, and he 
never wasted any. He was not even married; his literary con- 
sciousness was never complicated with the sense of an unlit- 
erary function. His mind was never diverted or distracted from 
its natural exercise....that of looking in literature for il- 
lustrations of life, and of looking in life for aids to liter- 
ature....ehis work offers a singularly complete image of his 
character, his tastes, his temper, his idiosyncracies....His 
literary career was an intensely laborious one - his time, 
attention and interest, his imagination and sympathy were un- 
ceasingly mortgaged. 

| 





He had,....two passions which are commonly assumed to ex- 
elude each other the passion for scholarship and the passion | 
for life....putting aside the poets and novelists, the purely 
imaginative and inventive authors, he is the writer who has 
imported into literature the largest element of life. No 
scholar was ever so much an observer, or a moralist, 4 
psychologist; and no observer, surely was ever so much of a 
scholar. He valued life and literature equally for the light 
they threw upon each other; to his mind one implied the other; 
he was unable to conceive of them apart. Someone said of him 
that he had the organization of a nervous woman and the powers 
of acquisition of a Benedictine. Sainte-Beuve had nerves | 
assuredly; there is something feminine in his tact, his pene- | 
tration, his subtilty, and pliability, his rapidity of transi- | 
tion, his magical divinations, his sympathies and antipathies, 
his marvelous art of insinuation, of expressing himself by 
fine touches and of adding touch to touch. But all this side 
of the feminine genius in Sainte-Beuve was reinforced by facul- 
ties of quite another order....faculties of the masculine 
stamp....the completeness, the solid sanse, the constant rea- 
son, the moderation, the copious knowledge, the passion for 
exactitude and for general considerations....He had ended by 
becoming master of a style of which the polished complexity was 
a complete expression of his nature....a style which always re- 
minds one of same precious stone that has been filed into a 
hundred facets by the skill of a consummate lapidary....The 
very pivot of Sainte-Beuve's intellectual existence was what he 
would have called the liberty of appreciation....his great 
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qualities - his intense interest in the truth of any matter, his 
desire to arrive at the most just and comprehensive perception 
of it, his delight in the labor involved in such attempts, and 
his exquisite skill in presenting the results of such labor.... 
these things have never been impugned....Like everyone else he 
had the defects of his qualities. He had a very large dose of 
what the French call "malice" - an element which was the coun- 
terpart of his subtilty, his feminine fineness of perception... 
the grain of corrosive censure with the little parcel of ameni- 
ties. In feats of this kind Sainte-Beuve was really quite won- 
derful; he strikes the reacer as more than feminine - as 
positively feline....He had the feline agility and pliance; 
nothing was more natural than that,he should have had the 
feline claw. 


A critic, in his conception, was not the narrow law-giver 
or the rigid censor that he is often assumed to bes; he was the 
student, the inquirer, the observer, the interpreter, the 
active, indefatigable commentator, whose constant aim was to 
arrive at justness of characterization. Sainte-Beuve's own 
faculty of characterization was of the rarest and most remark- 
able; he held it himself in the highest esteems he valued 
immensely his impression. 


His method was to "hit it" - to "say it", as he says - to 
express it, to put his fingers on the point; his philosophy was 
to accept and make the best of truths tms discriminated. 


It was, in fact, Sainte-Beuve's "very nature" to trust 
his impressions and to abide by what he considered his last 
analysis of a matter. He knew with what extreme intelligence 
he had regarded the point....he knew the light, the taste, the 
zeal, the experience he had brought to bear upon it. 















When it is a case of giving advice, of praising or of 
blaning, of replying to a question or an appeal, there is some- 
thing delightful in our impression of Sainte-Beuve's competence. 
He always knows so well the weak point, always touches in 
passing upon the remedy. 


£eonc lusion7 If it is a question of taking Sainte-Beuve or 
leaving him - of giving him our adherence or withholding it.... 
I take him definitely, and on the added evidence of these 


eae as the very genius of observation, diseretion and 
aste. 






Review of Correspondance of C. A. Sainte-Beuve, North American 
Review, Jan. 1880. ny 
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The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson. 


Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson were friends of 
the elder Henry James, so that his son was well able to 
characterize, from familiar acquaintance, both the Scotch 
philosopher and the Sage of Concord. Carlyle died in 1881, 
and Emerson in the following year. Their correspondence of 
a long lifetime was *put into the hands of Charles Eliot 
Norton to edit. The volume appeared in 1883. The personal 
association as well as the literary import of the book 

for Henry James make his review of it notable. The Century 
Magazine printed the study in the issue for June, 1883. 

The analysis of these two remarkable men by means of 
comparison. and of contrast is msterly. If the passages 
quoted seem to deal rather more fully with Carlyle than 
with Emerson, the whole essay is by no means partial in 

its presentation. A fine "portrait" of Emerson was 

written by James in 1887, on the publication of A Memoir of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson by James Elliot Cabot. "Emerson" 


holds first place in Partial Portraits. 











| The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, edited 
| by C. EH. Norton. 


Imerson was the voice of New England in those days, and 
| New England has. changed not a little. 


Transcendentalism has come and gone, and the abolition of 
slavery, and the novelty of the Unitarian creed, and the revel- 
ation of Goethe, and the doctrine of a vegetable diet, anda 
great many other reforms then deemed urgent. 


Originality, nature, humor, imagination, freedom, the 
disposition to talk, the play of mood, the touch of confidence 
these qualities of which the letters are full will with the 
aid of an inimitable use of language - a style which glances at 
|_ nothing that it does not remer grotesque - preserve their life 
| for readers even further removed from the occasion than 
| ourselves. 


| With several qualities in common, Carlyle and Emerson 

| diverged in their total expression with a canpleteness which is 

| full of suggestion as to their differences of circumstance, 

race, association, temper. Both were men of the poetic quality, 

men of imagination, both were Puritans; both of them looked in- 

stinctively at the world, at life, as a great total, full of 

| far-reaching relations; both of them set above everything else 

| the importance of conduct and of what Carlyle called veracity 
and Emerson called harmony with the universe. Both of them had 

| the desire, the passion, for sanething better,....the reform- 

| 

| 

| 








ing spirit, an interest in the destiny of mankind. But their 
| variations of feelings were of the widest, and the temperament 
of the one was absolutely opposed to the temperament of the 
other. Both were men of the greatest purity and, in the usual 
sense, simplicity of life, each had a high ideal, each kept 
| himself unspotted from the world. Their correspondence is to 
extraordinary degree the record, on either side of a career 
with which nothing base, nothing interested, no worldly avidity, 
| no vulgar vanity or personal error, was ever mingled - a career 
of public distinction and private honor, but with these things 
| 





what disparaties of tone, of manner, of inspiration! 


| Emerson was an optimist. Carlyle was a pessimist of 
"pessimists. 

The American public has little more to learn in regard to 
| aie extreme amenity of Emerson, his eminently gentle spirit, 
Boas almost touching tolerance, his deference toward every sort 
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of human manifestations; but many of his letters remind us 


afresh of his singular modesty of attitude and of his extreme | 
consideration for that blundering human family whom he believed| 
to be in want of light. His optimism mékes us wonder at times 
where he discovered the errors that it would seem well to set 
right, and what there was in his view of the world on which the 
spirit of criticism could feed. He had a high and noble con- 
ception of good, without having, as it would appear, a definite 
conception of evil. Carlyle, on the other hand, who has fear- 
fully little amenity (save in his direct relation to Emerson, 
where he is admirable) has a vivid conception of evil without a 
corresponding conception of good....Emerson by tradition and 
temperament was as deeply rooted a Puritan as Carlyle, but he 
was a Puritan refined and sublimated and a certain delicacy, a 
certain good taste would have prevented him from desiring (for 
the amelioration of mankind) so crude an occurrence as a return 
of the regiments of Oliver....Of "Current contempt" Carlyle had 
more than enough. If it is numorous and half-compassionate in 
his moments of canparative tolerance, it is savage in his 
melancholy ones and in either case, it is full of the enter- 
tainment that comes from great expression....Carlyle's pessi- 
mism was not only deep, but loud; not of the serene, but of the 
irritable sort. It is one of the strangest things to find such 





an appreciation of silence in a mind that in itself was, before 
all things, expressive. Carlyle's expression was never more 
rich than when he declared that things were immeasurable, un- 
utterable, not to be formulated....But his irritation communed 
happily for fifty years with Emerson's serenity, and the fact. 
is very honorable to both.... 


/Bmerson's/ His letters are especially interesting for the 
impressions they give us of what we may call the thinness of 
the New England atmosphere in those days - the thinness, and it 
must be added, the purity. An almost touching lightness, 
sparseness, transparency marked the social scenery in those 
days; and this impression, in Emerson's pages, is the greater 
by contrast with the echoes of the dense, warm life of London 
that are transmitted by his correspondent. 


The great Scotchman thought all talk the jabbering of apes 
whereas Emerson, who was the perfection of a listener, stood 
always in a posture of hopeful expectancy and regarded each 
delivery of a personal view as a new fact, to be estimated on 
its merits. In a genuine democracy all things are democratic; 
and this spirit of general deference, on the part of a beauti- 
ful poet who might have availed himself of the poetic license 
to be fastidious, was the natural product of a society in which 
it was held that everyone was equal to everyone else. It was 
as natural on the other side that Carlyle's philosovhy should 
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have aristocratic premises, and that he should call aloud for 
that imperial master, of the necessity for whom the New : leaned 
mind was so serenely unconscious.... 


There is always something high and pure in Emerson's 
speech, however, and it has often a perfect propriety....seem- 
ing, in answer to Carlyle's extravegances, the note of reason 
and justice. 


If the main interest of these letters is, as I have said, 
their illustration of the character of the writers, the effect 
of Carlyle's portion of them is to deepen our sense, already 
sufficiently lively, of his enormous incongruities. Consider- 
ably sad, as he would have said himself, is the picture they 
present of aman of genius....He was born out of humor with 
life; he came into the world with an insurmountable prejudice; 
and to be genial and gracious naturally seemed of small impor- 
tance in the face of the eternal veracities....veracities of 
such a grim and implacable sort. The strangest thing....was 
his magnificent humor. His humor was in truth not of comic but 
of tragic intention, and not so much a flame as an all-envelop- 
ing smoke. His treatment of all things is the humorous - un- 
fortunately in too many cases the ill-humorous. 


Pessimism, cynicism, usually imply 4 certain amount of in- 
difference and resignation; but in Carlyle these forces were 
nothing if not querulous and vocal. It must be remembered that 
he had an imagination which made acquiescence difficult....an 
imagination haunted with theological ad apoclyptic visions.... 
Both the moral and the physical world were full of pictures for 
him and it would seem to be by his great pictorial energy that 
he will live. 


Rt 


His doctrine reduced to the fewest words, is that life is 
very serious and that everyone should do his work honestly. 
That is the gist of the mtter; all the rest is magnificent 
vocalization. 


His extemporized, empirical style, however, it seems to 
us, the very substance of his thought. If the merit of a style 
lies in complete correspondence with the feeling of the writer, 
Carlyle's is one of the best. It is not defensible, but it is, 
victorious: and if it is neither homogeneous, nor, at times, 
coherent, it bristles with all marmer of felicities. It is true, 
nevertheless, that he had invented a manner, and that his man- 
ner had swallowed him up. To look at realities, and notat im- 
itations is what he constantly and sternly enjoins; but all the 
while he gives us the sense that it is not at things themselves, 
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but straight into the abysmal manner of his own that he is 
looking. 





Henry James,"The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson", the 
Century, June, 1883, p. 265-268. 





Ivan Turgénieff. 
Ivan Turgénieff, the great Russian novelist, died at 
Bougival, near Paris, in September, 1883. In Jmuary, 1884, 
| The Atlantic Monthly printed the tribute to him written by 
the subject of it vividly real as a personality. When Henry 
James went abroad to live and settled in Paris, he counted it 


one of the privileges of his life that there he met and knew 


| 
| 
| 
Henry James. It is a fine example of appreciation that makes 
the Russian writer. The manuscripts of the two novels left 
unfinished by Henry James at his death show that it was his 
habit to prepare a long preliminary sketch of the characters 
and scenes he intended to develop into a novel, very like the 


method he describes as the one that Turgénieff used. It was 


duced to American readers the novels and tales of Turgénieff. 
The first of these was contributed to the North American Review 
for April, 1874, and later included in French Poets and 
Novelists. The personal note, the glimpse of Flaubert's 
smoke-bedimmed, bare little salon filled with aesthetic 
radicals settling once for all mtters of art, and the suc- 


considered that James by a series of engaging reviews intro- 
cessfully communicated sense of a great man make the study 


i quoted exceptionally effective. 
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.eeeIt has been my wish to devote to his delightful memory | 
a few pages written under the impression of contact and 


| 
| Ivan Turgenieff. 1 
| intercourse... 





| 
| His genius for us is the Slav genius; his voice the voice 
| of those vaguely-imagined multitudes whom we think of more and 
| more today as waiting their turn, in the arena of civilization 
| in the grey expanses of the North. There is much in his wri- 
tings to encourage this view, and it is certain that he inter- 

| preted with wonderful vividness the temperament of his fellow- 

i countrymen. Cosmopolite that he had become by force of cir- 

: cumstances, his roots had never been loosened in his native 

| soil. The ignorance with regard to Russia and the Russians 

| which he found in abundance in the rest of Europe....had indeed 

| the effect to a certain degree to throw him back upon the deep 
| feelings which so many of his companions were unable to share 
| 
{ 





with him, the memories of his early years, the sense of wide 
poner horizons, the joy and pride in his mother-tongue. 


eeeeHe was the richest, the most delightful of talkers, a 
his face, his person, his temper, the thoroughness with which 
he had been equipped for human intercourse, make in the memory 

‘of his friends an image which is eampleted, but not thrown into 
the shade, by his literary distinction. 


| 








| ++-eHe was so simple, so natural, so modest, so destitute 
|'of personal pretension and of what is called the consciousness 
of powers, that one almost doubted at moments whether he was a 
‘man of genius after all. Everything good and fruitful lay mar 
|to him; he was interested in everything; and he was absolutely 
without that eagerness of self-reference which sometimes 
accompanies great, and even small, reputations. He had not a 
‘perticle of vanity; nothing whatever of the air of having a 
|part to play or a reputation to keep up. 
| 


| e-.eOur Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, moralistic, conventional 
| standards were far away from him, and he judged things with a 
freedom and spontaneity in which I found perpetual refreshment. 
His sense of beauty, his love of truth and right, were the 
_foundation of his nature; but half the charm of conversation 
with him was thet one breathed in an air in which cant phrases 
and erbitrary measurements simply sounded ridiculous. 
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Ba --eeHis was not, I should say 
|high degree, the artistic mature’ 
| eee 
| 





predominantly, or even in a 
though it was....deeply the 
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eeeelt was on these Sundays in Flaubert's little salon, 
which, at the top of a house at the end of Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré, looked rather bare and provisional, that, in the com- 
pany of the other familiars of the spot, more than ohe of whom 
have commemorated these occasions, Turgénieff's beautiful facu 
ty of talk showed at its best. He was easy, natural, abundant, 
more than I can describe, end everything that he said was 
touched with the exquisite quality of his imagination. What 
was discussed in that little smoke-clouded room was chiefly 
questions of taste, questions of art and form; and the speakers 
for the most part, were in aesthetic matters, radicals of the 
deepest dye. It would have been late in the day to propose 
among them any discussion of the relation of art to morality, 
any question of the degree in which a novel might or might not 
concern itself with the teaching of a lesson. They had settled 
these preliminaries long ago, and it would have been primitive 
and incongruous to recur to them. The conviction that held 
them together was the conviction that art and morality are two 
perfectly different things, and that the former has no more to 
do with the latter than it has with astronomy or embryology. 


! 
i 
H 


eeeeWhat he thought of the relation of art to life his 
stories, after all show better than anything else. The 
immense variety of life was ever present to his mind. 


eeeeHe was a beautiful intellect, of course, but above 
all he was a delightful, mild, masculine figure. The combi- 
nation of his deep, soft, lovable spirit, in which one felt all 
the tender parts of genius, with his immense, fair Russian 
physique, was one of the most attractive things conceivable. 


-.-eNothing that Turgénieff had to say could be more in- 
teresting than his talk about his own work, his manner of 
writing. What I have heard him tell of these things was worth 
of the beautiful results he produced; of the deep purpose per- 
vading them all, to show us life itself, The germ of a story 
with him was never an affair of plot....that was the last thing 
he thought of: it was the presentation of certain persons. 
The first form in which a tale appeared to him was as the | 
figure of an individual, or a combination of individuals, whom 
he wished to see in action being sure that such people must do 
something very special and interesting. They stood before him 
definite, vivid, and he wished to show as much as possible of 
their nature. The first thing he did was to make clear to 
himself what he did know, to Begin with; and to this end he 
wrote out a sort of biography of each of his characters, and 
everything that they had done and that had happened to them up 
to the opening of the story....With this material in hand he 
was able to proceeds the story all lay in the question, What 
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| Showed them completely; but, as he said, the defect of his 
manner and the reproach that was made him was his want of 
"architecture"....in other words, of composition. The great 
thing, of course, is to have architecture as well a precious 
material, as Walter Scott had them, as Balzac had them. 


shall I make them do? He always made them do things that 


eee eHe wrote fictions and dramas, but the great drama 
of his life was the struggle for a better state of things in 
Russia. In this drama he played a distinguished part. 


delightful of men; his large nature overflowed with the love 
of justices but he also was of the stuff of which glories 
are made. 


Henry James, Partial Portraits, "Ivan Turgénieff", 1884, 
p ° 291-323 ° 


eeeeHe was the most generous, the most tender, the most 
| 
| 
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Rudyard Kipling. 


For a new edition of Mine Own People and Soldiers Three 
made not long after Rudyard Kipling came to the United States, 


many times reprinted as an introduction to the work of Kipling. 


To show kindness to younger writers was characteristic of 


Sturges's translation, The Odd Number by de Maupassant, and one 
for Letters from America by Rupert Brooke. The figure of the 
young Kipling looking down apes the human scene from the win- 
dow frame of his distinctive personality, the enumeration of 
‘his exceptional endowments, the indicated freshness of his 
material, are all skillfully introduced. Thet "low canpany", 
when handled by Howells or Kipling, may be masterly is some- 
thing of a concession from the critic who is disposed to miss 
from fiction the omitted quality of the civilized, and to 
deprecate the primitive. The discussion of the use of the 
episode, rather than the plot, in Kipling's stories, - the 
episode which is the specimen, the illustration the "case" - 
reminds the reader that the "case' was the type of short story 


that James himself had already found rewarding to work with. 


| 
James. He wrote another such introduction for Jonathan 
| 
| 


Henry James wrote, in 1891, the introduction, which has been 
| 
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Rudyard Kipling 


He /Kipling7 has the great merit of being a compact and 
convenient illustration of the surest source of interest in any 
painter of life....that of having an identity as marked as a. 
window frame. 


He is one of the illustrations....that help to clear up 
the vexed question in the novel or the tale of kinds, camps, 
schools, distinctions, the right way and the wrong ways so.... 
positively does he contribute to the showing that there are 
just as many kinds, as many ways, as many forms, and degrees of 
the "right" as there are personal points of view. It is the 
blessing of the art he practices that it is made up of exveri- 
ence conditioned, infinitely, in this personal way....the sum 





of the feeling of life as reproduced by innumerable natures; 
natures that feel through all their differences, testify 
through their diversities: These differences, which make the 
identity, are of the indiviaual; they form the channel by which| 
life flows through nim, and how much he is able to give us of | 
life....in other words, how much he appeals to us....depends on 
whether they form it solidly. 


His extreme youth is indeed what I. may call his window- 
bar....the support on which he sonewhat rowdily leans while he 
looks down at the human scene with his pipe in his teeth; just 
as his other conditions....are his prodigious facility....his 
stiff selection; his unabashed temperament, his flexible | 
talent, his smoking-room mamer, his familiar friendship with 
India, his delight in battle, his "cheek" about women....and 
indeed about men and everything; his determination not to be 
duped, his "imperial" fibre, his love of the inside view, the 
private soldier and the primitive man. I must add further to 
this list of attractions the remarkable way in which he nakes 
us aware that he has been put up to the whole thing directly 
by life (miraculously in his teens), and not by the communica- 
tions of others. (He has too the freshness residing in the 
temper of the artist.) 


There is really only one strain that is absent from it - 
the voice, as it were, of the_civilized ma; in whom I also 
include the civilized woman /the camplicated soul./ 


Meanwhile we have Mulvaney, and Mulvaney is after all 
tolerably complicated....Hasn't he, for that matter the tongue 
of a hoarse siren, end hasn't he also mysteries and infinitudes 
almost Carlyle's?....He is a piece of portraiture of the lar- 
gest, vividest kind, growing and srowing on the painter's hand 
without ever outgrowing them....the truly appreciative should 
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e+esehave no quarrel with the primitive element in Mr. Kipling's| 
subject-matter, or with what,for want of a better name, I may 
call his love of low life. /Like Mr. Howells' masterly 


handling of some of the clumsiest, crudest, most human things 
in life,/ 


Nothing is more refreshing than this active, disinter- 
ested sense of the real. 


/The "Courting of Dinah Shadd" a masterpiece7 the talent 
that produces such a tale is a talent eminently in harmony with 
the short story, and the short story is, on our side of the 
channel, and of the Atlantic, a mine which will take a great 
deal of working. Admirable is the clearness with which Mr. 
Kipling perceives this....perceives what innumerable chances it 
gives, chances at touching life in a thousand different places, 
taking it up in innumerable pieces each a specimen and an il- 
lustration. In a word, he appreciates the episode, and there 
are signs to show that this shrewdness will, in general, have 
long innings. It will find the detachable, compressible "case" 
an admirable, flexible form; the cultivation of which may well 
add to the mistrust already entertained by Mr. Kipling, if his 
manner does not betray him, for what is clumsy and tasteless in 
the time-honored. practice of the "plot". It will fortify. him 
in the convictions that the vivid picture has a greater com- 
municative value than the Chinese puzzle. There is little 
enough "plot" in such a perfect little piece of hard repre- 


sentation as "The End of the Passage", to cite again only the 
most salient of twenty examples. | 


Henry James, Critical Introduction to Rudyard Kipling's 


| Mine Own People and Soldiers Three, p. VII-XXVI (1891). 
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dames Russell Lowell. 


"I may mention as my earliest impression of him /J.R.L./ 
the charm that certain of his Harvard lectures - on English 
literature, on Old French - had for a very immature person who 


was supposed to be pursuing, in one of the schools, a very dif- 


escaped with irresponsible zeal into the glow of Mr. Lowell's 














learned lamplight," writes Henry James of his friend. When 


James began to contribute to the North American Review Lowell | 
was of the editorial staff and kind to the new-comer. In the 


winter of 1872-73 Lowell and James were both in Paris, often 


seeing each other. The following winter they were in Florence 





enjoying Italy. When in 1880 Mr. Lowell, as foreign minister 


ferent branch of knowledge, but who on dusky winter afternoons 
| 
from the United States, was transferred from Spain to England, 





Henry James was established in residence there and their asso- 
| 


ciation was renewed and extended during the five years Lowell | 


represented his country at the Court of Saint James. A few 





years later when Mr. Lowell died, Henry dames wrote for the 












Atlantic Monthly, January, 1892, his personal impression of the 


| 


gifted and gracious man whose friendship he had valued. It was) 


ly fine. In studies like this of Lowell, like that of Emerson, 
like the one of Turgénieff, or that of Rupert Brooke, in which 


James sets down the qualities and deeds that have rendered an 
exceptional man uniquely individual, that his powers of 


analysis and appreciation are at their hi hest excellence, _ 


included in Essays in London. The opening passage is espnecial- 
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James Russell Lowell 





After a men's long work is over and the sound of his voice 
is still, those in whose regard he has held a high place find 
his image strangely simplified and summarized. The hand of 
death in passing over it, has smoothed the folds, mede it more 
typical and general. The figure retained by the memory is com-| 
pressed and intensified; accidents have dropped away from it 
and shades have ceased to count; it stands, sharply, for a few 
estimated and cherished things, rether than nebulously for a 
swarm of possibilities. We cut the silhouette in a word, out 
of the confusion of life, we save and fix the outline, and it 
is with his eye on this profiled distinction that the critic 
speaks... It is his function to speak with assurance when once 
his impression has become final; and it is in noting this cir- 
cumstance that I perceive how slenderly prompted I em to deliv 
myself on such an occasion as a critic. It is not that due 
conviction is absent; it is only that the function is a cold 
ones .Itsis not that the final impression is dim; it is only 
that it is made on a softer side of the spirit than the criti- 
cal sense. The process is more mystical, the depnosited image 
is insistently personal, the generalizing principle is that of 
loyalty. I can therefore not pretend to write of James Russell 
Lowell in the tone of detachment and classification; I can only 
offer a few anticipatory touches for a portrait that asks for 
a steadier hand. 


It was in looking at him as aman of letters that one drew 
closest to him....He carried style....the style of literature | 
-eeeinto regions in which we rarely look for it: into politic 
civic dinners and ponderous anniversaries, into letters and 
notes end telegrams, into every turn of the hour - absolutely 
into conversation, where indeed it freely disguised itself as 
intensely colloquial wit. 


If he was American enough in Europe, in America he was 
abundantly European....He was redolent, intellectually speak- 
ing, of Italy and Spain; he had lived in long intimecy with 
Dante and Cervantes and Calderon; he embodiéd....the happy in- 
te llectual fortune....independent years in a full library, 
years of acquisition without haste and without rest, a robust 
love of study which went sociably arm in arm with a robust love 
of life. This love of life was so strong in him thet he could 
lose himself in little diversions as well as in big books. He 
was fond of everything human and netural, everything thet had 
color and character, and no gayety, no sense of comedy, was 
ever more easily kindled by contact. When he was not surround- 
ed by great pleasures he could find his account in small ones 


and no situation, could be dull for a man in whom all reflect 
all reaction, was witty. 
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Few things were really so droll as he could make them, end 
not a great many perhaps are so absolute. The solution of the 
problem of life lay for him in action, in conduct, in decency; 
his imagination lighted up to him but scantily the region of 
analysis and apology. Like all interesting literary figures he 
is full of tacit as well as of uttered reference to the condi- 
tions that engendered hims he really testifies as much as 
Hawthorne to the New England spirit, though in a totally dif- 
ferent tone....If Hawthorne expressed the mysticism and the 
gloom of the transplanted Puritan, his passive and haunted 
side, Lowell saw him in. the familiar daylight of practice and 
prosperity and good health....If Hawthorne fairly cherished the 
idea of evil in man, Lowell's vision of "sin" was operative 
mainly for a single purpose - that of putting in motion the 
civic lash. 


The thing he loved most in the world after his country was 
the English tongue, of which he was an infallible master, end 
his devotion to which was, in fact, a sort of agent in his 
patriotism. 


When a man loves words singly he is apt not to care for 
then in order, just as a very great painter may be quite in- 
different to the chemical conposition of his colors. But Mr. 
Lowell was both chemist and artist; the only wonder was that 
with so many theories about language he should have had so 
much lucidity left for practice. He used it both as an anti- 
quarian and as a lover of life, and was a capital instarme of 
the possible harmony between imaginetion and knowledge - 4 
living proof that the letter does not necessarily kill. 


In turning over Mr. Lowell's critical pages I seem to hear 
the door close softly behind me and to find in the shaded lamp-| 
light the conditions most in harmony with the sentient soul of 
man. I see an apartment brown and book-lined, which is the 
place in the world most convertible into other places. The 
turning of the leaves, the crackling of the fire, are the only 
things that break its stillness - the stillness in which mild 
miracles are wrought. These are the miracles of evocation, of 
resurrection, of transmission, of insight, of poetry. It may 
be a little room, but it is a great space; it may be a deen 
solitude, but is a mighty concert. In this critical chamber of 
Mr. Lowell's there is a charm, to my sense, in knowing what is 
outside of the closed door,....it intensifies both the isola- 
tion and the experience. The big new Western order is outside, 
and yet within all seems as immemorial as Persia. It is like | 
a little lighted cabin, full of the ingenuities of home, in the 
gray of a great ocean. Such ingenuities of home are what re- 
present in Mr. Lowell's case the conservatism of the author. 
His home was the past that dipped below the verge....it was 
there that his taste was et ease. 
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Yet even remembrance and regret, in such a case, have a certain! 


free relief, for our final thought of James Russell Lowell is 
that what he consistently lived for remains of him. There is 
nothing ineffectual in his name and fame - they stand for leérge 
and delightful things. He is one of the happy figures of lit- 
erature. He had his trammels and his sorrows, but he drank 
deep of the tonic draught, and he will long count as an erect 
fighting figure on the side of optimism and beauty. He was 
strong without narrowness, he was wise without bitterness and 
glad without fatuity. That appears for the most part the tem- 
per of those who speak from the quiet English heart, the steady 
pulses of which were the sufficient rhythm of his eloquence. 
This source of influence will surely not forfeit its long 
eredit in the world so long as we continue occasionally to know 
it by what is so rich in performance and so stainless in 
character. 





Henry James, Essays in London, p. 44-80, 1993. 
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The Vicar of Wakefield. 


The Century Company of New York put out a series 
called the Century Classics. Among these was (1900) 
The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale, by Oliver Goldsmith, for 
which Henry James wrote the introduction. The major part of 
the study deals with the questions, what is essential to a 
classic? how does a classic develop? why, especially in 
view of all it lacks, is the Vicar of Wakefield a classic? 
The inquiry involves, not alone the question of the book, 


but also the qualities and character of Goldsmith, of 


of tone and charm of diction may produce style, and the 
appearance or the term "case" apparently as appropriate 
to criticism as to fiction, are characteristic of the 


whose experience James shows a sympathetic understanding. 
critical studies of James at the turn of the century. 


The increasing use of metaphor, the idea that the fusion 
| 
| 
| 











The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith 





A literary production may have its luck as well as its 
merit, and an author his star as well as his genius. 


The thing has succeeded by its incomparable amenity.... 
It has operated here....almost singly....to produce a classic. 


And we say much in recognizing that under its charm we 
really resist the irritation of having to define that charac- 
ter... It makes us wonder once more what a classie consists of, 
and offers us abundant occasion for a study of the question, 
which it presents in conditions singularly simple and 
undisturbed. 


What we most seem to gather, in the light of this truth, 
is that if a book have amenity it may, at a stretch, have 
scarcely anything else. It would not be. difficult, on some 
such ground, I think, to go into the question of how little 
else, really, "The Vicar" has. I have felt its natural note, 
on this renewal, as much as ever, but, one by one and page 
after page, I have missed other matters. Nothing, perhaps, 
could be, critically, more interesting than to see them suc- 
cessively go and still leave the soft residuum that keeps the 
world green.».1t.brings us back,..of. course, to the old, old 
Miracle of style and puts us in danger again of relapsing again 
into the new, new heresy that style is everything; only to wake 
up..«s swith the. shock.of the .sense....that.a priori.such a 
doctrine is fatal....And yet as our masterpiece stands, we feel 
that, on other counts, it is really the infancy of art. A 
mature reader may well be stupefied at.some of. the claims that 
have. been.made for. it.in respect,to. skill, of portraiture. and 
liveliness of presentation. 


The first hundred pages....contain nearly all of the hap- 
piest strokes - and these....the felicities that heve become 
familiar and famous..../if reckoned up/ they would be found 
to consist of no great number. 


Add to these the few comparatively sharp little lights in 
the image of Mrs. Primrose, and what we have to fall back 
upon is mere lovability. 


As the story, as we say nowadays, I am so unconscious of 
anything vivid in the several figures that I can only be as- 
tonished at the claim for difference and contrast in Olivia 
and Sophia. His pathos and his tragedy fall, throughout, 
much below his humor, am the second half of the tale, dropping' 
altogether becomes almost infantine in its awkwardness, its 
funny coincidences, and big stitches of white thread. 
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"The Vicar" throws itself upon our sensibility, with a 
slenderness of means....that suggests some angular, archaic 
nudity. 


This faintness, like the faded tone of an old sampler, an 
old spinet, the ink of an old letter, is of the positive 
essence of the charm and spell. 


It is the spoiled child of our literature. We cling to it 
as to our most precious example that we, too, in prose have 
achieved the last amiability. Thus it is that the book con- 
verts everything it contains into a happy case of exemption and 
fascination - a case of imperturbable and inscrutable classi- 
cism.. It is a question of tone. The tome is exquisite, and 
cnet Ss the em or dts... 


If the tone is the great thing, this comes, doubtless, to 
saying that the Vicar himself is, and that the book has 
flourished through having so much of him. 


.»».-These two things, the frankness of his /Goldsmith's/ 
sweetness, and the beautiful ease of his speech, melt to- 
géether....to form his ‘style. I am afraid I cannot go further | 
than this in the way of speculation as to how a classic is | 
grown. In the open air is perhaps the most we can say. 


Goldsmith's style is the flower of what I have called his 
amenity, and his amenity the making of that, independent of 
almost everything, by which "The Vicar" has triumphed. 


There was scarce a difficulty, a disappointment, an humi- 
liation, or a bitterness of which he had not intimte and re- 
peated knowledge; and yet the heavy heart that went through 
all this overflows in the little book as optimism of the 
purest water....as good humor, as good taste and as a drollery 
that, after all, has oftener its point than its innocence.... 
Never was such a revenge against the superior and the patro- 
nizing. The spirit still speaks to us of all that was taken to 
produce it, all the privation, pain and abasement, 311 the 
ugliness of circumstance and air; so we....treat it as a rare, 
fine flower that has sprouted in rough hard soil. 





The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith with an introduction| 
by Henry James, p.Xl1-XX, 1900. 
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Gabriele D'Annunzio. 


Henry James in a critical study reviewed several of the 
novels of Gabriele D'Annunzio for the Quarterly Review in 
April, 1904. The Italian writer is presented as a "case" 
for a critic, a specimen of the aesthetic consciousness 
that demands beauty at any price, a rare imagination, an 
artistic intelligence concentrated upon the life of the 
senses. That critic alone, James thinks, is fair to an 
author who grants him his subject. The difference in 
race is suggested as a clue to the English view of man in 
action among men as opposed to the Italian interest in 
man as withdrawn from society and wholly absorbed in the 
passion of love. The fault with D'Annunzio seems to lie, 
according to James, in a fundamental lack of tastes a 
want of sympathy, an indifference to human suffering, and 
a failure to conceive his characters as influenced 
through experience. Here the qiestion of style is the 


question of taste. 
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Gabriele D'Annunzio. 


Many of us were witnesses, a certain number of years since 
to a season and a society that found themselves roused to the 
conception of the aesthetic law of life; this happy thought was| 
surrounded and manipulated by as many different kinds of in- | 
expertness as probably ever huddled together on a single pre- 
text. The spectacle was strange, and finally was wearisome, 
for the simple reason that the principle and question....which 
we may conveniently speak of as that of beauty at any price.... 
was never felt to fall into its place as really adopted and 
efficient. 








One authentic, one masterful specimen would have done 
wonders for us, would....have assuaged our curiosity. 


formed to gratify /this curiosity/ 


He throws a straighter and more inevitable light on the 
aesthetic consciousness than has, to my sense, in our time, 
reached it from any other quarter. 


Beauty at any price is an old story to him; art and form 
and style as the aim of the superior lite are a matter of 
course....thanks to these transmitted and implanted instincts 
and apptitudes, his individual development begins where the 
struggle of the mere earnest questioner ends. 


| 

s ° s | 
Signor D'Annunzio may at last strike us as supremely 
| 


No mistake was possible from the first as to his being of 
the literary camp....a new form of perceptive and exnressive 
energy; the question was settled by the intensity and variety, 
to say nothing of the precocity of his early production. 


He defined himself betimes....a rare imagination, a poetic 
an artistic intelligence of extraordinary range and fineness 
concentrated almost wholly on the life of the senses. 


The only ideas he urges upon us are the erotic and the 
plastic. 


Already the author's three sharpest signs are unmistak- 
able. First, his rare notation of states of excited sensi- 
bility. Second, his splendid visual sense. Third, his ample 
and exquisite style. 


It is for two things that his faculty is admirable; one 


of them his making us feel....the charm thet appeals to him. 
The other is the whole category of the phenomena of passion. 
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But we of course never play the fair critical game with an 
author, never get into relation with him at all, unless we gran 


him his postulates. His subject is what is given him,.. «given 
him by influences, by & process with which we have nothing to 
do; since what art, what revelation, can ever really make such 


a mystery, such a passage in the private life of the intellect, 


adequately traceable. .for us? .If,there..is nothing in.him that 
effectually induces us to make the postulate, he is then empty 
for us altogether, and the sooner we have done with him the 


better; little as the truly curious critic enjoys, as a general 


thing, being seen publicly to throw up the sponge. 


/As opposed to the Italian/7 It may, doubtless, be conceded 


that our English-speakin failure of insistence of inquiry, of 
penetration in certain erotomaniac/ directions springs partly 


from our deeprooted habit of dealing with man, dramatically, on 
his social and gregarious side, as a being the variety of whose 


intercourse with his fellows, whatever forms his fellows may 
take, is positively haift his interesting motion. We fear to 
isolate him, for we remember that, as we see and know him, he 
scarce understands himself save in action, action which in- 
evitably mixes him with his kind. 


E1..fuoca 


Its defeat is, verily, that it has no moral sense propor- 
Lionate tO the truth, the constant high style of the general 
picture; and this.fact makes the whole thing appear given uS, 
simply because it has happened - because it was material that 
the author has become possessed.of and not because, in its 
almost journalistic “actuality" it has qny lerge meaning. We 
get the impression. of.a direct.transfer, a lift bodily, of 
something seen and known, something not really produced by the 
chemical process of art, the crucible or retort from which 
things emerge for a new function. 


The Virgins of The Rocks 


I name this exquisite composition, decidedly, 6s my pre- 
ferred of the series; for .if its. tone is. thoroughly romantic, 


the romance is yet of the happiest kind, the kind that consists 


in the imaginative development of observable things, things 
present, significant, related to us, and not in a weak, false 
fumble for the remote and the disconnected. 


Does. it really not all come back to style? It was to the 
Latin spirit that the Renaissance was primarily vouchsafed; 
and was not, for a simplified statement, the last word of the 


Renaissance the question of taste? That is the aesthetic ques- 


tion: and when the Latin spirit, after many misadventures, 


again clears itself, we shall see how all the while this treas« 


ure has been in its keeping. 
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| There is no mistaking it; the lack of distinction is pro- 

|| aucea by a positive elememt of the vulgar; and that the vulgar 

| should flourish in an air so charged, intellectually speaking, 
with the ‘aristocratic' element, becomes for us....the greatest 
of oddities, end at the same time, critically speaking, one of 
the most interesting things conceivable. 


The interest springs from its being involved for us in the 
ease. If a high example of exclusive aestheticism is bound 
sooner or later to spring a leak, we ask ourselves does the 
general question receive light? 





If beauty is the supreme need, so let it be; nothing is 
more certain than that we can never get too much of it, if only 
we get the right sort. It is therefore, on this very ground - 
the ground of its own sufficiency, that Signor D'Annunzio's in- 
vocation of it collapses before our eyes. The vulgarity comes 
| from the muddle really mide with values, as I called them; 
made....with taste, impeccable taste. 


| 

| 

The pang of pity, the pang that springs from a conceivable 
| community in doom, is in this latter case altogether wanting. 
| 

| 

| 

! 


/L'Innocente7 As a picture of such suffering /of a dumb 
animal/...the work is indeed magnificent; only its connections 
are poor with the higher dramatic, the higher poetic, complex- 
ity. of things. 


D'Annunzio treats 'love' as a matter not to be mixed with 

life, in the larger sense of the word, at all....as a matter a 
of whose other connexions are dropped; a sort of secret game 

| that can go on only if each of the parties has nothing to do, 

| even on any other terms with anyone else. A tragedy is a 
tragedy, a comedy is a comedy, when the effect, in either senss 
is determined for us, determined by the interference of some 
element that starts a complication or precipitates an action. 

| 

| 


What the participants do with their agitation, in short, 
or even what it does to them, that is the stuff of poetry, and 
it is never really interesting save when something finely con- 
tributive in themselves, makes it so. It is this absense of 
anything finely contributive in themselves, on the pert of the 


| various couples here concerned, that is the open door to the 
trivial. 


) : And so it is, strangely, that our aesthetic ‘case! en- 
| lightens us. 
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Need the aesthetic adventure in a word, organised for real 
discovery, give us no more comforting news of success? Are 
there not, so to speak, finer possible combinations? Are there 
not safeguards? No man can say. 


Henry dames, A review of several of the works of Gabriele 
D'Annunzio, The Quarterly Review, April, 1904, p. 383-419. 
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The Tempest by William Shekesnpeare. 
Shakespeare is a case of such conplexity, such a riddle 
of unsolved mysteries as aman, such a marvel of expressive 


power as an artist, that for James an appreciation of The 


problem presented by the relinquishment of the exercise of 
gifts so extraordinary, while, apparently, the possessor of 


them was still in the height of his creative career. In 


| 
Tempest resolves itself at last into a contemplation of the 


this study James explains "tone" as brooding expression 
raised to the highest energy, and affirms that style and 
meaning are too indissolubly united to be considered as 
functionally separate. The closer richer texture of 
James's own expression, the imagery, the whole analysis 
of the experience of an artist in creating a masterpiece, 
render this a significant exemplar of the mature critic 
who was himself no mean artist. The essay was written 
for volume XVI, The Complete Works of William Shakespeare, 
published 1907, in New York City by George Sproul. The 


plates were also used for the University Press Shakespeare 


and the Harper edition of Shakespeare. 
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The Tempest by William Shakespeare. 





Beyond all gainsaying then, by many an estimete, is the 
penury in which even the most advantageous array of the Shakes- | 
pearean facts still leaves uss strung together....as the peb- 
bles across the stream. The Tempest affects us, taking its 
complexity and its perfection together, as the rarest of all 
examples of literary art....The man himself, in the Plays, we 

| directly touch, to my consciousness positively nowheres we are 
dealing too perpetually with the artist, the master and magi- 
cian of a thousand masks, not one of which we feel him drop 

long enough to gratify with the breath of the interval that 
strained attention in us which would be yet, so quickened, ready 
to become deeper still....The man, everywhere in Shakespeare's 
work is so effectually locked up and imprisoned in the artist | 
that we but hover at the base of thick walls for a sense of him. 
eeeeThe Successive plunges of the artist into Romeo....Shylock 
oe oe Hamlets «0. Lear... Othello... -Hotspur.+..Falstaff. 


in The Tempest, by the. supreme felicity I-speak of, is no 
violence; he sinks as deep as we like, but what he sinks into, 
beyond all else, is the lucid stillness of his style. 


wery act of the momentous conjunction: taking place for the 
poet, at a given hour, between his charged inspiration and his 
elarified experiences or, as I should perhaps better express 
it, between his human curiosity and his aesthetic passion.... 
the surrender-to. the, luxury of expertmess.,..<éI,can offer: no 
other description of The Tempest as fresh perusal lights it for 
me than as such a surrender, sublimely enjoyed. 


— 





eeeetlne Tempest....superlatively speaks of that endowment 
for Expression, expression as a primary force, a consuming and 
independent passion, which was the greatest ever laid upon man. 
It is for Shakespeare's power of constitutive speech quite as 
if he had swum into our ken with it from another planet, gather 
ing it up there, in its wealth as something antecedent to the 
occasion and the need, and if possible quite in excess of them. 
|The idea and the motive are more often than not so smothered in 
jit that they searce know themselves, and the resources of such a 
style, the provision of images, emblems, energies of every sort, 
laid up in advance, affects us as a storehouse of a king before 
ia. famine or a siege....It onstitutes, by a miracle, more thar 
half the author's material, so much more usually does it happen, 
for the painter or the poet, that life itself, in its appealing, 
lover-whelming crudity, offers itself as the paste to be kneaded. 
Such a personage works in general in the very elements of ex- 
perience; whereas we see Shakespeare working predominantly in 


-essAgain and again such a masterpiece puts before me the 
| 




















the terms of expression, all in the terms of the artist's 
specific vision and genius; with a thicker cloud of images to 
attest his approach, at any point, than the comparatively meagre 
given case ever has to attest its own identity. He points for 
us as no one else the relation of style to meaning and of man- 
ner to motives a matter on which, right and left, we hear such 
rank ineptitudes uttered. Unless it be true that these things, 
on either hand, are inseparable; unless it be true that the 
phrase, the cluster and order of terms, is the object and the 
sense, in as close a compression as that of body and soul, so 
that any consideration of them as distinct, from the moment 
style is an active, applied force, becomes a gross stupidity; 
unless we recognize this reality, the author of The Tempest has 
no lesson.for us. It is, by his expression of it exactly as the 
expression stands that the particular thing is created, created 
as interesting, as beautiful, as strange, droll or terrible - 
as related, in short, to our understanding or our sensibility; 
in consequence of which we reduce it to nought when we begin to 
talk of either of its presented parts as matters by aac 
Thus it was that, as he passed from one application of it 
fstyle7 to another, tone became for all its suggestion, more 
and more sovereign to him, and the subtlety of its secrets an 
exquisite interest....1f I see him at the last. in The Tempest, 
as the composer....it is exactly that he is feeling there for 
tone and....finding it, as The Tempest....immortally gives it. 
This surrender to the highest sincerity of viruosity, as we 
nowadays call it, is to my perception all The Tempest; with no 
possible depth or delicacy in it that such an imputed charac- 
ter does not cover and provide for. The subject to be treated 
was the single fact....the refinement, selection, economy, the 
economy not of poverty, but of wealth a little weary of con- 
gestion - the very law of the lone island and the very law of 
the court celebration - were here implied and imperative things 
Then we see that every inch of it is personal tone, or in 
other words brooding expression raised to the highest energy. 
Push such energy far enough - and being what it is, it then 
inevitably provides for character. Thus we see character, in | 
every form of which the "story" gives the thinnest hint, merch- 
ing through the Pieces I have named in its habit as it lives, 
and so filling out the scene that nothing is missed. 


-eeelt is true of the poet in general - in nine examples 
out of ten - that his life is mainly inward, that its events 
and revolutions are his great impression and deep vibrations 
and that his "personality" is all pictured in the publication 
of his verse. Shakespeare is, we essentially feel, the tenth, 
the millionth example; not the sleek bachelor of music, the 
sensitive harp set once for all in the window to catch the air, 
but the spirit in hungry quest of every possible experience and 
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adventure of the spirit, and which, betimes, with the boldest 
of all intellectual movements, was to leap from the window into 
the street. We are in the street, as it were, for admiration 
and wonder, when the incarnation alights, and it is of no edi- | 
fication to shrug shoulders at the felt impulse....to follow, | 
to pursue, all breathlessly to track it on its quickly-taken 
way. Such a quest of imaginative experience, we can only 

feel, has itself constituted one of the greatest observed ad- 
ventures of mankind; so that no point of the history of it, 
however far back seized, is premature for our fond attention. 
Half our connection with it is our desire to "assist at it", 

so how can we fail of curiosity and sympathy? 


/That Shakespeare should have with The Tempest stopped 
writing was to Henry James inexplicable./7....the abrupt stop- 
page of his pulse is not, in charity lighted for us by a 
glimmer of an explanation. The explanation of some interposing 
accident is as absent as any symptom of declining powers. 


The question, I hold will eternally interest the student | 
of letters and of the human understanding, and the envied pri- 
vilege of our play in particular will be always to keep it 
before him. How did the faculty so radiant there contrive, in 
such perfection, the arrest of its divine flight? By what 
inscrutable process was the extinguisher applied and, when 

once applied, kept in its place to the end? What became of 

the checked torrent, as a latent bewildered presence and energy 
in the life across which the dam was constructed?....We are 
referred, for an account of the matter to recorded circumstanes 
--eevulgar, dim and few....Their quality....redeems them....by 
heving for its effect that they throw us back on the work it- 
self with a rebellious renewal of appetite....The secret that 
baffles us being the secret of the man; we know, as I have 
granted, that we shall never touch the man directly in the 
artist. 





The University Press. Vol. 16, The Tempest, introduction 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare in 40 volumes, 
by Henry James, p. XII-XXXI. 1907. 
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Rupert Brooke 


"One swung off into space, into history, into darkness, 


with every lamp extinguished and every abyss gaping", wrote 
Henry James of the first days of the World War, when that ap- 
palling catastrophe struck at the foundations of the estab- 
lished order of the civilization he knew. In appreciating, in 
interpreting, the young poet, Rupert Brooke, Henry James was 
inditing a tribute to all that generation of British youth so 
gallantly giving themselves in service to the destructive 
forces of war. James had already known Rupert Brooke for some 
few years at Cambridge University. After his tragic death in 
the Gallipoli campaign, the letters he had written from America 


and from the islands of the South Seas were male into a book, 


| 
| 
with an introduction by James. Into it went his feeling of 
personal loss, his admiration for the gifted young man, his 
sense of England's staunch greatness in dreadful trial. It 

was written at the end of his career and admirably illustrates 
the stately deliberation, the quality of power, of his latest 
manner of writing. From the introduction are quoted the open- 
ing paragraphs, in which James examines the nature and growth 
of a poet's gift, the rigors of circumstance triumphed over by 
the great poets, the happy, normal life of Rupert Brooke, end 


the great quality that made him "modern" and ready for the nee 


of his day. The closing phrases are also quoted in 


conclusion. 

















Rupert Brooke 


Nothing more generally or more recurrently solicits us, in 
the light of literature, I think, than the interest of our 
learning how the poet, the true poet, and above all the one wit! 
whom we may, for the moment, be concerned, has come into his 
estate, asserted and preserved his identity, worked out his 
question of sticking to that and to nothing else; and has so 
been able to reach us and touch us as a poet, in spite of the 
accidents and dangers that must have beset this course. The 
chances and changes, the personal history of any absolute 
genius, draw us to watch his adventure with curiosity and in- 
quiry, lead us on to win more of his secret and borrow more of 
his experience (I mean, needless to say, when we are at all 
critically minded); but there is something in the clear safe 
arrival of the poetic nature, in a given case, at the point of 
its free and happy exercise, that provokes, if not the cold im- 
pulse to challenge or cross-question it, at least the need of 
understanding so far as possible how, in a world in which dif- 
ficulty arid disaster ere frequent, the most wavering and 
flickering of all fine flames has escaped extinction. We go 
back, we help ourselves to hang about the attestation of the 
first spark of the flame, and like to indulge in a fond nota- 
tion of such facts as that of the air in which it was kindled 
and insisted on proceeding, or yet perhaps failed to proceed 
to a larger combustion, and the draughts, blowing about the 
world, that were either, as may have happened, to quicken its 
native flame or perhaps to extinguish it in a gust of undue 
violence. It is naturally when the poet has emerged unmis- 
takably clear, or has at a happy moment of his story seemed 
likely to, that our attention and our suspense in the matter 
are most intimately engaged; and we are at any rate in general 
beset by the impression and haunted by the observed law, that 
the growth and the triumph of the faculty at its finest have 
been positively in proportion to certain rigors of 
circumstances. 


It is not so much that this appearance has been inveterat 
as that the quality of genius in fact associated with it is 
apt to strike us as the clearest that we know. We think of 
Dente in harassed exile, of Shakespeare under sordidly pro- 
fessional stress, of Milton in exasperated exposure and 
material darkness; we think of Burns and Chatterton and Keets 
end Shelley and Coleridge; we think of Leopardi and Musset and 
Emily Bronte and Walt Whitmen as it is open to us surely to 
think of Wordsworth, so harshly conditioned by his spareness 
and bareness and bleakness....all this in reference to the 
voices that have most proved their command of the ear of time, 
and with the various examples edded of those claiming, or at 
best enjoying, but the slighter attention; and their office 
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. in Shelley, that such "complicétions" as they may have had to 





thus mainly affects us as that of showing in how jostled, how 
frequently arrested and all but defeated a hand, the torch 
could still be carried. It is not of course for the countrymen 
of Byron and Tennyson and Swinburne, any more than for those of 
Victor Hugo, to say nothing of Edmond Rostand, to forget the 
occurrence on occasion of high instances in which the dangers 
all seemed denied and only favour and facility recorded; but it 
would take more of these than we can begin to set in a row to 
purge us of that prime determinant, after all, of our affection 
for the great poetic muse, the vision of the rarest sensibility 
and the largest generosity we know kept by her at their pitch, 
kept fighting for their life and insisting on their range of 
expression, amid doubts and derisions and buffets, even some- 
times emid stones of stumbling quite self-invited, that might 
at any moment have made the loss of the precious clue really 
irremediable. Which moral, so pointed, accounts assuredly for 
half our interest in the poetic character....a sentiment more 
likely than not, I think to survive a sustained succession of 
Victor Hugos and Rostands, or of Byrons, Tennysons, end 
Swinburnes. We quite consciously miss in these bards, as we 
find ourselves rather wondering even at our failure to miss it 


reckon with were not in general of the cruelly troublous order, 
and that no stretch of the view either of our own "theory" of 
art or of our vivacity of passion, as making trouble, contri- 
butes perceptibly the required savour of the pathetic. We 
cling, critically or at least experientially sneaking, to our 
superstition, if not absolutely to our approved measure, of 
this grace and proof; and that truly, to cut my argument short, 
is what sets us straight down before a sudden case in which the 


old diserimination quite drops to the ground....in which we 


neither on the one hand miss anything that the general associ- 
ation could tve given it nor on the other recognize the pomp 
that attends the grand exceptions I have mentioned. 


Rupert Brooke, young, hapoy, radiant, extraordinarily en- 
dowed, and irresistibly attaching, virtually met a soldier's 
Geath, met it in the stress of action and all but immediate 
presence of the enemy; but he is before us as a new, 8 con- 
founding end superseding example altogether, an unnrecedented 
imége, formed to resist erosion by time or vulgarisation by 
reference, of quickened possibilities, finer ones than ever 
before, in the stuff poets may be noted as male of. With 
twenty reasons fixing the interest and the charm that hence- 
forth will @bide in his name and constitute, as we may say, his 
legend, he submits all helplessly to one in varticuler which 
is, for epprecistion, the least personel to him or inseparable 
from him, and he does this because, while he is still in the 
highest degree of the distinguished faculty and quality, we 


happen to feel him even more markedly and significantly 
"modern" os -siks . 
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Rupert expressed us all, at the highest tide of our actuality, 
and was the creature of a freedom restricted only by that con- 
dition of his blinding youth, which we accept on the whole 
with gratitude and relief....eiven that, I qualify the condi- 
tion as dazzling even to himself. How can it therefore not be 
interesting to see a little of what the wondrous modern in him 
consisted of? 


What it first and foremost really comes to, I think, is 
the faet» that at an hour when the civilised peoples are on 
exhibition, quite finally and sharply on show, to each other 
and to the world, as they never in all their long history have 
been before, the English tradition (both of amenity and energy, 
I naturally mean), should have flowered at. once into a speci- 
men so beautifully producible. Thousands of other sentiments 
are of course all the while, in different connections, at hamd 
for uss but it is of the exquisite civility, the social in- 
stincts of the race, poetically expressed that I speak; and it 
would be hard to overstate the felicity of his fellow-country- 
men's being just now able to say: "Yes, this, with the im- 
perfections of so many of our arrangements, with the persis- 
tence of so many of our mistakes, with the waste of so much of 
our effort and the weight of the many-coloured mantle of time 
that drags so reduntantly about us, this natural accommodation 
of the English spirit, this frequent extraordinary beauty of 
the English aspect, this finest saturation of the English 
intelligence by its most immediate associations, tasting as 
they mainly do of the long past, this ideal imge of English 
youth, in a word, at once radiant and reflective, are things 
that appeal to us as delightfully exhibitional beyond a doubt, 
yet as drawn, to the last fibre, from the very wealth of our 
own conscience and the very force of our own history. We 
haven't, for such an instance of our genius, to reach out to 
strange places or across other, and other-wise productive, 
tracts; the exemplary instance himself has well-nigh as a 
matter of course reached and revelled, for that is exactly 
our way in proportion as we feel ourselves clear. But the kind 
of experience so entailed, of contribution so gathered, is 
just what we wear easiest when we have been least stinted of 
it, and what our English use of makes perhaps our vividest 
reference to our thick-growing netive determinants." 


Rupert Brooke, at any rate, the charmed commentator my 
well keep before him, simply did ell the usual things....under 
the happiest prevision of course that he found them in his fay 
at their best; and it was exactly most delightful in him that 
no inordinate expenditure, no anxious extension of the com- 
monplace, as "liberally" applied all about him, had been 
incurred or contrived to predetermine his distinction. 











/His death and burial/7 It struck us at home,....as 
symbolizing with the last refinement his whole instinct of 
selection and response, his relation to the overcharged 
appeal of his scene and hour. How could he have shown more 
the young English poetic possibility and faculty in which we 
were to seek the freshest reflection of the intelligence am 
the soul of the new generation? The generosity, I may fairly 
say the joy, of his contribution to the general perfect way 
makes a monument of his high rest there at the heart of all 
that was once noblest in history. 


Rupert Brooke, Letters from America, with a preface by 
Hemry James, 1916, p. IX-XIII. 
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C. What Henry James Has Written about the Art of the Critic 


Le. Lntroduct ion 


Henry James much more frequently chose to practice the 
art of the critic than to discuss the theory of criticism. . He 
was essentially the artist, interested in creation and in pro- 
Guetion. His earliest published experiments in the reviewing 
of books for various periodicals exemplify his absorbed study 
of the methods of composition used by the writer whose work he 
was considering. It is as if the young writer was scrutinizing 
each book to find the key to its creation and growth in the 
mind of its author; to capture for himself the secret of its 
production, the elements of its interest, the habit of thought 
that led to its unfolding, as well as to appraise its value as 
a contribution to literature. Without doubt the purpose he 
cherished of becoming a writer of fiction guided his curiosity 
toward the acknowledged masters of the novel and the short 
story. His studies of the French ovelista must have had their 
origin in his eager search for the clue to the source of their 
vivid realization of life and their skill in expression. His 
critical study of Nathaniel Hawthorne, written for the English 


Men of Letters series, began apparently in earlier studies 


developed under the stimulus of his youthful determination to 
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absorb all that he could learn from the great novelist of New 
England. 

The subjects of his critical study, when he was free to 
choose, are for the most part in that field of literature 
where he sought to perfect himself. Ho wrote oftenest about 
the writers of fiction, the writers of plays, the painters of 
pictures, those who excelled in the types of creative art in 
which he himself exyerimented. This personal interest of 
the ambitious young artist may explain the limited field of 


his eriticism. He seldom chooses for his critical studies on 


literary matters a subject of earlier origin than the latter 

half of the eighteenth century. It.is the: great writers of 

| fiction of the years just. preceding his own day tla t secure 
his imferests he measured other writers of fiction by Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, among British; by Balzac, 

| Daudet, Flaubert, Gautier, de Maupassant, George Sand, among 
the French, and by Turgénieff among the Russianss Always he 
longed tobecome, like. them, a master of his art. He 
cherished the bit of praise once written to him by Ivan 
Turgénieff: a distinguished friend, so wrote the Russian 


novelist, theevening before had read aloud several chapters 


from a book by James, and one of them /Jsmes never named the 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p.298. 
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any of these stimulating models; rather he desired to 
penetrate and absorb the skilled techniques of their form. 
That he was acutely conscious of the rules and principles 
of the art he practised and criticised is evident from 
frequent generalizations of method in his reviews; but the 
discussion of these matters, except incidentally as part of 
- the study of an individual artist, is rare among the critical 


papers he wrote. While Henry James was untiringly studying 


the methods of other writers, commenting upon the mastery 
of expression, or the lack of it, praising the excellence 


of form, admiring the controlled use of material, noting the 


It was not so much that he wished to pattern his work after 


special apptitudes and skill of the subject of his critical 
investigation, he was rarely, it would seem, to set forth 

separately his own theories, his method, his objectives, in 
| 


criticism. 


There are, however, three interesting examples of his 
discussion of the principles underlying the art of criticism | 
as applied to literatures "The Art of Fiction", "Criticism", | 
and the critical prefaces written for the New York edition 
Fiction", was printed, September, 1884, in Longman's Magazine 
as a reply to a lecture, having the same title, by Walter 
Besant. In 1888 the paper by James was reprinted in Partial | 


Portraits, and has also appeared in other volumes of collected 


| | 
of his novels and tales. The first of these, "The Art of — | 

| 
| 

| 

| | 
| 
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essays by various authors. James disagreed with Besant upon 





several points. The form of his reply was masked in polished 
irony. His pungent phrases gave force to the objections he | 
offered and to the principles he upheld. | 

"Criticism", the second consideration of critical theory, 
was published in the May issue of the English magazine, The 
New Review (1891), with the title, "The Science of Criticism". 
When James included it in the volume, Essays in London and 
Elsewhere (1893), he changed the title to the simpler form, 
"Criticism". The brilliant ironic quality that characterizes 
"The Art of Criticism" appears in the second study, but there 
is no named writer with whom James finds himself in disagree- 
ment; rather, he dissents from the many who make no dis- 
tinction between the reviewing of books and the practice of 
real criticism; he protests against the abundance of printed 
admonitions on how to criticise, and the lack of examples of 
good criticism; and voices his own ideas about the qualities 
essential to real criticism, as opposed to the facile and 
trite "review", current in the periodical press. 


The third exposition of literary criticism is to be 


Se —E—E— 


found in the eritical prefaces of the New York edition of the 
novels and tales of Henry James. These prefaces taken to- 
gether, afford the most mature and complete statement extant 
of the methods and principles of criticism formulated by Mr. 


James. The prefaces, published separately as The Art of the 
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Novel (1933), were analyzed in an introductory chapter by the 
editor, R. P. Blackmur, who has skillfully assembled and organ- 
ized the points James makes in regard to the construction of 
the novel and ways of rendering ficti on an effective, artistic 
presentation of observation, interpreted by the imagination. 
For Henry James the power to appreciate a work of art is based | 
upon an intelligent awareness of its form and structure. 

Such awareness is fundamental to adequate criticism. Thus, 
both in his critical thought and in his writings, one finds 


intimately associated fiction and criticism. 
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2s0 “THE ART’ OF FICTION" 


of finely artistic prose Henry James had already attained 
distinction. He enjoyed a position of social and literary 
importance. He had written some of his most famous tales: 
The Madonna of the Future, Roderick Hudson, The American, 
Daisy Miller, An International Episode, Washington Square, 
The Portrait of a Lady, The Author of Beltraffio; and during 
that! year he was engaged in writing: The Bostonians (ads 
Reviewers had recognized certain charactisties common to these 


By 1884, just past his fortieth birthday, as a writer 
stories. 
In all of them psychological analysis was the center of 
of interest. The endings were seldom conventionally "happy". 
The Madonna of the Future, for instance, related the course 


of gradual deterioration through a period of years of a young 


American artist grown old studying abroad. Roderick Hudson 





ended with the violent death of the hero, another American in 
Rome, much more gifted and much more successful than the 


procrastinating, self-deluded central figure in The Madonna of 





the Future. The love story of The American terminates abruptly 





when the French heroine takes the veil and leaves her accepted 
suitor disconsolate. It was considered that James had shown a 


strange lack of sympathy for his Daisy Miller when, in a 


(1) Perey Lubbock, Letters of Henry James, p.85, vol I. 
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sentence or two, he disposed of her with Roman fever. 


Washington Square, much indebted to Balzac's Eugenie Grandet, 
tells the story of a plain rich girl, disappointed in love, 

who rever married. In The Portrait of a Lady delightful 

Isabel Archer, from Albany, New York, refuses the English Lord 
Warburton, for psychological reasons, and marries a man | 
admirably fitted to make her completely miserable. The are 
of Beltraffio was a harrowing account of a woman who felt that | 
it was better for her young son to die than to live to read 

the brilliant but unprincipled books written by his novelist 
father. Thus ran the course of the scote and more of the 


novels and tales James had already put forth. If the story 


_was not an unhappy one, it was sure to be at least ironic, like 


the Bundle of Letters, The Point of View, The Siege of London, 
or The Buropeans. Moreover, readers, here and there, had 
commented, occasionally with impatience, upon the elaboration 
of detail and the deliberation of movement in these stories. 
"The Art of Fiction" was in part a reply to such critics and 
wholly a dech ration of the freedom of the novelist. 

Amond the published letters of Henry James a vear passages 
during 1884 that express thoughts akin to those found in "The 


Art of Fiction". At the first of the year James spent several 


weeks in Paris. Writing to his brother, William James, from 
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the Hotel de Hollande, he reports: 






I have spent an evening with A. Daudet, and a morning 
in Auteuil with Ed. de Goncourt....I also saw Zola at 
his home, and the whole group are of course intense 
pessimists. Daudet justifies this to me (as regards 
himself) by the general sadness of life and his fear, 
for instance, whenever he comes in, that his wife and 
children mey have died while he was out! (1) 


On the following day he wrote to William Dean Howells of 


these same visits with the French novelists, and his feeling 


‘about much of the current English fiction: 


I have been seeing something of Daudet, Goncourt, and 
Zola, end. nothing is more interesting to me now than 
the effort: and experiment of this little group, with 
its truly infernal intelligence of art, form and men- 
ner....its intense artistic life. They do the only 
kind of work, today, thet I respects and in spite of 
their ferocious pessimism and their handling of un- 
clean things, they ere at least serious and honest. 
Tre floods of tepid soap and water which under the 
neme of novels are being vomited forth in England, 
seem to me, by contrast, to do little honor to our 
races: (2) 


He writes from London a few months later, in June, to 


thank Alphonse Daudet who had recently sent him one of his 
books. 


Je trouve dans Sapho éhormément de verité et de vie. 
Ce n'est pas du roman, c'est de l'histoire, et de la 
plus complate et de la mieux éclair€e. Lorsqu'on a 
fait un livre aussi solide et aussi sérieux que celui- 
12, on n'a besoin d'étre rassuré par personne; ce n'est 
done pour m'encourager moi-méme que je constate dans 
Sapho encore une preuve - 42 ajouter celles que vous 
avez données - de tout ce que le roman peut accomplir 
comme révélation de la vie et du dr@le de mélange que 
nous sommes. La fille est étudiée avec une patience 
merveilleuse - c'est un de ces portraits qui épuisent 
un type....<d'estime pourtant qu'il n'y a rien de plus 
réel, de plus positif, de plus 3% peindre, qu'un 
caractére; c'est 14% qu'on trouve bien la couleur et 

la forme. (3) 


) Perey Lubbock, Letters of Henry James, p. 103. 
>) Ibid. , Pe 104. 
Tpia. Ye 104. 

















To understand the conditions under which "The Art of 
Fiction” was written one needs to have in mind not alone the 


suecesses of Henry James but also the remonstrances of his 





i 


critics and the deepening of his regard for the work of living 
French novelists. 

The occasion that called forth "The Art of Fiction", seems 
to have been two-fold: the appearance in The Pall Mell Gazette 
of a review of a lecture, given by Mr. Walter Besant at the 
Royal Institution, and the lecture itself, printed in pamphlet 
form, with the same title, "The Art of Fiction". In this study 


James develops four aspects of his subject: a) he answers the 





criticism of the reviewer of the Pall Mall Gazette and Mr. 


Besants,..b),-he»considers,,the.funetion ofa eritic;. .c).he cen- 


sures those critics whose view of art is limited by prejudice 
and suoperen; d) he counsels the young novelist to chart his 
own course, to be "one on whom nothing is lost." (1) 

The reviewer in the Gazette, taking up the idea from 
Mr. Besant that there is a part of the novel called the story, 
had illustrated his own interpretation of the differences | 
among novels in this matter of "the story", by contrasting a 
novel he names Margot la Balafrée with "certain tales in which 
Bostonian nymphs appear to have rejected English dukes for | 
psychological reasons", Readers of James will recognize that 
the reference is to his story, An International Episode, in 


the first part of which Lord Lambeth, a titled young 


(1) Perey Lubbock, Letters of Hemry James, p. 390. 





































Englishman, visits New York and Newport, where he falls in love 


with Bessie Alden, an exceptionally charming American girl. 

The second part of the story carries the scene to London, 
where, introduced to society, Miss Alden is disappointed with 
much that she discovers; for example, the artistic and literary 
folk are not received, it seemed to her, on an equality of 
social standing with the people of highest ranks; finding her- 
self increasingly out of sympathy with this end other English 
social attitudes, she refuses to bestow her hand and fortune 
upon Lord Lambeth. 


"J am not acquainted," writes Mr. James at his 

politest, "with the romance just designated /Margot 

la Balafrée7, and can scarcely forgive the Pall 

Mall critic for not mentioning the name of the 

author, but the title appears to refer to a lady 

who may have received a scar in some heroic Aadven- | 

ture. JI am inconsolable at not being acquainted 

with this episode, but am utterly at a loss to see 

why this is a story when the rejection (or accep- 

tance) of a duke is not, and why a reason, psycho- 

logical or otherwise, is not a subject when a 

eicatrix is. They are all particles of life with 

which the novel deals, and surely no dogma which 

pretends to meke it lawful to touch the one and 
| 





unlawful to touch the other will stand for a moment 

on its feet, It is the special picture that must 

stand or fall, according as it seems to possess 

truth) or- to: lackrit."..¢1) 

When Mr. James turns to Mr. Besant's pamphlet, he com- 
ments thus on the portion of it dealing with the question of 


"the story's 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 401. 
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I cannot see what is meant by talking as if there 
were a part of the novel which is the storv and a 
| part which for mystical reasons is not....unless 
| indeed the distinction is made in a sense in which 
it is difficult to suppose that anyone should at- 
| tempt to convey anything. "The story", if it re- 
presents anything, represents the subject, the idea, 
| the donnée of the novel: and there is surely no 
| school - Mr. Besant speaks of a school - which 
urges that a novel should be all treatment and no 
| subject. There must assuredly be something to treat; | 
| every school must be intimately conscious of that. 
| This sense of the story being the idea, the starting- | 
| point of the novel. is the only one that I see in } 
which it can be spoken of as something different from 
its organic whole; and since in proportion as the 
work is successful the idea permeates and penetrates 
| it, informs and animates it, so that every word and 
every punctuation point contribute directly to the 
expression, in that proportion do we lose our sense 
of the story being a blade which may be dreywn more 
or less out of its sheath. The story and the novel, 
the idea and the form, are the needle and thread, 
and I never heard of a guild of tailors who recom- 
mended the use of the thread without the needle, or 
the needle without the thread. (1) 


strictures of Mr. Besant, James declares, 


In defense of his own way, and in opposition to the 
Mr. Besant does not, to my sense, light up the sub- 
ject by intimating that a story must under penalty 
of not being a story consist of "adventures". Why 
of adventures more than of green spectacles? He men- 
tions a category of impossible things, and among 
them he places "fiction without adventure". Why 
without adventure, more than without matrimony, or 
celibacy, or parturition or cholera or hydropathy, 
or Jansenism? This seems to me to bring the novel 
back to the helpless little réle of being an arti- 
ficial, ingenious thing....brings it down.from its 
large free character of an immense and exquisite | 
correspondence with life. And what is adventure,... 
| when it comes to that, and by what sign is the lis- | 
| tening pupil to recognize it? It is an adventure - 
an immense one - for me to write this little article; 
and for a Bostonian nymph to reject an English duke 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 401. 
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is an adventure only less stirring, I should say, 
than for an English duke to be rejected by a Bos- 
tonian nymph. I see dramas within dramas in that, 
and innumerable points of view. A psychological 
reason is, to my imagination, an object adorably 
pictorial....there are few things more exciting to 
me, in short, than a psychological reason, and yet 

I protest, the novel seems to me the most magnificent 
form of art. (1) 


The chief criticism that James makes of Mr. Besant is 
that he seems to have attempted to say definitely in advance 
just what kind of an affair the good novel ought to be. The 
purpose of James's reply, he says, is to show the danger of 
such en erroneous assumption, to suggest that certain tradi- 
tions on the subject, prescribed indisciminately, have led 
many astray, and to assert that "the good health of an art 
which undertakes so immediately to reproduce life must demand 
that it be perfectly free." (2) 

He takes issue upon the point also that Besant, with 
others, has undertaken to label and ticket the kinds of fic- 
tion, to group them in nebulous categories, as the novel of | 
character. the novel of incident, to call one a novel and | 
another a romance. It is hard to see just why these classifi- | 
cations should have been displeasing to James, unless it was | 
his habit to resent being herded or fenced in by any common | 
designation, so intensely did he cherish his sense of individ- | 
uality. "These clumsy separations," appear to him, "to have | 


been made by critics and readers for their ovm convenience.... 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits. p. 402. 
(2) Ibid., p. S84, 
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but to have little interest for the producer." (1) 
A third ineptitude perpetrated by Mr. Besant, according 
to James, is his announcement of a law governing and embodied 
in the English novel, a "conscious moral purpose" which the 
lecturer considered "a truly admirable thing and a great 
cause for congratulation." To Henry James it seemed that many 
people would: consider Mr. Besant to have made a vain discovery 
and to have advanced a foolish claim that English fiction "has 
addressed itself preponderatelv to these delicate questions." 
Meny would declare that, on the contrary. moral timiditv. not 
courage. marked the English novelists, with their aversion to 
face the difficulties with which on every side the treatment 
of reality bristles: 
The essence of moral energy is to survey the whole 
field. and I should directly reverse Mr. Besant's 
remark and say not that the English novel has a 
purpose, but thet it has a diffidence. As for our 
novel as we find it in England today. it strikes me 
as addressed in a large degree to "young people", 
and that this in itself constitutes a presumption 
that it will be rather shy. There are certain things 
which it is generally agreed not to discuss, not even 
to mention. before young people. That is very well, 
but the absence of discussion is not a symptom of 
the moral passion. The purpose of the English novel 
oes Strikes me. therefore, as rather negative. (2) 
Welcoming the discussion opened by Mr. Besant. James 
confesses that he has, in truth. considered until recentlv 
that the general feeling in England about the novel was not 


that it was the expression of an artistic faith, the result 


¢1.) Henry James, Partial Portraits, Ds 392. 
(2) Ibid., pv. 405-406. 
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choice and comparison. Instead, there was "a comfortable, 


good-humoured feeling abroad that a novel is a novel. as a 





pudding is a pudding. and that our only business with it could 
be to swallow it." (1) Whereas to fall at all within the 


possibility of discussion as an art, he felt. there must be 


| 


behind the novel a theory. a conviction. sincere and serious. 

Comparison and discussion, James avers, stimulate art. 
They are expressive of the essential vital relation between 
art and criticism: 


Art lives upon discussion. upon experiment, upon 
curiositv, upon varietv of attempt, upon the ex- 
change of views and the comparison of standpoints; 
and there is a presumption that those times when no 
one has anything to say about it and has no reason 
to give for practice or preference, though they may 
be times of honour ere not times of development - 
are times, possibly even, a little of dulness. The 
successful application of any art is a delightful 
spectacle, but the theory too is interesting; and 
though there is a great deal of the latter without 
the former I suspect that there has never been a 
genuine success that has not had a latent core of 
conviction. Discussion, suggestion, formulation, 
these things are fertilizing when they are frank 
and sincere. (2) 


Free discussion of a work of art in no sense implies dog- 
matic insistence, determined to limit any part of the procedure 
of the artist. In his choice of subject, in his view of life, 
in the handling of his material, in the way he develops his 
theme, in his purpose and in his eoclusions, the privilege of 
the artist is to be free, and critics have no right to infring 


upon thet privilege. The purpose of James in this essay is to 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 376. 
(2 


) Ibid., p. 384. 
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amplify the assertion that, "A vigorous art lives upon exer- 
cise, and the very meaning of exercise is freedom." 
The whole source of interest in a work of art, to James's| 


way of thinking, is to be found in the quality that is its per- 
the artist has given to his presentation of life. In the form 


tion; hence, to a good critic, the matter of the expression is 


e 


The tracing of a line to be followed, of a tone to 


| 

| 

vading characteristic. This quality resides in the form that 
| 

1 limitetion | 


| 
| 
{ 
| | 
| | 
| significant. 
| 
be taken, of a form to be filled out, is | 
of that freedom and a suppression of the very thing 
that we are most curious about. The form, it seems 
| to me, is to be appreciated after the facts then 
| the author's choice has been made, his standard has 
been indicated; then we can follow lines and direc- 
| tions and compare tones and resemblances. Then in a 
word we can enjoy one of the most charming of pleasures, 
| we can estimate quality, we can apply the test of 
| execution. The execution belongs to the author 
alone; it is what is most personal to him, and we 
| 
| 


measure him by that. (1) 










Convinced that, "the general and only source of the suc- 
cess of a work of art is that it be illustrative", he further 
reduces the field of discussion about the novel to a single 
point, that of the execution: 


Of course it is of the execution we are talking.... 
that being the only point of a novel that is open 
to contention. This is perhaps too often lost 
Sight of, only to produce interminsble confusions 
and cross purposes. We must, grant the artist his 
subject, his idea, his donnée: our criticism is 
applied only to what he makes of it. We are not 










(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 384. 
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bound to like it or find it interesting: in case 
we do not our course is perfectly simple....to let 
it alone. (1) 


And again of freedom, 


If we pretend to respect the artist at all, we must 
allow him his freedom of choice, in the face, in 
perticular cases, of innumerable presumptions that 
the choice will not fructify. Art derives a con- 
siderable part of its beneficial exercise from flying 
in the face of presumptions, and some of the most 
interesting experiments of which it is capable are 
hidden in the bosom of common things. (2) 


Turning at last to the sister art of music for his 
illustration. he concludes his argument for freedom, 

We do not judge the artist with fairness unless we 

say to him, - "it isn't until I have accepted your 

data that I can begin to measure you. I have the 

standard, the pitch; I have no right to tamper with 

your flute and then criticise your music." (3) 

To sum up then, the artist must have liberty to select 
his idea and to develop it. The critic will find ample oppor- 
tunity for appreciation in formulating his objective judgment 
upon the artistic qualities of the expression of the idea. As 
for taste. that is another matter, important and personal to 
the individual. 

Admitting that taste will be heard, James agrees that. 

Nothing, of course. will ever take the place of 

the good old fashion of "liking" a work of ert 

or not liking its: the most impvroved eriticism 


will not abolish that primitive, that ultimate 
test. (4) 


(1) Henry James. Partial Portraits. pv. 394. 
(2) Ibbdessp.i 3055 
(3) Ibid., pe 396. 
(4) Ibid... p. 396. 
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and adds. speaking directly to novelists: 
There are all sorts of taste....if they #he readers/ 
don't care about your idea, they won't, a fortiori, 
care about your treatment. (1) 


As for prescribing to anyone what should be liked, James found 





such a course rendered unnecessary, to sav the least, bv reason 
of adequate psychological influence which could be depended 
upon to illuminate the selective faculty, in its motive and 
directions; his idea is that a man's taste with relation to art 


is based upon experience. 


to like or to dislike. Selection will take care 
of itself, for it has a constant motive behind it. 
That motive is simply experience. As people feel 
life. so they will feel the art thet is most 
closely related to it. This closeness of relation 
is what we should never forget in talking of the 
effort of the novel. (2) 


For the critic. then, out of the wider and deeper contact with 


| 
I am quite at a loss to imagine anything (at any 
rate in this matter of fiction) that people ought 


life comes the richer and more enlightened taste. Slight con- 
tact, narrowed experience, produces a taste that is limited 
within scant confines. 

The controlling motive in choice for the artist also rests 
upon experience, the experience of his earnest creative effort, 
wherein he has sought to reveal a type. to embody the 


characteristic. 


Art is essentially selection, but it is a selection 
whose main care is to be typical, to be inclusive.... 
It appears to me that no one can have made a seriously 
artistic attempt without becoming conscious of an 
immense increase - a kind of revelation of freedom. 
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One perceives in that case - by the light of the 
heavenly ray - that the province of art is all life, 
all feeling. all observation, all vision, - all 
experience. (1) 

Turning from the matter of taste and selection, James — 
lyzes the question of the relation of morality to art. He 
finds, to begin with. that each lies apart within its own pro- 
vince: "Questions of art are questions (in the widest sense) 
of execution: questions of morality are quite another affair." 
(2) To him the benighted view that purpose in a work of art 
can become a source of corruption is not worthv to be examined; 
the purpose that "seems least dangerous is the purpose of mak- 
ing a perfect work." Although obviously true. such a statement 
standing alone would seem to avoid the issue of the influence 
upon the thought of others to be made by a work of art: but in 
saying it James is only reaffirming the freedom of the artist, 
and passes on to a more profound thought: the quality of a 
purpose in art is depnendent upon the quality of the mind in 
which it originates: thus. the purpose becomes an index of 
quality: 

There is a point at which the moral sense and the 

artistic sense lie very near together; that is in 

the light of the very obvious truth that the deen- 

est quality of a work of art will always be the 

quality of the mind of the producer. In proportion 
as the intelligence is fine will the novel, the 
picture, the statue partake of the substance of 


beauty and truth. To be constituted of such elements 
is....to have purpose enough. (3) 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 398-399. 
(2) Ibid., p. 405. 
(3) Ibid., p. 406. 
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That the substance of beauty and truth is dependent upon the i 


telligence, rather than upon emotion - a claim frequently urged 


simply, as if it were not a matter to be argued but a truth 
self-evident, an axiom of aesthetics. 

It can be readily shown, too, that James was well aware of 
the significant part emotion plays in the perception of beauty. 
His letters, his studies of travel, and his stories reveal him 
to be aman of intense sensitivity. The youthful zest of his 
first day spent in Rome (1869), he describes with whimsical 
exaggeration in a letter to his brother William, after this 
fashions 


in certain quarters - is an interesting idea; James advances it 
I rushed to this hotel (a very slow and obstructed rush 
it was, I confess, thanks to the longeurs and lenteurs 

of the Papal dispensation) and after awash and a | 

breakfast let myself loose on the city. From midday | 

to dusk I have been roaming the streets. Que vous en 

dirai-je? At last, for the first time I live. It 

beats everythings: it leaves the Rome of your fancy - 

your education - nowhere. It makes Venice, Florence, 

Oxford, London....seem like little cities of paste- 

poard. I went reeling and moaning thro' the streets, 

in a fever of enjoyment; in the course of four or 

five hours I traversed almost the whole of Rome and 

got a glimpse of everything....The effect is some- 

thing indescribable. For the first time I know 

what the picturesque is....To crown my day, on my 

way home, I met ~his Holiness in person - sitting dim 

within the shadows of his coach with two uvlifted 

benedictorv fingers - like sme duskv Hindoo idol in 

the devths of its shrine. Even if I should leave 

Rome tonight I should feel that I have caught the 

keynote of its operation on the senses....(1) 

| 


(1) Perey Lubbock. Letters of Henry James. vol. 1. dD. 24-25. 
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Among manv testimonies in his fiction to his sense of the power! 
of beautv to stir the emotions is The Passionate Pilgrim. ke 
storv pictures vividly the emotional reactions of a voung | 
American to the charm and loveliness of the English country- 


side. "The perception of beautv is often an affair of the feet 


ings. Yes, but the creation of: beauty = thet is different;" 


James would seem to say. "The ardor of the artist is. and. if 




















it is to build with a sure excellence, must be domineted and 


| 
| 
directed by the intelligence." Ama of exceptional mental 
force himself, James often emphasizes his conviction that only 
| from a controlled intelligence can true art proceed. 
| 
| If it is not within the power of the superficial mind to 
| 
' produce a good work of art, so much the less is it possible 
for those who are ignorant or prejudiced about art to offer 
acceptable criticism. Of the manv readers who ignored or ob- 
| jected to the artistic in the novel James wrote, 
| 
In addition to the people to whom it has never 
occurred that a novel ought to be artistic, there 
ere a great manv others who, if this principle were 
urged upon them. would be filled with an indefinable 
distrust. They would find it difficult to explain 


their repugnance. but it would operate strongly to 
put them on their guard. (1) 


certainly a curb upon entertainma t is thus delicately decried: 


Art in our Protestant communities, where so many 
things have got so strangely twisted about. is 


| 
The distrust of "art" in fiction as possiblv dangerous and 
supposed in some circles to have some vaguely 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portracte.: Pp. 381. 
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injurious effect upon those who make it an imnortant 
consideration. who let it weigh in the balance. It 
is assumed to be opposed in some mvsterious manner to 
morality, to amusement, to instruction. When it is 
embodied in the work of a painter (the sculptor is 
another affair) you know what it is: it stands there 
before you, in the honesty of pink and green and a 
golden frame; vou can see the worst of it at aglance, 
and you can be on your guard. But when it is intro- 
duced into literature it becomes more insidious.... | 
there is danger of its hurting you before you know 
it. Literature should be either instructive or amus- 
ing, and there is in many minds the impression that | 3 
these artistic preoccupations, the search for form, 
contribute to neither end, interfere indeed with both. 
Thev are too frivolous to be edifying, and too serious 

| to be diverting; and they are moreover priggish and | 

i paradoxical and superfluous. That, I think, repre- 
sents the manner in which the latent thought of many | 
people who read novels as an exercise in skipping | 

would explain itself if it were to become articulate.(1) 


Such readers, declaring that a novel ought to be "good", would 
insist upon defining excellence in a fashion to suit themselves 


| 

| 

One would say that being good means representing 

| virtuous and aspiring characters, placed in 
prominent positions: another would say that it 

| depends on a "Happv ending"....Another still would 

| sav that it means being full of incident and 

| movement. (2) 

| 


stipulating that their pleasure shall not be marred by any 


"tiresome analysis or description." 


| would spoil some of their fum. Ome would hold it 

accountable for all the description, another would 
see it revealed in the absence of sympathy. Its 
hostility to a hapov ending would be evident, and 
it might even in some cases make any ending at all 
impossible. It is therefore true that this concep- 

| tion of the novel as a superior form encounters not 


But they would all agree that the "artistic" idea | 
| 
| 
only a negative but « positive indifference. (3) 

| 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 381. 
(2) ibidis Vs BSzi 
(3) Ibid... pv. 382. 
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Carrying further his characterization of those but meagerly 
informed James continues, 

For many people art means rose-coloured window-panes, 
and selection means picking a bouquet for Mrs. Grundy. 
They will tell you glibly. that artistic considerations 
have nothing to do with the uglv; they will rettle off 
shallow commonplaces about the province of art and 

the limits of art till you are moved to some wonder in 
return as to the province and limits of ignorance. (1) 
So much for those who without understanding the rudiments of 


aesthetics freely deliver their opinions on art. 


the novice who is ready to undertake the fascinating and some- 
times baffling task of writing a novel, he lays aside the 
rapier of his irony, as he offers the few generalizations he 


considers needful. In the first place, "the novel must take 


nificant business of the novel, and the only reason for its 
existence is that it does attempt to represent life. (32) 


There is a complete analogy between the art of the 

painter and the art of the novelist. Their inspira- 

tion is the same, their process (allowing for the 
different quality of the vehicle), is the same, 


itself seriously for the public to take it so." (2) The sig- 


| 
When James turns from the artistically inept to advise 
| 
their success is the same. They may learn from each | 
other, they may explain and sustain each other. 
Their cause is the same, and the honour of the one | 
is the honour of the other. (4) 


A second analogy suggests itself, that between the novelist 
and the historian, 


As the picture is reality, so the novel is history 
eeeelO represent and illustrate the past, the 







) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 398. 
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actions of men, is the task of either writer, and 
the only difference that I can see is, in proportion 
as he succeeds, to the honour of the novelist, con- 
sisting as it does in his having more difficulty in 
collecting his evidence, which is so far from beng 
purely literary. It seems to give him a great 
character, the fact that he has at once so much in 
common with the philosopher and the painter; this 
double analogy is a magnificent heritage. (1) 





There is, James urges the young writer to remember, but a 
single obligation to which in advance readers may hold a novel, 
It must be interesting; it must be a personal, a direct im- 
pression of life. There lies its value, which is greater or 
less according tothe intensity of the impression. To satisfy 
the demand for interest the novelist needs in his work three 
things: he must have freedom; he must have taste; he must 
heve the capacity for receiving straicht impressions. (2) 
Addressing the young writer James admonishes, 

It goes without saying that you will not write a good 

novel unless you possess a sense of reality; but it 

will be difficult to.give you'a recipe for calling 

that sense into being. (3) 

Definite firmness in detail, the air of reality, s8ems to him 
the supreme virtue of a novel - the merit on which all its 
other merits depends 

f it is not there they are all as nothing, and if 

these’ be there; they.owe their effect to the success 

with which the author has produced the illusion of 

life. The cultivation of this success, the study 


of this exquisite process, form, to my taste, the 
beginning and the end of the art of the novelist. 


(1) Henry dames, Partial Portraits, p. 379-380. 
(2) Jbl a, ps ‘Soe 
(3) Ibias ,<' psec 387% 
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They are his inspiration, his despair, his reward, 
his torment, his delight. It is here in very truth 
that he competes with lifes; it is here that he com- 
petes with his brother the painter in his atterpt to 
render the look of things, the look that conveys 
their meaning, to catch the colour, the relief, the 
expression, the surface, the substance of the human 
spectacle. (1) 


This significant and vitalizing sense of reality and the power 


to put it into words is the gift that the young writer must 
cultivate. 
Catching the very note and trick, the strange irreg- 


ular rhythm of life. that is the attempt whose strenu- 
ous force keeps Fiction upon her feet. In proportion 


as in what she offers us we see life without re-arrange- 


ment do we feel that we are touching truths; in propvor- 
tion as we see it with re-arrangement do we feel that 
we are being put off with a substitute, a compromise 
and convention. (2) 


Besant had advised the writer to look to his experience 


for a knowledge of reality. Upon this monition James comments: 


It is equally excellent and inconclusive to say that 
one must write from experience....What kind of ex- 
perience is intended. and where does it begin and 
end? Experience is never limited. and it is never 
completes; it is an immense sensibility, a kind of 
huge spider-web of the finest silken threads sus- 
pended in the chamber of consciousness, and catching 
every air-borne particle in its tissue. It is the 
very atmosphere of the mind; and when the mind is 
imaginstive - much more when it happens to be that 
of aman of genius - it takes to itself the faintest 
hints of life, it cmverts the very pulses of the 
air into revelstions. (3) 


Approaching from another angle, that of the intellectual 
operations involved in the process, James again attempts 


to make clear to the neophyte what he means by experience: 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p.390. 
(2) Thids." as aes: 
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The power to guess the unseen from the seen, to 

trace the implications of things, to judge the . 

whole piece by the pattern, the condition of feeling 

in general so completely that you are well on your 

wav to knowing any particular corner of it - this 

cluster of gifts may almost be said to constitute 

experience....1f experience consists of impressions, 

it may be said that impressions are experience. just 

as (have we not seen it?) they are the very air we 

breathe. (1) 

Such susceptibility to impressions, such responsiveness to 
the mysterious realities of life were part of the natural en- 
dowment of Henry James. His realism was the result of delicate 
perceptions; and such was the realism he felt that the novice, 
if he had it not. must seek. Delicate rather than dynamic, 
complex rather than simple. dealing with the intuitive rather 
than with the obvious. such qualities as these might be taken 
to indicate that there is not a little in common between the 
poet and the novelist. that the one no less than the other 
must be born to his calling. And yet, far from seeking to 
discourage the aspirant to success in fiction. James gener- 
ously passes on. to the one who would learn, the essentials of 
his own experience. Holding supreme. as he does, the privilege 


of freedom, he knows that the pupil, unlimited as to possible 
exverimentation, effort. discoveries, successes. must learn to 
write. to develop his individual manner of execution. wholly 
by himself. Comparing the difference there is between the 


teaching rules of method by the painter and such instruction 


given by the novelist. James insists that, 


| 
| 
| 
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The literary artist would be obliged to say to his 
pupil much more than the other, "Ah. well. you 

must do it as you cani" It is a question of degree, 
a matter of delicacy. (1) 


being finical or fussily negative: vigour and breadth of view, 
as well as a spirit finely attuned, belong to the student of 
reality. To him James says, 


All life belongs to you, and do not listen either 

to those who would shut vou up in corners of it and 
tell you that it is only here and there that art in- 
habits. or to those who would persuade vou that this 
heavenlv messenger wings her way outside of life 
altogether, breathing a superfine air. and turning 
her head from the truth of things. There is no im- 
pression of life. no memmer of seeing it and feeling 
it. to which the plan of the novelist may not offer 
a place. (2) 


In the matter of a philosophy. once again indicating his 


Delicacy. in this connection, the pupil is not to interpret as 
aversion to tage and tickets. James suggests that it will be 


illustrates his point by using Zola as an example: 


In France today we see a prodigious effort (that of 
Emile Zola, to whose solid and serious work no ex- 
plorer of the capacity of the novel can allude with- 
out respect). we see an extraordinary effort vitiated 
by a spirit of pessimism on a narrow basis. M. Zola 
is magnificent, but he strikes an English reader as 
ignorant: he has an air of working in the dark; if 

he had as much light as energv. his results would 

be of the highest value. (3) 


As for the aberrations of a shallow optimism, the 
ground (of English fiction especiallv) is strewn 


(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits. p. 407. 
(2) Ibid.. pd. ane. 
De ° 


SO 


wiser not to think too much about optimism or pessimism. and 
| 


| 
| 
| 
Ovtimism, too can be carried beyond reasonable limits: 
| 






Ibid. 3 
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with their brittle particles as with broken ¢glass.(1) 





But, since there is a certain degree of finality about an ac- 


cepted theory, if the young novelist feels moved to declare 
his philosophic cmvictions. James mildly warns, "If you must 
indulge in conclusions. let them have the taste of a wide 


knowledge." (2) 





His last word, his parting admonition, to the imagined 
apprentice in the art of fiction, is a challenge as well as a 


charge: 





Remember thet your first duty is to be as complete as 
possible - to make as perfect a work. Be generous 
and delicaté and pursue the prize. (3) 


To the student interested in what James has written about 





the art of the critic "The Art of Fiction" includes several | 
| 


suggestive examples. In the first place. it is a fine illus- 


tration of ironic criticism of his critics. In the second 


place, it is an excellent model of critical analysis in its 


presentation of the field and functions of the art of fiction. | 





Third, it is a statement of aesthetic theory, revealing James's 
sense of the preponderant value of the intellectual in creative, 
art. Fourth, it is a manual of instruction for the novice in 
the writing of fiction ani a strong plea for the presentation 
of reality. Fifth and last. because the essay is all these 
things, an example of criticism, an analysis of an art, a 
(1) Henry James, Partial Portraits, p. 408. 


(2) Ibid., p. 408. 
(3) Ibid., p. 408. | 


148. 
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statement of aesthetic theory, and instructions on how to 


develop into an artist, "The Art of Fiction," within the limits 


of the subject, is also a guide for critics. 
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"CRITICISM" 


"A grain of example is worth a ton of precept." wrote 
Henrv James to William Dean Howells. 


With the imbecility of babyish criticism the serious 
writer absolutely need not concern himself....One 
should move in a diviner air....1 even confess that 
since the Bostonians, I find myself holdings the 
teritical world" at large in a singular comtempt. 

I go. so.far. as to think that the literary sense is 

a distinctly waning quality. (1) 


James had been writing The Bostonians when he contributed "The 
Art of Fiction" to Longman's Magazine. The Princess Cassamas- 
sima had followed, and then had come The Tragic Muse. These 
were three important novels upon which Jemes had worked with 


serious purpose, only to find that, on publication. they met 
with misunderstanding and a limited success. 
| 
{ 


Thereupon he turned from the writing of novels to experi- 


ment with the writing of plays. Jamary of the year 1891 wit- 
nessed at Southport the first public performance of The 
American. a dramatization of James's novel. The opening was 
encouragingly successful, and for several succeeding months the 
company played through the provinces, using The American in its 
revertorv. During this period James expresses in his letters 
satisfaction with the reception of his play on tour and antici- 
nation of its initial presentation in London earlv in the 
approaching autumn. 


(1) Perev Lubbock. Letters of Hemy James, Vol. 1, p. 136. 
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From the letters of this period one gathers the impres- 
sion that during the seven years from 1884 to 1891, the 
novels and the new plays held for James the greater interest; 
nevertheless, in those years he contributed to various peri- 
odicals more than twenty critical studies, many of them among 
his best. Several of these were included in Partial Portraits 
(1888), the first book of his essays to be published after the 
appearance, ten years earlier. of French Poets and Novelists. 
Certain studies that he had made of artists formed part of the 
volume Picture and Text (1893). Others of the literary 


studies were numbered among Essays in London and Elsewhere of 





the same vear. 
The unique qualities of the essay caled "Criticism" in 

the volume Essays in London are not as strikingly revealed 

in association with the other studies in that collection bv 
James as they are in the New Review, where the article first 
appeared jointly with two others as "The Science of Criticism". 
In the magazine. James's paper formed part of a symposium. of 
a series of svmposia. evidentlv planned to bring together 
personal expressions of opinion. upon a topic assigned. each 
| given by a group of three men, well-known as authorities in 
regard to the matter in hand. Laying hold of the idea that 


each art has its own science, a bodv of theories and working 


princivles that may be examined and discussed, the ineenious 




















editor had arranged for a series of such ‘4iscussions, each to 
be dealt with brieflv by three acknowledged masters of the 
same art. For the months of April, May, and June, 1891, the 
subiects were "The Science of Fiction", "The Science of 
Criticism", "The Science of Preaching". The names of the 
contributors give some indication of their rank. The three 


novelists were Paul Bourget, Walter Besant, and Thomas Hardy. 


The three critics were Henry James, Andrew Lang,and Edmund 
Gosse. The three preachers were W. Be. Ripon, F. W. Farrar, 

and Hugh Price Hughes. The articles were not arrumentative 

in tone: loosely complemental to the other two of the triad, 
each derived a large measure of its interest from the per- | 
sonality of its author, who, presumably, gave his ideas gained | 
through the exverience of developing his own technique, his | 
own tvpne of composition. 


That the science of criticism was taken to mean the 





science of literary criticism, without reference to any wider 
application of the term, thus implving, of course, that lit- 
erary criticism is an art bv itself, is evident in the open- 


ing sentence of each contribution. Henrv James begins: 


us at all, it certainly flourishes immenselv. (1) 


(1) New Review, 4:398, 


| 
If literary criticism may be said to flourish ammg¢g | 
| 
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Andrew Lang proposes: 


Let us define Criticism as the form of skilled 
labor which is occupied in writing about other 
men's books, old or new. (1) 


Edmund Gosse introduces his analysis of the subject thus: 
Of literary criticism which we may discuss with 
gravity, criticism which presumably may be of some 
service, there are two main species. (2) 


The three literary critics agree that the great volume of 


reviewing done for magazines and newspapers is of a different 


quality from that of great literary criticism; but Henry 
gemes is the only one who, taking the long view, foresees 
that to literature "the multiplication of endowments for 
chatter may be as fatal as an infectious disease." "What," 
he asks, "is the function in the life of man of such perio- 
dicity of platitude and irrelevance?" (3) 

Although the three agree that reviewing lacks quality 
they differ interestingly in their definitions and manner. 
Declaring criticism to be lergely a matter of praise and 
blame, Andrew Lang thinks that the quality of criticism de- 
pends in a great measure upon the exceptional temperament of 
the critic, and indicates his own temperamental bias by con- 
fessing that he can hardly imagine a subject less momentous 


than criticism. He concludes plaintively, 


(1) The New Review, 4: 403. 
(2) Ibid., 4:408. 


(3) Essays in London, p. 262. 
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The critic's lot, on the whole, is not a happy one. 
Perhans Mr. James and Mr. Saintsbury find it more 
satisfactory than I do. (1) 

To the view of Edmund Gosse, literary criticism is not merely 

praise and blame; it is analysis. His essay illustrates one 

form of the analytic method. He discovers in the genus lit- 


erary criticism two species: 1, The newsnaner review, which 


is, "of necessity a mere indication of fleeting opinion"; 


posite." The best critic must have three qualities: he must 


2,"that more valuable criticism which is comparative and com- 
be intelligent, sympathetic, and personal. There ere four 


essentials in the preparetion of a critic: 


Without a life-long knowledge of books, without 
absolute judicial rectitude, without the mental 
habit of urbanity, without a determined culti- 
vation of suppleness and independence of mind, 
no one ought to have the presumption to present 
himself as a critic. (2) 


Compared with the presentations of his two associates, 


the essay of Henry James exhibits greater vigour of feeling, 


De 


more power of expression, and a livelier quality of interest. 
Although he offers no definitions of criticism, as do Mr. Lang 
end Mr. Gosse, and names none of the great critics of the 


past, he succeeds in presenting criticism as an important, 


the hasty reviewer nor to the expert reader, he apparently 
adopts the point of view, not of the experienced critic, but 


difficult, and valuable art. Addressing himself neither to 
that of the reading public. He uses "we't and "our" as if he | 


(1) The New Review, 4:408. 
(2) Tbid., 4:411. 
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were among those to whom literary criticism was an affair not 
clearly understood, its processes not fully mastered. nor the 
import of its influence completely grasped. He avoids the 
authoritative. personal "I", and introduces to voice his own 
ideas "the observer". "certain captious persons", “the bewil- 
dered spirit": even the indefinite and difficult "one" be- 
comes eloquent. By means of this indirect expression of his 
ideas, James builds ur a picture of the growing dismav of the 
ordinary reader as there dawns upon him the significance of 
the flood of newspaper reviewing. The indirectness, the 
identification of himself with the public, enable him to com- 
pass the fine ironic tone which pervades the essav. After an 


extended comparison of periodical literature to a train, 


obliged to depart on schedule time, James explains. 


In this way, in a well conducted periodical, the 

blocks of remplissage are the dummies of criticism - 
they are the current, regulated breakers in the tide 
of talk. They have a reason for being, and the sit- 
uation is simpler when we perceive it....It helns us 


to understand that the “organs of, public opinion" 
must be no less copious than punctual, that nublicitv 


must maintain its high standard, that ladies and 
gentlemen may turn an honest penny by the free ex- 
penditure of ink. It gives a glimpse of the high 
figure presumably reached by all the honest pemies 
accumulated in the cause, and throws us into quite a 
glow over the march of civilization and the wav we 
have organized our conveniences. From this point of 
view it might indeed go far towards making us enthu- 
siastic about our age. What is more calculated to 
inspire us with a just complacency than the sight. of 
a new and flourishing industry, a fine economv of pro- 
duction? The great business of reviewing has, in its 





filled with wooden dummies in lieu of living passengers, 
i} 
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roaring routine, many of the signs of blooming 
health, many of the features which beguile one into 
rendering an involuntary homage to successful enter- 
prise. (1) 


Another device that makes "Criticism" delightfullv enter- 
taining is the frequent and striking use of metaphor and 
analogy. In addition to the trainload of dummies, there is 
the picture of the decline and passing of literature, under 
the baleful effect of rough-and-ready reviewings 


The signs of the catastrophe will not in the case we 
suppose be found too subtle to be pointed out....the 
failure of distinction, the failure of style, the 
failure of knowledge, the failure of thought....lit- 
erature lives essentially, in the sacred depths of 

its being, unon example, upon nerfection wrought - 
like other sensitive organisms, its is highly sus- 
ceptible of demoralization,....Nothing is better 
calculated than irresponsible pedagogy to make it 
close its ears and lips. To be puerile and untu- 
tored about it is to deprive it of air and light, 

and the consequence of its keeping bad company is that 
it loses all heart. We may, of course, continue to 
talk about it long after it has bored itself to death, 
and there is every appearance that this is mainly 

the way in which our descendents will hear of it. 

They will, however, acquiecse in its extinction. (2) 


If it is a matter of contrasting the critical sense of 
the French with that of the English, the French critical | 
sense "handles the subject with finer finger-tips. The blunt- 
ness of ours, as tactile implements addressed to an exquisite 


process, is still sometimes surprising, even after frequent 
exhibition." (3) 


(2) Ib dey De 261-262. 


(1) Essays in London, p. 260-261. | 
(3) Ibid., p. 263. 
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And again, 


We blunder in and out of the affair as if it were a 
railway station - the easiest and most public of the 
arts. It is in reality the most complicated and the 

most particular. (1) 

When he comes to deal with the functions of the real 
critic, James uses figure after figures: the critic is the 
helper, the torch-bearing outrider, the interpreter, the 
brother, the armed knight, the touchstone, the portrait 
painter, the translator. A comparison of the original paper 
in the New Review with that in Essays in London shows two 
steps in perfecting the final figure. In the magazine the 
concluding phrases stand, 

We make everything up to him by the peculiar purity 

of our esteem when the portrait is really, like the 

happy portraits of the other art, a translation into 
stvle. 


In the later version a slight change removes the possible 





indefiniteness, enriches the connotation, and deftly completes 
the expression of the idea thus, 
- - -when the portrait is reallv, like the happy 


portraits of the other art, a text preserved bv 
translation. (2) 


Such a wealth of imagerv has its origin in two qualities 
of James. his brilliance of intellect and his steady sense of 
tone. How sure is the tact with which he offers his concep- 
tion of the office of critic to his assumed associates, the 
average readers, in terms and figures easy to grasp and yet, 


(1) Essays in London, p. 263. 
(2) Ibid., p. 266, 





157. 











158. 
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| to even the least imaginative of them, f111 of suggestive 


power. 





Taking as his central theme the high utility of literary 





criticism when it proceeds from the efficient combination of 
experience and perception, James constructs his essav around 


the contrast between the havoc-making off-hand reviewer and 





rare and precious critical sense: 





When one thinks of the outfit required for free work 
in this spirit, one is ready to pvav almost anv homage 
to the intelligence that has put it on: and one con- 
siders the noble figure completelv equipned - armed 
cap-&-pie in curiosity and svmpathy - one falls in 
love with the apparition. It certainlv represents 
the knight who has knelt through his long vigil and 
who has the piety of his office. For there is some- 
thing sacrificial in his function, inasmuch as he 
offers himself as a general touchstone. (1) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| the critic, the creative worker, the man endowed with the 
| 





The plan of "Criticism" mav be reduced, at a loss of much 
lively wit, to such simple terms as these: 1.) Periodical re- 
viewing is at present profuse, stereotyned, vulgar, crude, 
and stupid: 2.) Such a substitute for literary criticism mav 


effect the complete extermination of literature: 3.) the remedy 


er 


lies in an exercise of discrimination comparable to that of the 
French, who appreciate, as the English have yet to learn how 
to value, the convenience of a critical literatures; 4.) The 


discerning critic, important alike to the creative writer and 


es 


to the reading public is in his own right an artist who, like 





the novelist and the portrait painter, works close to life. 


(1) Essays in London, p. 264. 
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criticism? an answer is available in more then one of the 


If the question should be asked, what of the seience of | 


passages about the critic at work, Certainly such activities 
as these come close to some of the ways of the man of science: 

To lend himself, to project himself and steep himself, 

to feel and feel till he understands, and to understand 

so well that he can say, to have perception at the 

pitch of passion, and expression as embracing as the 

air, to be infinitely curious and incorrigibly patient, 

and yet plastic and inflammable and determinable, 

stooping to conquer and serving to direct....these are 
fine chances for an active mind, chances to add the 

idea of independent beauty to the conception. (1) 

And is not the selflessness of the scientist in his laboratory 
Suggested in the attitude of a critie for whom "the sense of 
effort is easily lost in the enthusiasm of curiosity, "? 

On comparing "Criticism" with "The Art of Fiction", one 
finds in them both the same assumption that the artist is dis- 
tinguished by his intelligence, the same conception that he is 
absorbed in an arduous struggle for perfection; there is the 
same conviction that the best art, "the only kind worth speak- 
ing of, is that which springs from the liveliest experience" 
(2) Impressions, too, are for the critic as for the novelist, 
the foundation of his recordings 


He only knows that the more impressions he has the 
more he is able to record, and that the more he is 
saturated, poor fellow, the more he has to give out. (3) 


cw 


(1) Essays in London, p. 264, 
(2) IBiG@., D. 265. 


(3) Ibid... p» 265. 
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The same tnought is in this passage: 
Just in proportion as he is sentient and restless, 
just in proportion as he reacts and reciprocates 
and penetrates, is the critic a valusble instrument. (1) 
Another point in common:is James's evident indifference 
to the importance of being classified as belonging to this 
or that group. Referring to the kinds of criticism he com- 
ments, 
There are a hundred tickets and labels in all this 
matter, that have been pasted on from the outside 
and appear to exist for the convenience of the 
passers-by; but the critic who lives in the house, 
ranging through its innumerable chambers, knows 
nothing about the bills on the front. (2) 
Indifferent he may be to the labels made by others; but to a 
mind as sensitive to differences as is that of Mr. James there 
is evident zest in noting suggestive shades of meaning, inti- 
mations of a difference of approach and result in his rapid 
survey of what the office of the critic may be in respect to 
a work of art, given in his picturesque catalogue of benefi- 
cent ministers. James also recognizes that the critic is 
concerned not merely with appreciating the work of art but 
also with understanding the artist. His view of the matter 
he puts succinctlys 
In literature assuredly criticism is the critic, just 
as art is the artist; it being assuredly the critic 
who invented criticism, and not the other way round. (3) 
To accent the resemblances and kinship among the arts is 
habitual with James. Certainly there is in "The Art of 
(1) Essays in London, p. 264. 
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Fiction" no more felicitous analogy than that in "Criticism" 
where he compares the task of the critic with that of the 
novelist, and gives credit to the critic for the mastery of a 
doubly difficult performances 

The critic in literature....deals with life at 

second-hand as well as at first; that is, he deals 

with the experience of others, which he resolves 

into his own, and not of those invented and selected 

others with whom the novelist makes comfortable terms, 

but with the uncompromising swarm of authors, the 

clamorous children of history. He has to make them as 

vivid and free as the novelist makes his puppets and 

yet he has, as the phrase is, to take them as they 

come. (1) 
Except for noting this curb of freedom imposed upon the critic 
by the conditions of his work, James makes no reference to the 
liberty he demanded for the artist in "The Art of Fiction". 
Perhaps to the view of James the vicarious quality of the 
critic's life, and the formidable demands made upon his adapta- 
bility, preclude the untrammelled state so essential to the 
novelist. There is, however, no doubt that James would hold 
the critic to be as free as the novelist is to choose his 
point of view and to direct unchallenged the development of 
his idea. 

Nor is there in this study an explanation of what the 
critical sense includes, no hint of his standard of measure, 


no analysis of its component parts. Rather, James suggests 


values without definitions: 


(1) Essays in London, p. 265-266. 
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The critical sense is so far from frequent that it is 
absolutely rare, and the possession of the cluster of 
qualities that minister to it is one of the highest 
distinctions. It is a gift inestimably precious and 
beautiful; therefore, so far from thinking that it 
passes overmuch from hand to hand, one knows that one 

has only to stand by the counter an hour to see that 
business is done with baser coin. (1) 


To be sure, the reader is ready to agree, the intelligent are 


undeniably able to distinguish the real from the counterfeit 





money, but it would seem that the average person might need to 
have pointed out to him some of the marks of the specie that | 

| 
rings true, to save him from the danger of accepting the } 


valueless for the real. On the other hand, if the ordinary 


reader is bound by his lack of the gifts needed to make him 
truly appreciative, no series of definitions, no explanations 
would be of use to those unprepared and unable to profit by 
them. | 

Closely akin to the critical sense is that power to dis- | 
cern quality about which James wrote in "The Art of Fiction". 
Undoubtedly that power is in his mind when he says that the | 
eritice offers himself as a general touchstone, but the average 
person might find advantage in information more complete, but 
possibly less economically compact, than is the figure of 
speech. The impression of the delicate and difficult task of 
the critic could not have a more vivid presentation. With it 
the impression is equally definite that criticism is the 


affair of a limited and exceptionally gifted few. 


(1) Essays in London, p. 263. 
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4, THE CRITICAL PREFACE 


A plea for Criticism Henry James called the prefaces 


that he had prepared for the revised edition of his stories 


| 
published (1907-1909) in New York. (1) Of these studies, in 
the preface to Roderick Hudson, He wrote, 
These notes represent, over a considerable course, 
the continuity of an artist's endeavor, the growth | 
of his whole operative consciousness, the best of 
all, perhaps, their own tendency to multiply, with 
the implication, thereby, of a memory much enriched. (2) 
| And it is as a plea for criticism, as the discussion of those 
| matters James thought significant for the artist end for the 
critic, that the prefaces are here examined. 


The tone of these remarkable essays is neither contro- 


that of "Criticism". The quality is that of deliberation, 
of leisurely reminiscence, of impressively acute analysis. 


They deal successively with those novels, nouvelles, as he 









' 
versial, like that of "The Art of Fiction", nor ironic, like 


called the longer short stories, and the short stories 
which James had selected as those he desired to be preserved 
in the permanence of the new and costly edition. In 

preparation for writing the prefaces he had examined in 
detail the fiction he had had published during the long 


years of his career. 






It had inveterately been his habit on 





(1) Percy Lubbock, Letters of Henry James, Vol. II, p. 99. 
(2) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 4. 





finishing a piece of his work to put it out of his mind and 


not to look at it again. (1) Thus the necessity of re- 
reading his own work forced him to take a long backward view, 
in an unwonted perspective to see himself at work, to re- 
discover the flavor of the fruits of his own orchard end 
vineyard. 

The question that most interested him was the question 
that he felt was of the most significance in the work of any 
artists; by what means and with what success had he developed 
his idea? His recovery of the circumstances attendant upon 
the genesis of the idea of each of the selected tales, and 
of the steps by which it took shape under his hand, as well 
as his judgment upon the outcome of his endeavor, reveal the 
power of memory and of intellect that distinguished him. In 
the prefaces more fully than anywhere else Jemes unfolds the 
process of his creative thought, and affirms his opinions 
about the art of writing. Toward the end of the preface 
concluding the series, that preface which introduces The 
Golden Bowl, he concentrates within the compass of a 
single question the substance of his endeavour in the 
matter of revision: 

What has the affair been at the worst, I am most 


moved to ask, but an earnest invitation to the 
reader to dream again in my company and in the 


(1) Henry James; The.Art.of the Novel, 'p. 337. 
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interest of his own larger absorption of my 
sense? (1) 


An early stage in the process of absorbing the sense 

of the entire work of revision is to note that it is an 
admirable example of critical method. The plan he carried 
out was to gather together those stories which seemed to him 
representative of his best work, those pieces of fiction by 
which he wished to be known. There were three steps in the 
process: first, the selection, from among the many stories 
he head written, of those that he held most worthy to be 
perpetuated in a definitive edition, and the plaming of 
the classification and arrangement of the chosen material}; 
second, the revision and emendations of the test; and third, 
the writing of a preface for each unit of the series. To 
all of these activities, selection, textual change, and 
review, James devoted his best skill. 

In the mtter of selection, the omissions, as well as 


the inclusions are suggestive. The majority of the chosen 


| 
stories are those from the later period of his life. The 
restrictions imposed by a limited number of volumes no 
doubt account for the exclusion of a certain proportion of 
the stories. The Bostonians, James himself would have 


included, if space had permitted. Among the nouvelles one 





(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 245. 
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misses The Buropeans; and among the short stories "The Jolly 


Corner", a ghost story of a house in old Washington Square 
of New York City, gets itself mentioned in the preface ne 
Volume XVII without being anywhere included in the text. 
Another entertaining ghost story, without a place in the 
New York edition, is "The Third Person", in which the ghostly 
presence of an eighteenth century smuggler haunts his former 
dwelling place, in one of the old Cinque Ports, to the mingled 
consternation and satisfaction of the pair of elderly 
spinsters in present possession of the ancient mansion. 
Neither Washington Square, a story of old New York, nor The 
Sacred Fount, a story of modern English life, are included. 
Although the list of omissions might be considerably extended, 
the main point to note is, of course, that James sele cted 
the ones that he preferred. 

The arrangement of the tales places in the first nine 


volumes the earlier novels, from Roderick Hudson to The 





Awkward Age. The nouvelles and the briefer stories follow 
in nine volumes; in the last six volumes of the series two 
volumes apiece are allotted to the three great novels, The 
Wings of the Dove, The Ambassadors, and The Golden Bowl. 

The shorter stories are grouped usually according to theme, 


as the "international" group of volume XIV, or the stories 


dealing with literary life in volume XV. 
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Upon the experience of the revision James thus com- 















ments: | 


To revise is to see, or to look over, again - which 
means in the case of the written thing neither more 
or less than to re-read it .... the revised element 
in the present Edition is accordingly these terms, 
these rigid conditions of re-perusal registered; so 
many close notes, as who should say, on the particular 
vision of the matter itself that experience had at 
last.made the only possible one. ... The “old" matter 
is there, re-accepted, re-tasted, exquisitely re- 
assimilated and re-enjoyed - believed in, to be brief, 
with the same "old" grateful faith; ... yet for due 
testimony, for reassertion of value, perforating as 
by some strange and fine, some latent and gathered 
force, a myriad more adequate channels. (1) 


The thoroughness and the observant care with vhich he 


altered the phrasing of his earlier writing, even to "the 

- va e 
shade of a cadence and the placing of a comma, (2) is made 
vividly clear to the one who examines in detail the manuscript 


with all the revisions recorded, of The American, now in the 





custody of the Widener Memorial Library at Harvard 
University. 


The prefaces are critical commentaries. Chiefly they | 


are important as the mature expression of his theory and 
practice, of the art of fiction. That aspect of their value 
has already been analyzed by R. P. Blackmur in his intro- 
duction to the prefaces_in The Art of the Novel. It is as 
the prefaces deal with criticism and the functions of the 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 337-240. 
(2) “Weta. » piSa6. 





eS 


critic that they are here examined anew. In this study, the 


passages afeé cited from The Art of the Novel. 
In the critical prefaces the plan of examination that 
James uses is,first to trace the origin of each work, the 


source of the initial idea, to tell the when and the where 


of its beginning; then follows the history of its growth to- 


gether with an account of the problems and principles 





involved in’ the process of its unfolding. He was fully aware | 


of "the contributive value - the beguiling charm - of the 
accessory facts in a given case." 
This is why- - -the private history of any sincere 
work, however modest its pretensions, looms with 
its own completeness in the rich ambiguous asthetic 
air, and seems at once to borrow a dionity and to 
mark, so to say, a station. (1) 
His conclusions are based upon a scrutiny of the form and 
structure of the finished composition, and deal with an 
evaluation of the quality of the suecess attained in what 
he had set out to do. He is as ready to point out that the 
fault in Roderick Hudson lies in an inadequate handling of 
the time-scheme, and that upon a reperusal of The American 
he had discovered that there is more than one "affront to 
verisimilitude" in the portrayal of character, and that the 


whole actual center of The Wings of the Dove rests in the 


Fifth. Book on a "misplaced pivot", as he is to express his 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 4. 
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satisfaction in the experiment he had made with "multiple 
centres of social occasion" in The Awkward Age or with the 
bright advantage enjoyed by The Tragic Muse in its 
"preserved and achieved unity and quality of tone." 

dames relates, as only their author could, the inrer 
history of those works of fiction he had elected for 
survival. In regard to each one he considers objectively 
the questions of form, of development, and the success of 
the process. Aware, as he revived in memory the background 


of the production of each story, of the contributing 


influences of place and time, he notes that Roderick Hudson 
was begun in Florence. The American took form under these 
engagingly varied conditions: 


My windows looked into the Rue de Luxembourg ... since 
then meagrely renamed Rue Cambon ... and the particular 
light Parisian click of the small cab-horse on the 
clear asphalt, with its sharpness of detonation be- 
tween the high houses makes for the faded page to- 
day a sort of interlineation of sound. This sound 
rises to a martial clatter at the moment a troop of 
cuirassiers charges down the narrow street, each 
morning, to file, directly opposite my house, through 
the plain portal of the barracks occupying part of 

the vast domain attached in a rearward manner to one 
of the Ministtres that front on the Place Vendéme; 

an expanse marked, along a considerable stretch of 


the street, by one of those high painted and administre- 


tively placarded garden walls that form deep re- 
current notes in the organic vastness of the city. 


He admits the distracting allurements of sight and sound: 


I have but to re-read ten lines to recall my daily 
effort not to waste time in hanging over the window 











bar for a sight of the cavalry the hard music of whose 
hoofs so directly and thillingly appealed; an effort 
that inveterately failed - and a trivial circumstance 
now dignified, to my imagination, I may add, by the 
fact that the fruits of the vivid picture, so 
constantly recaptured, must have been in themselves 
suggestive and inspiring, must have been rich strains, 
in their way, of the great Paris harmony. 


He adds a comment on the need he habitually felt for an 
adequate perspective of time and space in recording 
impressions that has something in it of Wordsworth's 
"emotion recollected in tranquility," 


I have ever, in general, found it difficult to write 
of places under too immediate an impression - the 
impression that prevents standing off and allows 
neither space nor time for perspective. The image 
has had for the most part to be dim if the reflexion 
was to be, as is proper for a reflexion, both sharp 
and quiets one has a horror, I think, artistically, 
of agitated reflexions. (1) 


He traces the course of his writing this novel in several 


———————— ee eee < 


places. He worked a few weeks at Etretat, on the coast of 
Normandy, “with the stronger glow of southernmost France, 
breaking in during a stay at Bayonne; then with the fine 
historie and other 'psychie' substance of Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, a purple patch of terraced October before return- 
to Paris. There comes after that the memory of a last 
brief intense invocation of the enclosing scene, of the 


pious effort to unwind my tangle, with a firm hand, in 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 26-28. 
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the very light (that light of high narrowish French windows 


in old rooms, the light somehow, as one always feels, of 
'style' itself) that had quicked my original vision." (1) 

Because James was plaming to cross the Channel to 
England that autumn, he felt compelled to finish "the natter 
of Newman's predicament" before leaving Paris: 


Therefore I strove to finish - first in a small dusky 
hotel of the Rive Gauche, where, though the windows 
were high, the days were dim and the crepuscular 
court, domestic, intimate, "quaint", testified to 
ancient manners almost as if it had been that of 
Balzac's Maison Vauquer in "Le Pere Goriot"s; and then 
once more in the Rue de Luxembourg, where a black- 
framed Empire portrait-medallion, suspended in the 
centre of each white panel of my almost noble old 
salon, made the coolest, discretest, most measured 
decoration, and where, through casements open to the 
mildness of the year, a.belated Saint Martin's sum- 
mer, the tale was taxen up afresh by the charming 
light click and cA tter,. that sound as of the thin, 
quick, quite feminine surface - breathing of Paris, 
the shortest of rhythms for so huge an organism. 


James justifies the detailed report of attendant facts on 
the ground that, 


There has always been,.for the valid work of art, a 
history - though mainly inviting, doubtless, but to 
the curious eritic, for whom such things grow up and 
are formed very much in the manner of attaching young 
lives and characters, those conspicuous cases of 
happy development as to which evidence and anecdote 
are always in order. The development indeed must be 
certain to have been happy, the life sincere, the 
character fine; the work of art, to create or repay 
critical curiosity, must in short have been very 
tvwalid" indeed. (2) 


(1) Henry Jemes, The Art of the Novel, p. 28. 
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The Princess Casamassima came into being from his habit 
of walking the streets of London, especially at the end of 
the day, "the attentive exploration of the great crey 
Babylon"; the writing of it began at Dover, by the sea. 

Thus the recital of the scenes where he wrote moves, now in 
Florence, now in Venice, in Geneva, in New York City, in 
Washington, or in Bad-Homburg, but oftenest of all in London. 
These names alone suggest of themselves that, if for an 
artist the place where he works can be a determining factor 
in his creations, such cities, famous and stimulating to the 
imagination, would hae much to offer to the man who, like 
Hemry James, was free to come and go, free to live where he 
chose. Following his carefully arranged pla, James sought 
to let the reader live through with him the outer as well as 
the inner experience of his day's work. 

After noting the admirable plan of the series, the 
reader is struck with the multiplication of instances where 
James declares that to be possessed of the critical spirit 
is assuredly to live richly, to live an exciting inward life, 
the only kind of life that really matters. The intense 
perceiver is sensitive to a far greater range of experience 
than is the ordinery individual: 


The person capable of feeling in the given case more 
than another what is to be felt for it, and so serv- 








ing in the highest degree to record it dramatically 
and objectively, is the only sort of a person on 
whom we can count not to betray to cheanen or, as we 
say, give away the.value and beauty of the thing. By 
so much.do we get the best there is of it, and by so 
much as it falls within the scope of a denser and 
duller, a more vulgar and more shallow capacity, do 
we get a picture dim and meagre. (1) 


Yot only sensitive, but also intelligent is the critical 


spirits 


To criticise is to appreciate, to appropriate, to 
take intellectual possession, to establish in fine 

a relation with the criticised thing and make it 
one's own. The Brge intellectual appetite projects 
itself thus on many things, while the small - not 
better advised, but unconscious of need for advice - 
projects itself on few. (2) 


Because of the increased capacity for experience conferred by 
the critical spirit, Henry James delighted to use in his 
stories characters endowed with its powers 


The figures in any picture, the agents in any drama, 
are interesting only in proportion as they feel their 
respective situations; since the consciousness, on 
their part, of the complication, exhibted forms for 
us: their. link. of connection with it. But there, are 
degrees of feeling- - the muffled, the faint, the 
just sufficient, the barely intelligent, as we may 
say; and the acute, the intense, the complete, in a 
word - the power to be finely aware and richly 
responsible. (3) 





He felt that the best thing in his earlier novel, The Portrait 
of a Lady was Isabel Archer's "extraordinary meditative 
vigil that was to become for her such a land mark, " 
because in it she is presented as intensely and silently 
) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 67. 


(1 
(2) Ibid. , p- 155+ 
(3) Ibid., p. G2. 
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appreciative of the crisis she faces: 





Reduced to its essence; it is but the vigil of 
searching criticisms; but it throws the action 
further forward than twenty "incidents" might have 
done. It was designed to have all the vivacity of 
incident and all the economy of picture. She sits 

up, by the fire, far into the night, under the 

spell of recognitions on wmich she finds the last 

sharpness suddently wait. It is the representation 

simply of her motionlessly seeing, and an attempt 
withal to make the mere still lucidity of her act 

as “interesting” as the surprise of a caravan or 

the identification of a pirate. (1) 

Another such character is Hyacinth Robinson, the young 
book-binder from the London tenements, in The Princess Casa- 
massima. His story is a special case of the dawn and growth 
of the eravicel’ spirit. ~ “The strengthening of his power to 
appreciate what his life had lacked and to what mistaken ends 
he had devoted it, brings on his inevitable tragedy. Among 
the shorter tales, Laura Wing, in A London Life, Fleda Vetch, 
in The Spoils of Poynton, and Rose Tramore, in The Chaperone 
are variants of the critical, intelligent, and sensitive 
temper. Maisie, of What Maisie Knew, Morgan Moreen, of The 
Pupil, and the young postal-telegraph clerk of In The Cage 
are studies of the youthful critical spirit, “vibrating with 
vivacity of intelligence" (2) For Lambert Strether, the 
central figure in The Ambassadors, 


The actual man's note, from the first of our seeing 
it struck, is the note of discrimination, just as 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 57. 
(2) Ibid. ,.ps 157. 
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his drama is to become, under stress, the drama of 
discrimination. It wuld heave been his blest imagi- 
nation, as°we have’ seen, that had already helped 
him to discriminates; the element that was for so 
much of the pleasure of my cutting thick, as I have 
intimated into his intellectual, into his moral 
substance. (1) 


In the last of the prefaces, the one introducing The 
Golden Bowl, James traces the trend of his predilecti on for 
seeing his story through the experience of a created pver- 
ceiving appreciator, in this wises 


I have already betrayed, as an accepted habit, and 
even to extravagance commented on, my vreference for 
dealing with my subject-matter, for "seeing my story", 
through the opportunity and the sensibility. of some 
more or less detached, some not strictly involved, 
though thoroughly interested and intelligent, witness 
or reporter, some person who contributes to the case 
mainly a certain amount of criticism end interpreta- 
tion of it. Again and again, on review, the shorter 
things in especial that I. have gathered into this 
Series have ranged themselves not as my own imper- 
sonal account of the affair in hand, but as my account 
of somebody's impression of it - the terms of this 
person's access to it and estimate of it contributing 
thus by some fine little law to intensification of 
interest. The somebody is often, among my shorter 
tales I recognize, but an unnamed, unintroduced and 
(save by right of! intrinsic wit) unwarranted parti- 
cipant, the impersonal author's concrete deputy or 
delegate, a convenient substitute or apologist for 
the creative power otherwise so veiled and dis- 
embodied. My instinct appears repeatedly to have been 
that to arrive at the facts retailed and the figures 
introduced by the given help of some other conscious 
and confessed agent is essential ly to find the whole 
business ..... enriched by the way. I have in 

other words constantly inclined to the idea of the 
particular attaching case plus some near individual 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 316. 
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view of it; thet nearness quite having thus to be- 
come an imagined observer's, a projected peinter's 
or poet's - however the avowed "minor" quality in 
the latter - close and sensitive contact with it. (1) 


| 
For the reason that in his fiction James habitually invented 
characters to exemplify the critical spirit, a light is 

thrown from many of his stories upon his idea of the 


heightened sense of the meaning and value of life conferred 


for appreciation. 
The critical spirit, he held, is indispensable alike 


by the possession and use of such a power for discrimination, 
to the artist and to the man who would be critic. Moreover, 


to an intelligent responsiveness toward life must be added, 
by unwearying cultivation, a fine awareness of art. Life 


and art, to the sense of James, differ sharply. In the 


at her stupid work," and lingers admiringly over the 


complete change wrought by the artist in a subject "taken 


from life," as follows: 


Strange and attaching, certainly, the consistency 
with which the first thing to be done for the com- 
municated and seized idea is to reduce almost to 
nought the form, the air as of a mere disjoined end 
lacerated lump of life, in which we may have ha nened 
to meet it. Life being all inclusion and confusion 
anc art being all discrimination and selection, the 
the latter in search of the hard latent value with 

it is concerned, sniffs round the mass as 
instinctively and unerringly as a dog suspicious of 





preface to The Spoils of Poynton he refers to “clumsy life 
(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 327-328. 























some buried bone. The difference here, however, is 
that, while the dog desires his bone but to destroy 
it, the artist finds in his tiny nugget, washed free 
of awkward accretions and hemmered into a sacred hard- 
ness, the very stuff for a clear affirmation, the 
happiest chance for the indestructible. It at the 
seme time amuses him again and again to note how, 
beyond the first step of the actual case, the case 
that constitutes for him his germ, his vital particle, 
his grain of mild, life persistently blunders and 
deviates, loses herself in the sand. The reason is 
of course that life has no direct sense whatever, for 
the subject and is capable, luckily for us, of 
nothing but splendid waste. Hence the opportunity 
for the sublime economy of art, which rescues, which 
seves, and hoards and "banks," investing and re- 
investing these fruits of toil in wondrous useful 
"works" and thus making up.for, us, desperate spend- 
thrifts that we all naturally are, the most princely 
of incomes. It is the subtle secrets of that system, 
however, that are meanwhile the charming study, with 
an endless attraction above all, in the question .... 
endlessly baffling indeed - of the method at the 
heart of the madness; the madness, I mean of a zeal, 
among the refle ctive sort, so disinterested. (1) 


Henry James found life abounding in turmoil, filled 













with perplexing inequalities and frustrations. In another 
passage also he expresses his view of the disturbing lack 
of order in human existences 


No themes are so human as those that refb ct for us, 
out of .the confusion in life, the.close connecti on 
of bliss and bale, of the things that help with 

the, things thet hurt, so dangling before us that 
hard bright medal of so strange an alloy, one face 
of which is somebody's right and ease and the other 
somebody's. pain and wrong. (2) 


Another of his phrases avout the difference between art and 


life gives a fresh and even more grimly wistful turn to the 























familiar saying that art is long and lite is rieeting: 





Most of all, of a certainty, is brought beck ... 

the 61d burden of the much life and.the little arty, 

end of the portentous dose of the one it takes to | 

make any show of the other. (1) | 

Before entering into an examination of the ideas James | 
held about art, let us pursue further the qualities that he | 
felt to be the mark of the critical spirit. These are, to 
begin with, sensitivity, intelligence, reflection, imagin- | 
tion, and discrimination, not alone in respect to life but | 
also in respect to art. To these must be added, if the | 
expression of criticism is to carry weight, an honest | 

| 

earnestness (2) and an eager, penetrating curiosity (3). | 
Such an array of gifts would appear to be far easier to | 
create Tor a eharacter in a story’ than’ it might be to | 
discover in real life an individual thus abundantly fur- 
nished. 

The application of these gifts to the anpreciation of 
a work of art, especially if the work of art is a piece of 
fiction, James finds, is directed and controlled by 


attention: 


Attention of perusal, I thus confess by the way, is 

what I at every point, as well as here, absolutely | 
invoke and take for granted; a truth I avail myself 
of this occasion to note once for all - in the in- 
terest of that variety of ideal reigning, I gsther, 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 259. 
(2) Tbads wipe dooms arte or tne ve. 
(3) Ibid., p. 227. 











in the connexion. The enjoyment of a work of art, 
the acceptance of an irresistible illusion, consti- 
tuting, to my sense, our greatest experience of 
‘luxury, the luxury is not greatest, by my consequent 
measure, when the work asks for as little attention 
as possible. It is greatest, it is delightfully, 
divinely great, when we feel the surface, like the 
thick ice of the skater's pond, bear without crack- 
ing the strongest pressure we throw on it. The 
sound of the crack one may recognise, but never 
surely to call it a luxury. (1) 


The interdependence of perception and attention was 







to James obvious, although he felt that, in any effective 


intensity, the combination was rare. In discussing The 


Portrait of a Lady he declares: 


It is a familiar truth to the novelist .... that, as 
certain elements are of the essence, so others are 
only of the forms that as this or that character, 
this or that disposition of the material, belongs 

to the subject directly, so to speak, so this or 
that other belongs to it but indirectly ... belongs 
intimately to the treatment. This is a truth, how- 
ever, of which he rarely gets the benefit - since 

it could be assured to him, really, but by criticism 
based upon perception, criticism which is too little 
of this world. He must not think of benefits, more- 
over, I freely recognise, for that way dishonour 
liess, he has, that is, but one to think of = the 
benefit, whatever it may be, involved in his having 
cast a spell upon the simpler, the very simplest 
forms of attention. This is all he is entitled to; 
he is entitled to nothing, he is bound to admit, 
that can come to him, from the reader, as a result 
on the latter's part of any act of reflexion or 
discrimination. He may enjoy this finer tribute- - 
that is another affair, but on condition only of 
taking it as a gratuity "thrown in", a mere miracu- 
lous windfall, the fruit of a tree he does not pre- 
tend to have shaken. Against reflexion, against 
discrimination, in his interest, all heaven and earth 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 305. 














180. 





conspire; wherefore it is that, as I say, he must in 
many a case hare schooled himself, from the first to 
work but for a "living wage."" The living wage is the 
reader's grant of the least possible quantity of 
attention required for consciousness of a "spell." 

The occasional charming "tip" is an act of his in- 
telligence over and beyond this, a golden apnvle, for 

the writer's lap, straight from the wind-stirred tree. (1) 


The failure, among readers, of perception and attention 


| 

| 

games has made the subject of one of his stories. "The | 
Figure in the Carpet" has for its center of interest the | 
| 


endeavor of certain admirers of Hugh Vereker, a great 


writer, to find the clue to the meaning of his work, com- 
pleted work which Vereker himself had felt revealed the 





and the way he had developed them. Commenting upon the 
germ of this story, James recounts that having noticed 
for years how dully and feebly readers had often 
attempted to understand, end criticism had sought to 


appraise, the work of the artist, he chose to build his 


intention he had leboured to express through his themes 
the intelligent responsiveness of his readers. The irony 


| 
tale around a man who mistakenly assumed and trusted in 
of the situation’ lay in the fact that the artist never 
was appreciated, for the lack among his readers of a 
discriminating mind acutely equal to the occasion. Thus 


"The Figure in the Carpet" is a protest in behalf of 


that led him to write this story he makes clear not only what 


: 
| 
| 
| 
better criticism. In James's review of the circumstances 
| 
good criticism should concern itself with, but also with 
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No truce, in English-speaking air. has ever seemed 
to me really struck, or even approximately strike- 
able, with our so marked collective mistrust of any- 
thing like close or analytic @preciation - appre- 
ciation, to be appreciation, implying some such 
rudimentary zeal; and this though that fine process 
be the Beautiful Gate itself of enjoyment. To have 
become consistently aware of this odd numbness of 
the general sensibility, which seemed ever to con- 
demn it, in presence of a work of art, to a view 
scarce of half the intentions embodied, and more- 
over but to the scantest measure of these, was to 
have been led on by seductive steps, albeit perhaps 
by devious ways, to such a congruous and, as I would 
fain call it, fascinating case as that of Hugh 
Vereker and his undiscovered, not to say undiscover-= 
able secret. .... What I most remember of my proper 
process is the lively impulse, at the root of it, 

to re-instate analytic appreciation, by some ironic 
or fantastic stroke, so far as possible, in its 
virtually forfeited rights and dignities. Im- 
portunate to this end had I long found the charming 
idea of some artist whose most characteristic inten- 
tion, or cluster of intentions, should have been 
taken all vainly for granted the public, or at the 
worst the not unthinkable private, exercise of pene- 
tration. i... the mere quality and play of an ironic 
consciousness in the designer left wholly alone, 
emid a chattering unperceiving world, with the thing 
he had most wanted to do, with the design more or 
less realised- -some effectual glimpse of that might 
by itself, for instance, reward one's experiment. .. 
-- having noted for many years how strangely and 
helplessly, among us all, what we call criticism - 
its curiosity never emerging from the limp state - 
is apt to stand off from the intended state of 
things, from such finely attested matters, on the 
artist's part, as a spirit and a form, a bias and a 
logic, of its own. .... and the question that accord- 
ingly comes up, the issue of the affair, can be but 
whether the very secret of perception hasn't been 
lost. That is the situation, and "The Figure in the 
Carpet" exhibits a small group of well-meaning persons 
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what an artist is occupied when he crestes his work, thus: 


engaged in a test. The reader is, on the evidence, | 
left to conclude. (1) 


Analytic criticism, then, is the Beautiful Gate of | 
enjoyment to such persons as have, in the presence of a 
work of art, fostered a habit of lively curiosity ebout such | 
matters of poesra. te the artist as a spirit and a form, a4 
bias and a logic, an originating idea, and an embodied 
intention. 

Recalling the emphasis with which James, in "The Art | 
of Fiction" contended for the principle that the critic has 
no occasion to find fault with the subject of a work of 
art because the choice of subject belongs, in all fairness, 
to the artist, one is interested to find that in Preface 
III. James names Ivan Turgénieff, the Russian novelist, 


as one who also held thet rule fundamental. In the passage, 


"As for the origins of one's wind-blown germs them- 
selves, who shall say, as you ask, where they come 
from? ..... they come from every quarter of heaven 
-e. They accumulate, and we are always picking them 
over, selecting among them. They are the breath of 
life - by which I mean that life, in its own way, 
breathes them upon us. They are so, in a manner pre- 
seribed and imposed - floated into our minds by the 
current of life. That reduces to imbecility the | 
vain eritie's quarrel, so often, with one's subject, 
when he hasn't the wit to accept it. Will he point t 
out then which other it should properly have been? H 
- his office being, essentially, to point out. 
Il en serait bien embarrassé Ah, when he points 


| 
the words of the Russian are directly quoted: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
out what I have done or failed to do with it, that's 
another matters: I give him up my ‘architecture'," 
my distinguished friend concluded, "as much as he 
Witte. 1) 

Referring in another passage to his own frequent use of.the 
international theme of some of his stories, James restates 
his opinion that subjects belong uniquely to the artist be- 


cause they come inevitably to him from his own experience. 





The artist is not free to choose his experience, but he is 
free to get from it all he can recognise and appropriate: 
The one great truth in the whole connexion, however, 


| 
| 
s * | 
is, I think, that one never really chooses one's | 
general range of vision .- ‘the experience from which | 


ideas and themes and suggestions spring; this proves 
ever what. it has had to be, this is, one with the 

very turn. one's life has taken; so that whatever it 
tives," whatever it makes us Peel and .think. of. we 
regard very much as imposed and inevitable. The 
subject thus pressed upon the artist is the necessity 
of his case and the fruit of his consciousness; _ 
which truth makes and has ever made of any quarrel 

with his subject, an} stupid attempt to go behind’ 

that, the true stultitication of criticism. wee. 

The thing of profit is to have your experience - | 
to recognise and understand it, and for this almost 
any will’do; there being surely no'absolute ideal 
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about it beyond setting from.it, all.it,has-to.give. 
The artist = for it is of this strange brood we 
speak - has but.to-have his honest sense of life 

to feel it at every pore even as the birds of the 
air are fed. (2) 


! 

f 
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| 

As to the ground of critical, appreciation, that may be: said i 
| 

to rest,,in the.case of fiction, .upon.the artist's power to | 
{ 


interest his readers in his representation. of lifes: 


(1) Henry James, The Art or the Novel, p. 43-44. 
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The art of interesting us in things - once these 

things are the right ones for his case - can only 
be the art of representing them. This relation to i 
them for invoked interest, involves his accordingly i 
"doing"; and it is for him to settle with his in- i 
telligence what that variable process shall commit 
him to. \ 


Its fortune rests primarily, beyond doubt, on i 
somebody's having a sense for it ... The way this y 
sense has been, or has not been, applied constitutes, i 
at all events, in respect to any fiction, the very i 
ground of critical appreciation. (1) 7 




















A true critic, as he enjoys the success of an artist in 
having created an interesting representation of life, is 
able to appreciate as' well the quality of the artist; for | 
behind the work of art is always the artist, with his | 
experience of life, his own special point of view, which | 
has been determined partly by his choice and partly by | 
the circumstances of his life, his idea, his style, his | 
own ways of arresting and holding the attention of the | 
reader. All these matters of individuality - exverience, 
point of view, style, insofar as they have been the source 
of his theme, insofar as they have shaped and directed 

the work of art = are. significant to the critic. The 
characteristics of the artist, James points out, include | 
sensitivity, imagination, intelligence, taste, that inde- | 
finable but indispensible possession "the sense of the 
matter", the creative urge, and the power to select and 


control his materials, to practise economy in form and in i 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 9. 











The painter of life has indeed work eut out for him 
ee. The effort to see and really to represent is 

no idle business in face of the constant force that 
makes for muddlement. The great thing indeed is 
that the muddled state too is one of the very sharp- 
est of the realities, that it also has colour and 
form and character, has often in fact a broad and 
rich comicality, many ‘Signs and véelues of the 
appreciable. (1 


| 
| 
! 
j 
expressions | 
| 
| 
| 


Writing from the point of view of the artist, in the 
first of the prefaces, James records as his conviction: 


The art of representation bristles with questions 
the very terms of which are difficult to apnly and 
to appreciate; but whatever makes it arduous makes 
it, for our refreshment, infinite, causes the prac- 
tice of it, with experience, to spread round us in 

a widening, not in a narrowing circle. Therefore, 
it is that experience has to organise, for conveni- 
ence and cheer, some system of observation - for 
fear, in the admirable immensity, of losing its way. 
We see it as pausing from time to time to consult 
its notes, to measure, for guidance, as many aspects 
as possible, as many steps taken and obstacles mas- i 
tered and fruits gathered and beauties enjoyed. i 
Everything counts, nothing is superfluous in such a 
survey; the explorer's note book strikes me here i 
as endlessly receptive. This accordingly is what | 
I mean by the contributive value - or to put it 
simply as, to one's own sense, the beguiling cherm- t 
- of the accessory facts in a given artistic case. (2) | 


An ever present difficulty to the artist is the tempta- 
tion of yielding to the demand for complete expression made 
by an aspect of life, a relation, a situation, a character 
involved in the development of a picture of life: 

Any real art of representation is, I make out, a 


controlled and guarded acceptance, in fact a per- 


| 
(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 149. | 
(2) Ibid, De 3-4, 
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fect economic mastery, of that conflict: the general 
sense of the expansive, the explosive principle in 
one’s material thoroughly noted, allowed to flush and 
colour and animate the disputed value, but with its 
other appetites and treacheries, its characteristic 
space-hunger and space-cunning kept down. The fair 
flower of this artful compromise is to my sense the 
secret of "foreshortening" - the particular economic 
devise for which one must have a name and which has 
in its single blessedness and its determined pitch, 

I think, a higher price than twenty other clustered 
loosenessess; and just because full-fed statement, 
just because the picture of as many of the conditions 
as possible made and kept proportionate, just because 
the surface irridescent, even in the short piece, by 
what is beneath it and what throbs and gleams through, 
are things all conducive to the only compactness that 
has charm, to the only spareness that has a force, to 
the only simplicity that has a grace - those, in each 





other, that produce the rich effect. (1) 


James distinguishes between the field of life where a man 


thinks and feels and strives, and the field of life with 


which the artist is concerned. 


that to him the novelist, like the critic, appreciates: 


The affair of the painter is not the immediate, it 
is the reflected field of life, the realm not of 
application, but of appreciation, a truth that 
makes our measure of effect altogether different. 
My report of people's experience - the report as a 
"story-teller" - is essentially my appreciation of 
it, and there is no “interest" for me in what my 
hero, my heroine or any one else does save through 
that admirable process. (2) 


As to the functions of imagination, James is sure that 


everything in a novelist's work must pass - using a vivid fig- 


ure from the laboratory - "through the crucible of his imagina- 


tion." 


The sense of life must be accompanied by the vigorous 


imaginations 
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If you haven't, for fiction, the root of the matter 
in you, haven't the sense of life and the vnenetrating 
imagination, you are a fool in the very presence of | 
the revealed and assured; but that if you are so armed | 
you are not really helpless, not without your résource, 
even before mysteries abysmal. (1) 


When the artist has chosen his theme, has laid hold of the 
i 
central motive of his special case under develonment: i 


| This motive is his ground, his site and his foundation. | 
But after that he only lends and gives, only builds 
and piles high, lays together the blocks quarried in 
the deeps of his imagination and on his personal | 
premises. He thus remains all the while in intimate | 
commerce with his motive, and cen say to himself - | 
what really more than anything else inflames and 
sustains’ him = that ‘he alone has'the seeret of the | 
particular case, he alone can measure the truth of 
the direction to be taken by his develoned data. 
There can be for him, evidently, only one logic | 
for these things; there can be for him only one 
truth and one direction - the quarter in which his i 
subject most completely expresses itself. The | 
careful ascertainment of how it shall do so, and the | 
art» of sguiding: it) with consequent authority - since | 
this sense of “anthority" is for the ma sster-builder 
the treasure of treasures, or at least the joy of | 
joys - renews in the modern alchemist, something | 
like the old dream of the secret of life. (2) 


Such passages as these reveal how profoundly James es- 
teems the gift of imagination. He finds, too, what he calls 
an odd law, whieh "somehow always makes the minimum of valid 
suggestion serve the man of imaginetion better than the maxi- | 
mum. The historian, essentially, wants more documents than nel 
can really uses the dramatist: only wants more liberties. than | 


he can take." (3) Im this connection one recalls the account 





Jemes gives of the origin of the idea of one of his famous 








(1) Henry James, The Art ofthe Novel, p. 278. 
ibid., p. 161-16 


shorter tales, The Spoils of Poynton. At a dinner party the 
| 
| 
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friend sitting next to him began to sneak of a certain lady i 
who was at sword's point with her only son over the di epositiom 
of the valuable furniture of a fine old house. Before the | 
friend had spoken more than a dozen words, James, recognizing 
that the situation indicated was one full of pnossibilites as 
the nucleus of a story, would gladly have prevented his fellow- 
guest from. adding any further details of the actual progress 
of the family dissension, because he felt that the mere state- 
ment of such existing condition gave him all he needed. More 
he could not use of’ the "fatal futility of Fact." (1) 

In the novel, The Tragic Muse, and in that group of 
short stories brought together in volume XV. of the New York 


o> | 


Edition, James chose his stibjects’ from the life of the artist. 





From them as well as from the prefaces one gains an idea of 


ence of the artist. The Tragic Muse grew out of.an idea he 


had had in mind for some time; 


To do.sanething about art and "the world" - art, : 

that is as a human complication and a social | 

stumbling-block - must have been for me early a 

good deal of a nursed intention, the conflict 

between art and "the world" striking me thus be- ) 

times as one of the half-dozen great primary 

motives. (2) 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 


The two chief characters in the story are a young actress 
end. aman who relinquishes a place in Parliament to become a 


| 

| 

| 
what James felt to be the difficulties inherent in the experi- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

i 

| 

painter. The following passage tells the theme and gives an | 

{ 

| 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 123-194. 
(2) Ibid., De 19% 








a 


indication of James's attitude toward London society: 


I had long carried in my head the notion of a 

young man who should amid difficulty - the difficul- 
ties being the story - have abandoned "public life" 

for the zealous pursuit of some supposedly minor 

craft; just as, evidently, there hovered before me 

some possible picture (but all comic and ironic) of 

one of the most salient London "social" passions, the 
unappeasable curiosity for the things of the theatre; 
for every one of them, that is, except the drama 
itself, and the "personality" of the performer (almost 
eny performer quite sufficiently serving) in particular. 
This latter, verily, had struck me as an aspect appeal- 
ing mainly to satiric treatment; as the only adequate 
or effective treatment, I had again and again felt, 

for most of the distinctly social aspects of London.(1) 


Miriam, the actress, and Nick Dormer, the painter, succeed in 
art because in their lives they put art, where it belongs, 
first. 

Of the stories in volume XV, characterized by their re- 
ference to the ‘troubled artistie consciousness, James has 
this to says: 

These pieces have this in common that they deal with 

the literary life, gathering their motive, in each 

ease, from some noted adventure, some felt embarrass- 

ment, some extreme predicament of the artist enamoured 

of perfection, ridden by his idea or paying for his 

sincerity. (2) 

In each of these stories about artists James makes it 
clear that, although the man who chooses to be an artist has 
given himself to a life of arduous and frequently diseouraging 


effort, the satisfactions of creative endeavor are richly com- 


pensatory. In the course of his comment unon The 





games puts the matter thus: 


(l)Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 81-82. 
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These technical subterfuges and subtleties, these 
indirectly-expressed values, kept indirect in a 
higher interest, made subordinate to some general 
beauty, some artistic intention that can give an 
account of itself, what are they after all but one 
of the noblest parts of our amusement? (1) 


The paramount source of inspiration, to James, lies in dif- 


to his whole outlook upon art, and is, so it seems to me, one 
of the reasons why artists of a later generation have found 
him good to study; for James not only loved the technical 
difficulties of his art but labored unstintedly to master 
them. (2) 


Now. to see difficulty braved is at any time, for the 
really addicted artist, to feelalmost even as a pang 
the beautiful incentive, and to feel it verily in such 
sort as to wish the danger intensified. The difficulty 
most worth tackling can only be for him, in these 
conditions, the greatest the case permits of. (3) 


To affront difficulty was with James. intellectual adven- 
ture. His idea about creative construction was that it is 
"the highest of human fortunes, the rarest boon of the gods:" 

He /the artist7 values it,....as the great extas- 

sion, great beyond 411 others, of experience and of 

consciousness; with all the toil and trouble a mere 

sun-cast shadow that falls and shifts and vanishes, 

the result of his living in so large a light. (4) 
Sometimes James uses, to convey his sense of the artist as 
intellectually adventuring, the figure of the expertly adroit 
man of science, as in the following passage about one of the 
(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 137. 

(2) Ibid., p. 302. 


(3) Ibid., p. 50. 
(4) Ibid., p. 29. 





fieculty. His zest for persevering exertion gives a4 robustness 































important aims of the artists 


The challenge of economic representation so easily 
becomes, in any of the arts, intensely interesting. 
To put all that is possible of one's idea into a 

form and compass it only by delicate adjustments and 
an exquisite chemistry, so that there will be at the 
end neither a drop of one's liquor left nor a hair- 
breadth of the rim of one's glass to spare - every 
artist will remember how often that sort of necessity 
has carried with it its special inspiration. Therein 
lies the secret of the appeal, to his mind, of the 
‘successfully foreshortened thing, where representation 
is arrived at, as I have elsewhere had occasion to 
urge, not by the addition of items....but by the art 
of figuring synthetically, a compactness into which 
the imagination may cut thick, as into the rich den- 
sity of wedding-cake. (1) 


To the question, What is beauty and where it is to be 
found? James responds that for him the beautiful, in a work 
of art, always is to be discovered in "the close, the deep, 
the curious." (2) Close, in terms of.analysis of the labora- 


tory, suggests microscopic examination; deep suggests the 





X ray; curious suggests exceptional deviation from the normal. 
If these terms were from the analysis of the logician, close 
might mean accurate, deep might mean profound, and curious 
might mean deserving acute examination. The reader of James 
will find ample justification. for the point of.view of the 
scientist and of the logician in interpreting the sense of the 
words James uses to express what delights him; for, as will be 
seen, the appeal of beauty is for him not alone to the sensual 
impression, but even more to the inner eye of intellectual 


appropriation. In the thought of an expert craftsman, close 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 37-88. 
(2)<Ibida» ps 174. 
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might mean finely-wrought, deep might mean mysterious, and 
curious might mean imaginative individuality. This point of 
view is also in harmony with the sense of James. It is the 
privilege of the artist to reveal beauty to others through 
his chosen medium of expression: through notes in music; 
through marble, bronze, or clay in sculpture; through line 
and colour in painting; through words in literature. 

"All art is expression" (1) James believes, and expres- 
sion is a process: 


Art. deals with. what.we.see, it.must.first contrivute 
full-handed that ingredient; it plucks its material, 
otherwise expressed, in the garden of life - which 
material elsewhere grown is stale and uneatable. 

But it has no sooner done this than it has to take 
account of a process - from which only when it's the 
basest of the servants of man, incurring ignominious 
dismissal with no. "character" does it....pusillani- 
mously edge away. The process, that of the expres- 
sion, the literal. squeezing-out, of value is another 
affair....with which the happy luck of mere finding 
has, little to,do.- The joys of finding, at this stage, 
are pretty well over;....1ne subject is found, and 

if the problem is then transferred to the ground of 
what to do, with it the field opens out for any amount 
of doing. This is precisely the infusion that.... 
completes the strong mixture. It is on the other 

hand the part of the business that can least be likened 
to the chase with hound and horn. It's all a sedentary 
part....involves as much ciphering, of sorts, as would 
merit the highest. salary paid to a chief accountant. (2) 


To this sedentary pert belong the delights of difficulty, the 
delights of rendering the close, the deep, the curious. 
Again, positive beauty depends upon composition. (3) 


Turning to the art of the painter to make more clear the 


(1) Henry James,-The Art of the Novel, p. 324. 
C3) EDI 6 9 SDs ces 
(3) Ibidy, Pp. 319. 
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absolute dependence of beauty upon composition, James agrees 


| 
| 


that although a picture or a novel may possess life, it lacks 


art when it lacks a plan well thought outs 


A picture without composition slights its most pre- 
cious chance for beauty, and is moreover not composed | 
at all unless the painter knows how that principle 
of health and safety, working as an absolutely pre- i 
meditated art, has prevailed. There may in its : 
absence be life, incontestably, as "The Newcomes", i 
as’ Tolstoi's "Peace and War", have it; but what do 
such large loose baggy monsters, with their queer 
elements of the accidental and the arbitrary, artis- 
tically mean? We have heard it maintained, we will | 
remember, that things are "superior to art", but we 
understand least of all what that may mean, and we | 
look in vain for the artist, the divine explanatory 
genius, who will come to our aid end tell us. There 
is life and life, and as waste is only life sacri- 

ficed and thereby prevented from "counting," I delight 

in a deep-breathing economy and en organic form. (1) 


i 
| 
| 
Praise of the effect of economy in art appears apace. 
in the prefaces. Sometimes James speaks of his earnest aver- 
| 

| 


sion to waste and his sense that in art economy is always 


beauty. (2) Sometimes, as when he extols the use of estab- 


organized pattern of his stories.» Specifically in the follow- | 


| 
lished "centers", he affords a glimpse into the intricately 
! 
| 
i 
ing The Wings of the Dove is under discussion: 

| 
There was the "fun", to begin with, of establishing i 
one's successive centers - of fixing them so exactly | 
that the portions of the subject commanded by them 
as by happy points of view, and accordingly treated 
from them, would constitute, so to speak sufficiently i 
solid blocks of wrought material, squared to the sharp- i 
est edges as to have weight and mass and carrying power; | 
to make for construction, that is, to conduce to effect, | 
and to provide for beauty. (3) 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 84. 
(2) Tide ¢. pe 2576 
(3) Ibid., p. 296. 











The qualities for which James worked in composition show how 





completely intellectual was his creative procedure. Interest, 
truth, unity, consistency, fidelity, the honest sense of life, | 


proportion, perspective, = these are the ‘terms that recur. i 


that James puts to himself, as if they held, in some sort, 
the heart of his problem in comnositions: 


| 

} 

Without intensitv. where is vividness, 2nd without 
vividness where is presentabilitv? (1) | 
| 

| 

| 

{ 


| 
| 
Sometimes they are grouped in clusters, as in these questions 
How boil down so many facts in the alembic. so that 
the distilled result. the produced anpearance. 
should have intensity. luciditv. brevitv, beauty. 
| all the merits required for mv effect? (2) 
| 


In commenting upon the compositional resources of the charac- 


ters of the Prince and Princes in The Golden Bowl James 


Their chronicle strikes me of quite the stuff to | 
keep us from forgetting that absolutelv no refine- 

ment of ingenuitv or of nrecaution need be dreamed f 
of as wasted in that most exquisite of all good 
causes the appeal to variety, the apneal to incal- | 
culability. the appeal to a high refinement. and a i 
handsome wholeness of effect. (3) | 


Ugliness. in the aesthetic theory of James. is to be 
found in all that neglects or falls short of form. comnosi- |! 
tion. economv. and intelligent planning. Whatever shows i 
incoherence. looseness. waste, is neither beautiful nor 


assembles these objectives: 
| 
artistic. 





| 
(1) Henrv James, The Art of the Novel. vn. 66. 
(2) Ibide, De Be | 
(3) 


Ibid., p. 329. 
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As to whether the French and other continental artists 


| 
were justified in their readiness to examine and to represent | 
moral obliquity and degradation, the English were ever ready | 


to denounce such procedure as immoral. In "The Art of 
Fiction", it will be recalled, James had decried the English | 
attitude in this respect when he claimed for the ertist com- 
plete freedom to select his subject where he would. In the | 
preface to The Portrait of a Lady he returns to the discus- 
sion long enough to make perfectly clear his conviction that 
for the artist - and for the critic, the point at issue is 
not one of ethics but of an honest presentation of lifes: | 


One had from an early time, for that matter, the | 
instinct of a right estimate of such values and of i 
its reducing to the inane the dull dispute over the | 
"immoral" subject and the moral. Recognising so 4 
promptly the one measure of the worth of a given } 
subject, the question about it that, rightly ans- | 
wered, disposes of all others....is it valid ina ; 
word is it genuine, is it sincere, the result of \ 
some direct impression of life? I had found small i 
edification, mostly, in a critical pretension that { 
had neglected from the first all delimitation of 
ground end e11 definition of terms....There is, I i 
think, no more nutritive or suggestive truth in ; 
this connection that that of the perfect depen- \ 
dencé of the "moral" sense of a work of art on the i 
amount of felt life concerned with producing it. | 
The question comes back thus, obviously, to the i 
kind and the degree of the artist's prime sensi- i 
bility, which is the soil out of which his subject 
springs. The quality and capacity of that soil, 
its ability to "grow" with due freshness and 
straightness any vision of life, represents, | 
strongly or weakly, the projected morality. That | 
element is but another name for the more or less 
close connexion of the subject with some mark made 

| 


SS 








on the intelligence, with some sincere experience. (1) 
Otherwise expressed, in the artist's consciousness of life, in 
the form he employs to express his chosen theme, the critic is 
to look tor those qualities that are most interesting to 
examine and discuss. Employing a figure he often uses, James, 
further emphasizing the freedom of the artist, pictures the 
artist as.‘an observer of lifes 

The house of ‘tiction has a million windows....in 

each ot them stands a watcher....the spreading 

field, the numan scene, is the “choice of subject;" 

the pierced aperture, either broad or balconied or 

slit-like and low-browed, is the "literary form," 

but they are, Singly or together, as nothing with- 

out the posted presence of the watcher....without, 

in other words, the consciousness of the author. 

Tell me what the artist is, and I will tell you of 

what he has been conscious. Thereby I shall express 

to you at once his boundless freedom and his "moral" 

reference. (2) 

games has his own way of representing evil. Among the 
shorter stories; in°"The Turn of the Serew," the theme is 
developed around two children hounded, as it was believed by 
their governess who records their undoing, by the apparition 
of evil servants. The tale is an experiment in dealing with 
the sinister. The idea of the story came to him from an 
incident he had heard recounted by Archbishop Benson. James 
enjoyed as tributes to his success the denunciation of his 
story as "painful," "unpleasant," and "disgusting," much. as 
an actor impersonating a villain in a melodrama might relish 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 45. 
(2) Ibid., Pe A6-47, 
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the hisses from the gallery. (1) His problem was to handle 
his subject so as to convey to the reader the utmost of 
terror. How he hit upon the plan of making each reader pie- 
ture evil deeds for himself, how he succeeded in turning over 
to the imagination of his readers the responsibility of fur- 
nishing the depraved devices that horrified them, he reports 


in details 


Only make the reader's general vision of evil intense 
enough, I said to myself....and his own experiences, 
his own imagination, his own sympathy (with the chil- 
dren) and the horror (of their false friends) will 
supply him quite sufficiently with all the particu- 
lars. Make him,think the evil, make him think of 

it for himself,’ and you are released from weak speci- 
fications. This ingenuity I took pains - as indeed 
great pains were réquired - to apply; and with a 
success apparently beyond my liveliest hopes. (2) 


The economy of such .a plan of éntertainment was all the 
more satisfying to James when the reader was beguiled into 
condemning the author of such revolting representation of 
evils 


There is not-only from béginning to end of the matter 
not ‘an inch of expatiation,’ but my values are posi- 
tively all blanks save so far as an excited horror, 

a prompted pity, a created expertness - on which punc- 
tual effects of strong causes no writer can ever fail 
to plume himself - proceed to read into them more or 
less fantastic figures. Of high interest to the 
author meanwhile = and by the same stroke a theme 

for the moralist -) the artless resentful reaction of 
the entertained person who hes abounded in the sense 
of the situation. He visits his abundance, morally, 
on the artist - who has but clung to an idea of 
faultlessness. (3) 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 148. 
(2). Ibid., p. 176. 
(3) Ipltcs pio lt? 














It must be confessed that in this particular instance James | 
has succeeded in making of greater interest to some of his | 
readers his skill in handling the supernatural side of the 
tale of mystery, than in demonstrating the facility with which 
readers can summon up visions of evil deeds. 

The real and the romantie form another pair of terms 
interestingly analyzed by James: he finds the difference be- 
tween them to reside fundamentally in the psychologicel ex- 
perience of the individuals 


| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
The real represents to my perception the things we 
eannot not know, sooner or later, in one way or 
another; it being but.one of the accidents of our 
hampered state and one of the ineidents of their | 
guentity and number, that particuler instances have 
not yet come our way. The romantic stands, on the 
other hand, for the things that, with all the faci- 
lities in the world, all the wealth and all the | 
courage and 411 the wit and all the adventure, we 
never can directly knows; the things that can reach 
us only y through the beautiful eireuit and subter- 
fuge of our thought and our desire. (1) | 
i 
H 


Continuing his exposition, James explains: 


The only general attribute of projected romance 
that°I Can SEC, the only one that fits all cases, 
is the fact of the kind of experience with which 
it deals = experience liberated, so to speak; 
experience disengaged, disembroiled, disencumbered, | 
exempt from the conditions that we usually know to 
attach to it and, if we, So to put the matter, drag | 
upon it, and operating in a medium which relieves it | 
in a particuler interest, of the inconvenience of a 
related, a measurable state, a state subject to all 
our vulgar communities....The balloon of experience | 
| 





is in fact of course tied to the earthy and under that 
necessity we swing, thanks to a rope of remarkable 
length, in the more or less commodious car of the 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 32. 






















imagination; but it is by the rope that we know where 
we are, and from the moment that the cable is cut we 

are at large and unrelated....The art of the romancer 
is "for the fun of it",.insidiously to cut the cable, 
to cut it without our knowing it. (1) 


It is as difficult....to trace the dividing-line 
between the real and the romantic as to plant a 
milestone between north and south; but I am not 
sure an infallible sign of the latter is not this 
rank vegetation of the "power" of bad people that 
good get. into, or vice versa. .It is so rarely, 
alas, into our power that anyone gets! (2) 





In the discussion and definition of the romantic, as 
distinguished from the real, in the prefaces there ts no hint 
that James had in mind a school of thought or a social move- 
ment derived from the cultivation of either the real or the 
romantic. His treatment of the matter, in this case, is in- 
cidental, and arises from his discovery that several of his 
earlier novels, especially The American, harbored more than 
he had supposed of the element of romance. 

Diection, as might be anticipated, James held to be of 
great importance. The choice of the right word included the 
word of the right sound. Euphony and rhythm ready to be re-= 
vealed in the music of the spoken word were evidence in writ- 
ing of that fine quality indispensible to great art: 

It is scarce necessary to note that the highest test 
of any literary form conceived in the light of "poetry" 
- to apply that term in its largest literary sense - 
hangs back unpardonably from its office when it fails 
to lend itself to viva-voce treatment. We talk here, 


naturally, not of non-poetic forms, but of those 
whose highest bid is addressed to the imagination, to 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 33-34. 
(2) Ibids, p. 374, 








the spirituel and the aesthetic vision, the mind led 
captive by a charm and a spell, an incalculable art. 
The essential property of such a form as that is to 
give out its finest and most numerous secrets, and 
to give them out most gratefully, under the closest 
pressure - which is of course the pressure of atten- 
tion articulately sounded. Let it reward as much as it 
will and can the soundless, the "quiet" reading, it 
still deplorably "muffs" its chance and its success, 
still trifles with the roused appetite to which it 
ean never honestly be indifferent, by not having so 
arranged itself as to owe the flower of its effect to 
the act and process of apprehension that so beauti- 
fully asks most from it. (1) 





In concluding this study of the critical prefaces there 
is a passage that deserves 2 place because of its close con- 
nection with the art of the critic. In it James confesses 
what, in the telling of his stories, he has most enjoyed, and 
where he had found the grester interest to abound. This 
avowal is in itself a key to the stories of James; more than 
that, as he himself indicates, the trend of my author's in- 
terest reveals his taste, "a blessed comprehensive name for 
many of the things deepest in us," (2) and furnishes for the 
eritic the clue to the artistic purpose of a writer. Speak- 
ing of himself in the third person, James gathers up the sum 
of his incentives and purpose: 

He has consistently felt it (the appeal’ to wonder and 

terror and curiosity and pity and to the delight. of 

Fine recognitions, as well as to thejoy, perhaps 

still, of the mystified state) the very source of 

wise counsel and the very law of charming effect. 


He has revelled in the creation of alarm and sus- 
pense and surprise and relief, in all the arts that 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 246. 
(2) vies Mine 
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| 
practise with a scruple for nothing but any lapse | 
of application, on the credulous soul_of the. candid, 
or, immeasurably better, on the seasoned spirit of 
the cunning reader. He hes built, rejoicingly, on 
that blest faculty of wonder just named, in the 
latent eagerness of which the novelist.so finds, 
throughout, his best warrant that he can but pin 
his Téeith and attach his car to it, rest in fine 
his monstrous weight and his queer case on ‘it.... 
He has seen this particular sensibility, the need 
end love of wondering end the quick resnonse to 
any pretext for it, as the beginning and end of 
his affair....His prime care has been to master those 
most congruous with his own faculty, to make it vi- 
brate as finely as. possible - or in other words to 
the production of the interest appealing most (by | 
its’ kind) to himself. This lest is of course the 
perticular clear light by which the genius of repre- 
sentation ever best proceeds - with its beauty of 
adjustment to every strain of attention whatever. 
Essentially, meanwhile, excited wonder must have a 
subject, must fact in a direction, must be, increas- 
ingly, about something. Here come in then the 
artist's bias and his range - determined, these 
things, by his own fond inclination. About what, 
good man, does he himself most wonder?....for upon 
that, whatever it may be, he will naturally most 
abound....So that if you follow thus his range of 
representation you will see where, again, good man, 
he for himself most aptly abounds. (1) 


The more one considers James's idea that the foundation 
stone whereon the artist builds is wonder, the more clearly 


one perceives that in a dependence upon the strong impulse 


mental principle of his aesthetic philosophy. 
Is not wonder the epitome of a sensitive responsiveness 


of man to wonder the student of James will find the funda- 
to life? Is not the latent eagerness inherent in wonder the 


— 


| 
power of the imagination? Emerson has made a penetrating | 
distinction between the intelligent and the dull to rest upon | 
| 
| 


(1) Henry James, The Art of the Novel, p. 253-254. 
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the element of wonder. "That is ever the difference between 
the wise and the unwise: the latter wonders at what is un- 
usual; the wise man wonders at the usual." (1) Like Emerson, 
James holds that wonder is the mark of intellectual imegina- 
tive awareness. The more keenly a man is aware, the more 
strongly is his imagination kindled. Does not the stirring 
of the imagination awaken and hold the attention? Is not 
attention, enthralled by wonder, the very ground of appreci- 
ation? James says that whatever a man most wonders about is 
the matter in which he will be the richest, the realm in 
which he will most°abound. Furthermore, the difference be- 
tween the ordinary man and the artist lies, one must surely 
grant, not alone in the abundance of wonder, or in the lack 
of it, with which each responds to life, but also in the 
degree to which each is moved to give expression to his 
sense of wonder. 

The more an artist wonders, the more eagerly he seeks 
to give a material form to the experience that has laid hold 
of his imagination. The range of his interest reveals the 
scope of his imagination. What determines, then, the trend 
of his interest, the bias of his bent? Surely the directing 
force can be no other than taste, that sum of "many of those 
things that lie deepest in us", that accumulation of satis- 


factions, that power to discriminate. When the ertist 


(1) Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essays: Second Series, 
“New England Reformers" p. 270. 
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attempts to give expression to an idea that has, because of 
its significance, appealed to his taste, the problem that 

faces him is, by means of what form can the potential charm 
and force of this theme be rendered appreciable? Out of his 


need the artist evolves his process; with the method he 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
chooses end the medium he selects he works out his idea. 
The work of art, created out of his wonder and his taste, is 
offered to the attention of other men. Among them that man 
| whose range of interest and whose bias is most like that of 
| the artist will, of course, most fully enjoy whatever suc- 
cess has been achieved. | 

The critic, too, wonders. He wonders where and how the 


artist came by his theme; he wonders, he is curious to ob- 


serve the form, the arrangement of material, the composition, 





clearly, and in mastery the critic is interested. The critic, 





like the artist, is moved to record what he has discovered in 


| 
| 
for in these matters the mastery of the artist stands forth 
| 
| | 
| his analysis of the work of art. In his turn he seeks to 

| express his impressions and conclusions in regard to the 

| effectiveness or the failure of the work of art as a repre- 

| gentation of life. The quality of a work of art depends | 
| upon the quality of the artist who created it. The quality 

| of an artist depends most of all upon those things that moe 


| 
| him deeply, those that meke him wonder. 
! 
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The prefaces, one after the other, explore the source 
and history of the germ of each story and retrace the steps 
by which James wondered over the "special case" he was con- 
sidering, thought out, imagined and developed his creative 
idea. If one applies to the work of James the rule he gives 
for understanding the artist and asks: about what does 
James wonders; what. is the range of his interest, what is his 
bias? from every story, from every preface, the answer iss 
games is interested in studying and in representing the 
inner responses of a sensitive, imaginative, intelligent 
person(to)the, stimuli.of alarm,..surprise,.and relief... Press- 
ing further, if one insists; but. about. what does James 
wonder most?: the answer might well be found in those things 
that) he found. beautiful,.in.the mystery. of creative form, 


in) the.close, the.deep,, the.curious. 
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Classified supplemental passares relating to the 





Art of the Critic found in the writings of James 


1¢ Introduction 


This portion of the present study developed from an 
examination of all the critical writings of James, under the 
guidanee of the Bibliography of the Works of Henry James by 


Mr. Le R. Phillips. Among the scores of the contributions of 


Henry James to the periodical press only a part has been pub- 


kK 


ished in booKs; tne rest still remains nidden away among the 


old files of magazines and newsvaners in the form in which the 


papers first appeared. 

Although the major purpose of these passages here collect- 
ed has been to make available a supplementary body of the in+ 
teresting ideas expressed by James in regard to the art of 
the critic, they also serve to demonstrate how constantly he 
was occupied with the theory and practice of literary criti- 
cism; they show quite comprehensively the newspapers and 
periodicals which put. forth his studies; they represent, 
briefly, both his books of essays and several of those vol- 
umes to which he contributed either the introductory pre- 
face or a portion of the text. Moreover, quotations, espec- 
ially when taken from the work of such a master as was Henry 


James, have this advantage, they offer not alone the ideas 
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but afford to the reader experience in the enjoyment of the 


quality and, the.flavor.of,the original work, from which.each 
has been chosen. 

The plan of arrangement,is as: follows: 

(1) The passages have»been classified under these 

four headings;-Art, The Artist, Criticism, 
The) Critic. 

(2) Each passage is keyed with capitals in the mergin. 

(3) In each section the passages are arranged in 

chronological order. 

(4) The source and date of each passage is given. 

The marginal key-words and phrases have been used to 
facilitate the.survey of the material. (By means of the 
chronological arrangement the reader is able to see ata 
glance when. James ‘expressed the view ‘presented. For example, 
it is possible to note the time when James set his standard 
of judgment much more emphatically upon the question of 
morality than he was ready to do in "The Art of Fiction,” 
in "Criticism," or in the critical prefaces. (The source ‘of 
each passage throws, light.upon the variety and number of the 
periodicals to which James was a contributor. These consid- 


erations are reasons for the inclusion of this section as an 


integral and important part of this study. 


GREAT 
ART 
LIFTS 


THE 


HEART 


THE 
BROAD 


PROVINCE 


Or 
ART 


ART 
Is 


SERIOUS 


ART 
Is 

THOROUGH- 
NESS 
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1. Arts. Definitions 


To be completely great, a work of ert must lift up 
the reader's heart; and it is the eartist's secret 
to reconcile this condition with images of the 
barest and sternest reality. Life is dispirit- 
ing; art is inspiring; and a story-teller has no 
right to tell sn ugly story unless he knows its 
beautiful counterpart. The impression he should 
aim to produce on the reader's mind with his work 
must have much in common with the impression ori- 
ginally produced on his ovm mind by the subject. 
If the effect of an efficient knowledge of his 
subject had been to feel his spirit with melan- 
choly, and to paralyze his better feelings, it 
would be impossible that his work should be writ- 
ten. Its existence depends on the artist's re- 
action against the subject; and if the subject is 
morally, hideous, of course this reaction will be 
in favor of moral beauty. 

The. Nation, Oct...11, 1866, p. 219 

"The Last French Novel" . 


Serious students betake themselves....to the 
perusal of the best.French critics, such as 
Stendhal, Gustave Planche, Vité, end in these 
latter days, Taine..../the student s/era dually 
acquire especially a sense of the great breadth 
of the province of art and of its intimete rele- 
tion with the rest of men's intellectual life. 
North American oe. April 1868, p.716-723 
"Contemporary French Painters; An’ Essay by 
Philip Gilbert Heamerton" 


Quite as much as she /lirs. Davis7 we believe that 
life is a very serious business. But it is be- 
cause it is essentially end inalienably serious 
that we believe it can afford not to be tricked 
out in the fantastic trappings of a spurious and 
repulsive solemnity. Art, too, is a very serious 
business. 
The Nation, Oct. 22, 1868, p. 330 


That art is thoroughness and intelligent choice, 
that beauty is sincerity, that nsture is, sovinse 
finitely rich and mysterious and elusive that the 
artist who would not be superficial must deal with 
her simplest and most femiliar phases, that this 
same superficiality is the only vulgarity and the 
one immorality, and thet to be broe hod real in 









ART 

is 

AN 
ASYLUM 
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any case, is to be interesting....seems veguely to 
syllable itself in M. Daubigny's masterpiece. 

The Atlantic, March, 1872, v. 372 

tart t 


Art is the one corner of human life in.which, we may 
absolutely take our ease. To justify our presence 
there. the only thing that is demanded of us is that 
we''shall have a great ;deal of vivacity. In other 
places our vivacity is conditioned and embarrassed; 
we are allowed to have only so much as is consis-= 
tent with thet of our neighbors; with their con- 
venience and well-being, with their convictions 
and prejudices, their rules and regulations, Art 
means an escape from all this. Wherever her bril- 
liant standard floats the need for apologies and 
justifications is suspended; there it is enough 
simply that we please or are pleased. There the 
tree is judged only by the fruit. If these are 
sweet, one is welcome to shake them down....ART is, | 
after all, made for us, and not we for art. And as 
for Mr. Ruskin's world of art being a place where 
we may take life easily, woe to the luckless mor- 
tal who enters it with any such disposition. In- 
stead of a garden of delight, he finds a sort of 
assize court in perpetusl session....the gulf be- 
tween truth and error is forever yawning at his 
feet....A truce to all rigidities is the law of the 
place; the only thing that is absolute there is 
sensible charm....Differences here are not iniquity 
and righteousness they are simply notes in the 
seale of inventiveness. We are not under the theo- 
logical government. 

The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1878, 

No. 247, De 958-93 
"Recent Florence" | 


Half in charity and (virtually) half in irony a 
beautiful art collection has been planted in the 
midst of this darkness and squalor,....an experi- 
mental lever for the "elevation of the masses". 
The journey to Bethnal Green is a long one.... 
through an endless labyrinth of ever murkier and 
dingier alleys and slums, and the museum is.... 
capitally placed for helping you to feel the char- 
acteristic charm of "art. - its being ean infinite 
relief from the pressing miseries of life. That 
the haggard paupers of Bethnal Green have measured 
as yet its consolatory vastness, we should hesitate 
to affirm; for though art is an asylum, it is a 
sort of moated stronghold, hardly approachsble 
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save by some slender bridge-work of primary ecul- 
ture, such as the Bethnal Green mind.is little 
practiced in. 
The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 21: No. 183, pn. 69. 
"The Bethnal Green Museum" 


Art is really but.a.point of view, and genius but 
a way of looking at things. The wiser the artist, 
the finer the genius, the more easy will it be to 
conceive of other points of view, other ways of 
looking at things, than one's own. At any rate a 
person whose sole relation to pictures is a dis- 
position to enjoy them can rest upon his personal 
impressions; end in the case of the writer of 
these lines such an impression has been conscious 
of no chilling responsibilities. I have felt no 
obligations to determine for my own comfort Dela- 
croix's place in the hierachy of painters. 

The International Review, April, 1880, 

Pe 357-371 
"The Letters of Htigéne Delacroix" 


The effect of a novel - the effect of any work of 
art = is to entertain;...s.. The success of a work 
of art, to my mind, may be measured by the degree 
to which it produces a certain illusion; that 
illusion makes it appear to us for the time that 
we have lived another life - that we have had a BY nts 
miraculous enlargement of exnerience. The great- 
er the art the greater the miracle, and the more 
certain also the fact that we have been entertain- 
ed - in the best meaning of that word, at least, 
which signifies that we heve been living at the 
expense of someone else. ‘ 
Partial Portraits, 1883, p. 227-228 
"Alphonse Daudet" | 


Dorriforth - The attraction of fable and romance 
is thet it's about us, about you and me - or 
people whose power to suffer and enjoy is the 
same as ours. In other words we live in their 
experience for the time, snd thet's hardly escap- 
ing ifs 


Florentia - call it an escane from the common, 
the prosaic, the immediate. 





Dorriforth - that's the life that art....fives us; 
that the distinction it confers....He leads us | 
into his own mind, his own vision of things; 

that's the only place into which the poet can 
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lead us. It's there that he finds "As You Like 

It", it is there that he finds "Comus", or "The 

Way of the World," or the Christmas pantomine. 
The New Review, June 1889, pv. 147-156 
"After the Play" 


Therefore the last moral of all is, that however 
many traps life may lay for us, tolerably firm 
ground, at any rate, is to be found in perfect art. 
Alphonse Deudet, Port Taresecon, translated 
by Henry James, 1891 


| 
| 
| 





I continued last month to seek vrivate diversion 
eee eNever was a better chance, apparently, for the 
great anodyne of art....I read a succession of 
novels....They offer us another world, another 
eonsciousness an experience....that muffles the 
ache of the actual, and by helping us to an inter- | 
val, tides us over and makes us face, in the re- 
turn to the inevitable, a combination that may at 
least have changed....What we get is....simply 
another actual - the actual of other people.... 
We meet on this question /of relief afforded/..:. 
the, eternal mystery....that sends us back....to 
the queer constitution of men and thet is not the 
least lighted by the plea of "romance",....the 
argument that relief depends wholly upon the 
quantity of nothing but art....in which the mat- 
erial; fable or.faect,,or, whatever it be falls .so 
into solution, is so reduced and transmuted, that 
I absolutely am acquainted with no receint what- 
ever for computing its proportion and amount..e. 
The anodyne is. our own act of surrender, and there- 
fore most, for each reader, what he most surren- 
ders to. The readers easiest to conceive....are 
ee+eethose for whom....the note of sincerity is 
what most matters. 

Harper's Weekly, July 31, 1897, po. 754 





It is certain that there is no reel health for 
any art....that does not move a step in advance 
of its farthest follower. 
Universal Anthology, Vol. 28, p. 22, 1899 
"he Future of the Novel" ° ; 


! s 
"Complete" is of course a great word, and there is 
no art at all, we are often reminded, that is not 
at tele many sides an abject compromise. The element 
OL compromise is always there; it is of the es- 
sence; we live with it, and it may serve to keep 
us humble. 

The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 103-104 
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be. The BElements of Art: Material and Form 


No principle of ficticious comnosition so true 4s 
this...ethat an author's paramount charge is the 
cure of souls, to the subjection, and if need be 
to the exclusion, of the picturesque. Let him look 
to his characters; his figures will take care of 
OFf themselves. Let the author who has grasped the 
FICTION heart of his purpose and trust to his reader's 
sympathy from that vantage ground he may infellibly 
command it. It supplements his intention. Given 
| an animate being you mey readily clothe it in your 
mind's eye with a body, a local habitation, and 4 
| 





name..e..ethe reader must have become excited and 
interested....1n a novel we crave the svnectacle of 
that of which we may feel that we know it. 

Notes & Reviews, 1864 

"rs. Prescott's Azarian" 


THE Every artist of talent has somewhere lurking in his 
IDEAL soul, I suppose a guiding conception of an ideal of 
OF formal beauty. 
FORMAL Trans-Atlantic Sketches, 1875, p. 351 
BEAUTY 
A At the time when the English novel has come in 
FOREGONE generel to mean a ponderous, shaneless, diffuse 

- CONCLU= piece of machinery “padded to within an inch of its 
SiLON life", without style, without taste, without a 

touch of the divine spark, and effective, when it 

W. D. is effective, only by a sort of brutal dead weight, 
HOWELLS there may be pride as well as pleasure in reading 


this admirably balanced and polished composition 
with its distinct literary flavor, its grace and 
its humor, its delicate art and its perfume of 
poetry, its extreme elsboration and yet its stud- 
ied compactness. 





At the Royal Academy7 "The Young man struggling 
with a Python" has that quality of appealing to 
our interest on behalf of form and aspect, of the 
plastic idea pure and simple, which is character- 
istic of the only art worthy of the neme....the 
only art that does not promptly weary us by the 
pettiness of its sentimental precautions and the 
shallowness of its intellectual vision. 
The Galaxy, August, 1877, p. 159 
"Recent Exhibitions" 











The Hlements of Art 











BEAUTY This is the lesson of these admirable drawings - 
DEPENDS the feeling they impart, that idealism like Turner's 
UPON has been for its main condition of beauty the fact 
EXECUTION that it resta upon a solidity of execution which 
almost defies ultimate analysis. In these water- 
colors of his healthiest time everything is equally 
light, clear and unerring. There is never (save 
occasionally in his figures) a touch of violence. 
The Nation, No. 668, April 18, 1878, p. 260 
WRuskin's Collection of drawings by Turner" 


THE When it is a question of an artistic process, we 
ARTISTIC must always mistrust very sharp distinctions, for 
PROCESS there is surely in every method a little of every 
IS other method. It is as difficult to describe an 
COMPLEX action without glancing at its motive, its moral 
history, as it is to describe a motive without 
glancing at its practical consequence. 

Partial Portraits, 1888, p. 256 

"Guy de Maupassant" 


THE The question of “art" for him was so furiously the 
QUESTION question of form, and the question of form was so 
OF intensely the question of ‘rhythm, that from the 
FORM beginning to the end of his correspondence we 
scarcely ever encounter a mention of any beauty 
but verbal beauty. He quotes from Goethe fondly 
as to the supreme importance of the "conception," 
but the conception remains for him essentially the 
plastic one, 


Essays in London, 1893, p. 144 
"Gustave Flaubert" 


ELEMENTS /Paul Leicester Ford's The Hon. Peter Stirling/ 
IMPORTANT ..eeA long novel....2 work so disconnected, to my 
IN view, from almost any consideration with which an 
ART artistic product is at any point coneerned, any 
effect of presentation, any prescription of form, 
composition, proportion, taste, art, that I am 
recuced merely to noting for curiosity, the cir- 
cumstance that it so remarkably triumphs: /sales 
already past 30,0007. Then comes in the riddle, 
the critic's inevitable desire to touch bottom 
somewhere....to sound the gulf. But I must try 
this some other time. 

Literature, May 7, 1898, p. 542 

Wimerican Letter" : 


| 
| 
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/Golumba7 brought home as nothing else had done 

weeetor prose, for the life of our time....the 

lesson of a mysterious selection and concision. 
Literature, July 23, 1898, p. 66-68 
"Prosper Mérimée" 





There are those who....see the whole business to 
be divorced on the one side from observation and 
perception, and.on.the other from the art and 
taste. . They get too little of the first-hand 
impression, the effort to penetrate....and still 
lesSe...0f any science of composition, any archi- 
tecture, distribution, proportion. I+ is not a 
trifle, though indeed it is the concomitant of an 
edged force, that "mystery" should, to so many of 
the sharper eyes, have disappeared from the craft, 
and a facile flatness be, in place of it, in ac- 
cleimed possession....But these are...eSigMSeecee 
that the novelist, not the novel, has dropned. So 
long as there is a subject to be treated, so long 
will it depend wholly on the treatment to rekindle 
the fire. Only the ministrant must really approach 
the altar; for if the novel is the treatment, it 
is the treatment that is essentially what I have 
called the enodyne. 

Universal Anthology, Vol. 28, p. 23, 1899 

"The. Future. of. the Novel" 


Jane Austen was instinctive and charming....For 
signal examples of what composition, distribution, 
arrangement can do, of how they intensify the life 
of a work of art, we have to go elsewhere; and the 
value of Flaubert for us is what he admirably 
points the moral. 

Notes on Novelists, 1902, p. 65-109 

"Gustave Flaubert" 


The book is not explained by its inherent dignity. 
eseethe dignity of its substance is the dignity of 
Nme. Bovary herself as a vessel of experience.... 
fis the consensus of French opinion/..../the book/ 
it confers upon its sufficiently vulgar elements 
of exhibition a final unsurpassable form....the 
work is a classic because....it is ideally done, 
end because it shows that in such doing eternal 
beauty may dwell....that is the triumph of the 
book as the triumph stands....=mmea interests us 

by the neture of her consciousness and the play of 
her mind....they represent....her state....they 
represent. the state actual, or potential, of all 
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persons like her, persons romantically determined. 
Notes on Novelists, 1902, p. 65-100 | 
WGustave Flaubert" | 
"he Pere Goriot" is in esnecisl a supreme ease of 
composition, a model of that high virtue that we 
know es economy of effect, economy of line end 
touch....Of all the costly charms of a "story" 
this interest derived from a new composition is 
the costliest. 
The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 107 


| 
| 

The question of the unity of a group of data sub- 
ject to be wrought into a thing of art....is al- 
ways by my sense of the affair quite the first to 
be answered; for according to the answer shapes 
and fills itself the very vessel of that beauty 
-eeeWhich is the ultimate extract of any colloca- 
tion of facts, any picture of life and the finest 
aspect of any artistic work. Call a novel a pic- 
ture of life as much as we will,....it still fails 
to escanve this exposure to apnpreciation, or in 
other words to criticism, that it has had to be 
selected, selected under sense for something; and 
the unity of the exhibition should meet us, does 
meet us ifthe work be done, at the point at which 
that sense is most patent. 

Notes on Novelist, 1912, p. 385-411 

"The Novel in the Ring & the Book" 

ec. Aesthetic Qualities: Beauty 
To be a young American painter, unperplexed by the 
mocking elusive soul of things, and satisfied with 
their wholesome light-bathed surface and shape; 
keen of eye; fond of color, of sea and sky, and 
enything that may chance between them: of old 
lace and brocade, and old furniture (even when 
made to order); of time-mellowed harmonies on 
nameless canvasses, and happy contours in cheap 
old engravings; to spend one's mornings in still | 
productive analysis of the clustered shadows of 
the Basilica, one's afternmons anywhere, in church 
or campo, on canal or lagoon, and one's evenings 
in starlight gossip st Florian's, feeling the sea 
breeze throb languidly between the two great pil- 
lars of the Piazzetta and over the low black domes 
of the church.,..this, I consider, is to be as 
happy @s one may safely be. 

The Nation, March 6, 1873, p. 163 

"A European Summer" 
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CONTRASTED little mortal as I ever looked on. 
gto make Corregio sigh in his grave....An infant 
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/Rt Torcello there were7 half a dozen young chil- 
Gren. One little urchin 4s expressively beautiful a 
He had a smile 


sitizen of our own republic straight-haired, pale- 
eyed and freckled, duly darned and catechised, 
marching into a New England school-house, is an 
object often seen 2nd soon forgotten; but I think 
I shall always remember, with infinite tender con- 
jeeture, as the years roll by the little unlettered 
Eros of the Adriatic Strand. 

The Nation, March 6, 1873, p. 163 

"A European Summer" 


Strictly formal beauty seems best to express our 
idea of spiritual beauty. 

The Nation, March 6, 1873 

"A European Summer" 


Even Holbein, superb genius as he was, is never 
directly and essentially beautiful. Beauty, to 
his sense is, verity, dignity, opulence, goodliness 
of costume and circumstance; and the thoroughly 
handsome look of many of his figures resides simply 
in the picturesque assemblage of these qualities 
e+e eHOlbein had, at least, an ideal of beauty of 
execution, of menipulation, of touch. 

Transatlantic Sketches, 1875, p. 352 


"In almost every alley of every quiet towm....the 
past lives still in some lovely statuette, some 
exquisite wreath of sculptured foliage, or some 
light but delicate fresco....2 variety of beauty 
which no English architect or sculptor has ever 
dreamed of,” 

The Nation, No. 568,,.May 18, 1876, pv. 325-326 

"Cities of Northern and Central Italy by 

Agustus. .J..C. Hare" 


Tartarin's word about himself that he is Don 
Quioxte in the skin of Sancho Panza is the best 
summary of his contradictions....What is this 
ambiguity but the opposition of the idea and the 
application - the beauty one would like to compass 
in life and the innumerable snippets by which that 
beauty is abbreviated in the business of fitting 
it to our personal measure? 

Port Tarascon, Alphonse Daudet, 1891 

Translated by Henry Jomes 
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BEAUTY The beauty of body and soul is a great thing, and 


OF the great bribe is the natural art with which it 
BODY is made an immediate presence, 

AND 

SOUL 

THE . 


No doubt, however, it is quite to this simplicity 
BEAUTIFUL and intensity of evocation that we owe the sense 


UNHAPPY so fortunate, so. charming, so completing, of some- 
YOUNG thing, as Wordsworth says, still more deeply inter- 
OF fused, the element of sadness th-t is the inevi- 
DU table secondary effect of the full surrender to 
MAURIER any beauty, the inevitable reaction from it, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
that is the source of most of the poetry of most 
of DuMaurier's pages. We find ourselves constantly | 
in contact with the beautiful unhappy young; a 
circumstence from which, for my owvm pert, I ex- | 
tract an irresistable charm....His feeling for | 
life and fate arrives at a bright, free, sensitive, | 
melancholy utterance; to which his imagination | 
gives a lift by showing us most the pernvetual 
sacrifice that is offered up in edmirable forms, 
in beautiful young men and young women....most 
ever, perhaps, in beautiful young men...."these 
prepossessing unfortunstes" they are so satis- | 
factorily handsome...."splendid and stricken" 
Harper's Macazine, Sent. 1897, ov. 605 | 
"George du Maurier" | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE He was frankly, not eriticsl....He disliked the 
"EARNEST" "Harnest" attitude and we often disagreed about 
ATTITUDE what it does for enjoyment; I regarding it as the 
very gate or gustatory mouth of pleasure, and he 
willing enough indeed to teke it for a door, but 
a door closed in one's face....The world wes very 
simply divided for him into what was beautiful 
and what was ugly, and especially into what looked 
so, and so far as these divisions were - with 
everything they opened out to - 4 complete account 
of the matter, nothing could be more vivid than 
his view, or more interesting. 
Harper's Magazine, Sept.1897, p. 594-609 
"George du Maurier" 


THE There is not even by accident a line with a hint 
BEAUTY of style = it ics all flat, familiar, affectionate, 
OF illiterate colloquy. If the ebsolute natural be, | 
THE when the writer is interesting, the supreme merit 
NATURAL of letters, these accordingly should stand high 


on the list. The beauty of the natural is here, 
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the beauty of the particuler nature, the man's 
own overflow in the deadly dry setting, the per- 
sonal passion, the love of life plucked like a 
flower in a desert of innocent, unconscious ugli- 
ness. 
Literature, April 16, 
| 
| 


1898, 
"American Letter" 


pe 452 


When shades of truth go, the exquisite foes. 


The Cornhill Ma 


razine, Nov. 1901 
"Hdmond Ros stand" 





He held style to, be....an indefeasible part of it 
{work of art/, and found beauty, interest, and | 
distinetion as dependent on it 2 or emergence as 4 
letter committed to the post officeis dependent on | 
an addressed envelope....there are persons who 
consider that style comes of itself....The thing 
naturally differs in fact. with the imagination. } 
He never misses style and....never appears to have | 
beatenabout for.it.. It was truly a wonderful | 
success to be so the devotee of the phrase and yet | 
never its victim. 
Notes on Novelists, 1902, p. 65-109 
"Gustave Flaubert" | 


This is largely the moral of our renewed glance at 
Balzac....a lesson, of a more essential sort, I 
think, still folded deeper within....there is no 
convineing art. that, is not ruinously expensive.... | 
Nothing. counts, of course, in ert, but the excel- 
lent; nothing exists, however briefly, but estima- 
tion for appreciation, but the superlative...» 
always: in its kind. | 
The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 101-102 ! 


Aesthetic Qualities: Ugliness 

Pisa, Cathedral pleasing....a huge Byzantine Chri 
in mosaic. on the. concave. roof of the choir... 
made me wonder more than ever what the human mind 
could have been.when such unlovely. form could 


The Nation, No. 464, 
"“Tusean Cities" 


May 21, 1874, p. 329-330 


satisfy its concention of holiness. | 
| 
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Oneida perfectionists - Its industrial results are 
doubtless excellent; but morally and socially it 
strikes us as simply hideous. 
The Nation, No. 498, Jan. 14, 1875, p. 26-28 
"Nordhoff's Communistiec Societies in United 
States" 


‘This pieture is to be judged not as a work of art 
but as a work of morals....which every work of 
art is, willy-nilly, in some derree..../By 
Equsquiza/ 


But. the thing is a most extraordinary piece of 
artistic’ depravity, and we confess that we were 
provineial enough to be painfully shocked by it; | 
we had not really comprehended that such things 
were being done....Wherein the depravity consists; 
the artist knows better than anyone can tell him, 
and he measured it to a hair's breadth when he laid | 
on that cadevarous blue glazing of his heroine's 
triumphantly, ugly visege....What has the artist 
been through’ to come to that; and having come to 
that, what will he go to next? The sooner he takes 
the next step the better; the reductio ad sbsurdum, 
will leave nothing to be desired. 

Atlantic Monthly, January, 1875 

"W Art it 


| 
i 
His /Wallece's7 picture of Russien villege or i 
country town suggests all the ugliness and shabbi- | 
ness of such places in America. 
"Russia" 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Mr. de Goncourt's fault is not thet he is serious 
or historical or scientific or instructive but 
that he is intolerably unclean. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and in spite of its 
elevated intention. "L2 Fille Elisa" must be pro- 
foundly distasteful to healthy minds. 

The Nation, May 10, 1877, p. 280 


Baudelaire....was the victim of a protesque illu- 

sion. He tried to make fine verses on ignoble 

subjects, and in our opinion he signally failed.... 

He went in search of corruption, and the ill- 

conditioned jede proved a thankless muse. The | 

thinking reader,....finds the beauty perverted by 

the ugliness, 

French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 82 

"Charles Baudelaire" | 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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/The futile operation on the club foot of the 
Ostler at the inn/....The reader asks himself the 
meaning of this elaborate presentation of the most 
repulsive of incidents....he presently sees that 
the whole episode has 4 kind of metaphysical value. 
It completes the general picture. 

French Poets and Novelists, 1878, p. 259 


"Gustave Flaubert" 


In M. Emile Zola's extraordinary novel one must 
make the part, as’ the French say, of the_horrible 
uncleaness of the author's imagination AAssommoir/ | 
eeeeWith all its grossness the book in question 
is essentially a literary performance...."ce 
pouchon d'Augustine" is, as regards reality, a 
wonderful creation. | 
Portraits of Places, 1854, p. 87 





American ugliness is on the side of physical 

poverty and meanesss; English on thet of redundancy 

and monstrosity. In America there are few gro- 

tesquess. in England there are many....and some 

of them heave a high pictorial value. 
Portraits of,.Places, 1684, p. [98 
"Italy Revisited" 





Aesthetic Qualities: (Truth: The Moral 


When once a work of fiction may be classed as.a | 
novel, its foremost claim to merit, and indeed 
the measure of its merit is its truth....its truth | 
to something, however questionable that thing may | 
be in point of morals or of taste. 

Notes & Reviews, 1864 | 

"Mrs. Preseott's, Azarian" 





The "moral" writers under the Empire were extremely 
feeble end unreadable. The. Hmpire had decidedly 
a taste of its. own, and. that taste, wes avery bad | 
one..e..Ihe Empire had indeed a literary style H 
which wes as bad as possible....the pretentious, 
hollow, insincere style of Napoleon III.in his a 2 
speeches and addresses, the "official" French of | 
the Moniteur, ....French talents were, we believe, 
as great as ever under the. Empire; it was what 
underlies talent - thought, feeling, conviction, 
substance - that was wanting. 


The Nation, S48, December 50,1975 


| 
The Moral and the Immoral 
| 
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| 
To deny the relevancy of subject-matter and the 
importance of the moral quality of a work of art | 
strikes us as puerile. We do not know what the i 
great moralists would.say shout the matter....: 
There is...elittle doubt. what the great artists 
would sdy. These geniuses feel that the whole 
thinking man is one, and to count out the moral 
element in one's appreciation of an artistic whole 
is exactly as sane as it.would be (if. the.total 
were a poem) to @liminate 211 the words in three 
syllables, or toieonsider only such portions of 
it as.had. been written.by candlelight. The erudity | 
tthe sentinent of the advocates.of."art,for art", | 
is often as striking example of fact that a great 
deal of what is called culture may fail to dissi- 
pate a well-seated provincialism of spirit. They 
telk of morality as Miss Edgeworth's infantine 
heroes and heroines, talk of "physic"....they | 
allude to its being put into and kept out of one's 
appreciation of the same, as if it were a coloured | 
fluid kept in a big-labelled bottle in some myster- | 
ious intellectual closet. It is in reality simply | 
a part of the essential richness of inspir2tion | 
sescltn hes nothing .to,do withthe artistic process 
end it has everything to do with the -rtistiec | 
effect... .The more 4 work of art feels it. at its | 
source the richer it is; the less it feels it, the 
poorer it is....those who have, in any degree been | 
initiated into art by production, for them the | 
subject is as much a part of their work as their | 
hunger is a‘part.ofrtheir dinner. 
French Poets and Novelists, 1878, p. 82 | 
"Charles Baudelaire" 


/Madame Bovary/ It may be very seriously maintained H 
that M. Flaubert's masterpiece is a pearl of "Sun- 
day reading"....Practically M. Flaubert is a potent | 
moralist....lvery out-and-out realist who provokes H 
serious meditation may claim that he is e morelist, | 
for that, after all, is the most that moralists can | 
do for us. They sow the seeds of virtue: they | 
ean hardly pretend to raise the crop. 

French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 256 

"Gustave Flaubert" } 


We hold /James speaks7 to the good old belief that | 
the presumotion, in life, is in favor of the brigh- 

ter side, and we deem it, in art an indispensable 
condition of our interest in a depressed observer f 
thet he should have at least tried his best to be | 
cheerful. The truth, we take it, lies for the | 
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ing} 
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pathetic in poetry and romance very much where it 


lies for the "immoral" Morbid pathos is reflective 
pathos; ingenious pathos, pathos not freshly born 
noxious immorality is superficial 


of the occasion: 


immorality, immorality without natural roots in 


the subject. 


We value most the 


"realists" who 


have an idea of delicacy and the elegiasts who 


have an ideal of joy. 
Freneh Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 
"Ivan Turgéenieff" 


318. 


Woe, in the aesthetic line, to any example that 


requires the escort of precept. It is like 4 euest 


arriving to dine accompanied by constables. 
The New Review, March 1896, pv. 207 
TOn the Death of Dumas the Younger" 


/Picture of his youth in Paris - Plaubert's little 
Salon7 Maxime Du Camp, Alphonse Deudet, Hmile Zola - 
/they all believed7 art and morality are two per- 
fectly different things; 
no more to do with the latter than it has to do 
with astronomy or embryology. 

The Novels and Stories of Ivan 

by I. Hapgood 
"Introduction" by Henry James, p. 


Aesthetic Qualities: 
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Vulgarity 


erence between 


The Atlantic Monthly, 1874 
"Drama" = School for Sceandel" 


former has 


Turgénieff, tr. 


VU 


Vv, 


The distinctively amusing scenes in the School for 
Seandal are those in which Lady Sneerwell's guests 
assemble to pull their acquaintances to pieces. 
They are. brilliantly clever, but they perhaps best 
illustrate our’ charge of ‘coarseness and harshness. 
eeeelO Measure the dit 
and great, one should compare the talk of Sheri- 
dan's scandal-mongers with thet scene 
Misanthrope in which the circle at Célim@ne’s house 
hit off the portraits of their absent friends. 
the one case one feels almost ashamed to be listen- 
in the other it is good society still, even 
it be society in a heartless mood. 


small “art 


in Moli@re's 


The Prophet does not take hold of the imaginetion 


eecselt wants style, it lacks heat, it misses the 


nameless something which Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
the anecdote, indicated by the snap of his fingers. 
9 e 
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»»--f/the fault lies in his subject7. There are | 
things inherently vulgar to whieh no varnish will jij 
give a gloss; and on which the fancy consents only | 
grudgingly to rest her eyes. Mormonism is one of 
these....Tnere would be much to sey on this matter 
of vulgarity and distinction; and if Mr. Taylor's | 
volume lacks the prime requisites of success, it 
may at least be called a suggestive failure. 

North American Review, 1875 

"Bayard , Taylor's ..The Prophet" I 





DICKENS /In the English novel7 we heave recognized the { 


AND humble, the wretched, even the wicked; also we | 
THE have recognized the Nomart". But save under the 
1 VULGAR immense pressure of Dickens we have never done } 


anything so dreadful as to recognize the vulgar. | 


escaned the predicament of showine them as vulga 
by .showing.them, only .as prodigiously droll sce. 
They belong to a.walk in life thet we may be | 
humourous, .but must never be. serious, about. We 
may -be tragic, but that is.often but a form of | 
humour. | 
Harpers Weekly, July 31, 1897, p.°754. | 

| 


Aesthetic Qualities: The Interesting 


THE Character, in any Sense in which we can get at it, | 
INTEREST ig action, and action is plot, and any plot which | 
OF hangs together, even if it pretends to interest H 
CHARACTERS us only in “the fashion of a Chinese puzzle, plays | 
upon our emotion, our suspense, by means of per- 

sonal references. We care what hanpens to people | 

only in proportion as we know whet people are. | 

Partiel Portraits, 1883, p. 106 | 


The case of Dickens was absolutely special....he 
"Anthony Trollope" 


SOURC La Venus @'Ille struck my inmmsturity es a master- 
iF piece’ of art and offered to the young curiosity | 
youth, the challenge of the special source of. the ! 
effect. 


Litérature , July’ 23, 1898, p. 66-68 ts 
"Prosper Mérin ett 





EFFECT concerned’ that sherpest of all challenges for 








Examples of What. James 





In Travel: 


STYLE The fine thing about the, Rhine is, that it has that 
which, when applied to architecture and painting, 
is called style. 


PARADOX To enjoy the Low countries....a special pair of 
spectacles....relish of harmonies in minor key. i 
The beauty which is no beauty, the ugliness which | 
is not ugliness. Amsterdam and Venice....They tell 
of, such) different, lives, amd such a different 

point of view. Outward appearance....perfect 

poetry vs. perfect prose. 

The Nation, No. 478, August 27, 1874, p. 136- | 
La | 
| 
| 


my oe | 


| THE I have never known Florence more charming than I 
CHARMING have found her for a week in this brilliant October. 
She sat. in the sunshine by her yellow river like | 
the little treasure-city that she has always seemed | 
eee There were very few strangers; one's detested | 
fellow-sightseer was infrequent; the netive popu- 
lation itself seemed scanty....by eight o'clock | 
at night....the wandering tourist....had the place 
to himself. /On the Sunday noon of_his arrival he7 
climbed the steep and winding way /outside the city/| 
to a villa on a hilltop where I found various things | 
that seemed to resolve my journey into a sort of | 
pilgrimage ef admiration and envy....Within the 
villa was a great love of art....and a painting | 
room full of successful work....a way of life that 
is not afraid of a little isolation and tolerably 
guiet days. When such a life presents itself in 
a dull or ugly place, we esteem it, we admire it 
to be the ideal of good fortune. When, however, | 
the people who lead it more as figures in an an- i 
cient, noble landseape, and their walks and con- | 
templations are like 4 turning of the leaves of | 
history, we seem to be witnessing an edmirable } 
ease of virtue made easy; meaning here by virtue, \ 
contentment and concentretion, the love of privacy | 
and of study. 
The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. Al No. P47, 
3 Sen, it ae ee8-093 | 
"Recent Florence" | 
: 
| 
| 


——O—_ 
———— 
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In Paintings. 


I still found Carpaccio delightful, Veronese magni- | 

ficent, Titian supremely beautiful, and Tintoret | 

altogether unqualifiable. 

The: Nation,) No. 401, March 6, 1873, p. 163 
| 
| 


Examples of What James Disliked. 
In Travel. 


Partly as an enquiring stranger and partly as a 
victim of a misapprehension of the attrection of 
Gravesend I went to the latter place by train to 
take the air (I returned by boat with a very big 
crowd)....Gravesend....is simply too dreadful.... 
an extremely dirty snd most ingeniously vulgar 
little place, close upon the river, whose bank is 
adorned with a row of small esteblishments 3 half 
cottage and half shop, devoted to traffic in shrimps | 
and tea....rodenvilla Gardens....rockwork plaster I 
statues and convivial grottos. H 
The Nation, Sept. 26, 1878, p. 194 | 
"London in the Dead Season" | 








In Paintings. | 


| 

Twenty yerds of Rubens gave me less pleasure than 
I had hoved. I find myself unable to perceive in ( 
him a trace of that intellectual impressiveness 
claimed by some of his admirers. 
The Descent from the Cross painted by improvisation, 
not by reflection. | 
The Nation, Sept. 2, 1874, p. 151 | 

"In Belgium" 


Rembrandt not an intellectually suggestive painter 
eeeecompare with any Tintoretto. 
The Nation, August 27, 1874, p. 136-137 
"In Holland" 








at 


In a Novel. 






CHEAP 





| 
"St. Simon's Niece" - by Frank Lee Benedict | 
Snobbish, vulgar, cheaply merétricious, unvwhole- 

some, it reads like the work of a young woman who 

has battened upon the productions of Miss Braddon 
and Edmund Yates. The style is.inimiteably 
feminine. | 
The, Nation, No. 550, Jani 13, 1876, p..32-=34 | 


G4... oenogls. of. Art 


NOTHING Few lived to exchange the young confidence for the 
GREAT old certainty... But we see here, as in the history 
WITHOUT of every important intellectual movement, that the 
SCHOOL nothing great is done without a school, and that to 
- produce a hundred finished masterpieces there must 


be ten thousand vain attempts. 
Worth American Review, Oct. 1874, p. 423 
"Histoire du Romantisme" 


FRENCH Everything in France, proceeds by "schools".... 
SCHOOLS 'qustave Flaubert is of .the school of Balzac; the 
Brothers de Goneourt and Emile Zola are o* the 
school_of Flaubert.,. This last writer is....the 
most original in the evolution of the .French 
imagination, and he has for ourselves the farther 
merit that he must always be strange and curious, | 
Franch Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 253 
"Gustave Flaubert" | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
A failures fertilized the soil for success, that | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
t 
ART Hard and ‘fast rules, a priori restrictions, mere 
MISTRUSTS interdictions (you shall not speak of this, you : 
RESTRIC- shall’not look at that), heve surely served their | 
TIONS time, and will in the nature of the case never | 
strike an energetic talent as enything but arbi- 
trary. A healthy, living and growing art, full of | 

curiosity and fond of exercise, has an indefeas- 
ible mistrust of rigid prohibitions. 
Partial Portraits, 1888, p. 286 | 
"Guy de Maupassant" 





The Classic 


CLASSI- It is natural indeed to believe that the classical 
CISM tendency will never become extinct, inasmuch 2s 

Is men of the classical temperament will constantly 

A arise to keep it alive....the school of Ineres in 

MATTER art has a decided affinity with the school of M. 

OF Victor Cousin in Philosophy and history, and we 

TEMPERA= know that the recent fortunes of the latter school 
MENT have not been brilliant. 


North American Review, April 1868, »p.716-723 
"Contemporary French Painters: An Essay by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton." 


THE One sees something, every now, and then which mekes 
GREEK one declare that tte Greek manner even for purely 
MANNER romantic and imaginative effects, surpasses any 


that has been invented since /the famous Antinous 
erowned with lo¢tus/..If there is not imagination 
in the baleful beauty of that perfect young profile 
there is none in Hamlet or Lycidas, there is five 
hundred times as much as there is in the 
tTransfiguration", 

Transatlantic, Sketches, 1875, vo. 204 


i nn a i = ee eee 


The Romantic 


THs M. M. Feydeau and Flaubert, M. Dumas fils, and a 
FRENCH dozen others are the dregs of a school = the run- 


ROMANTICS ning 'to seed of the famous generation of 1830. 
Gautier had the good fortune to belong to the elder 
race and to enjoy the good health which, if it came 
from nothing else, would come from his being 
original. 


"A History of Romanticism" is a rather ambitious 
title for what is hardly more than 4 string of 
picturesque anecdotes and reminiscencesot the 
author's early comrades....But it was to the nvic- 
turesque side of the movement of 1820 that Gautier 
was especially attached, and its hundred eccen- 
tricitiés could not have found a more sympathetic 
and amusing chronicler. The great flood-tide 
which, with the coming in of Louis Philline,de- 
tached from their anchorage so mmy of the old 
divinities and dogmas in French art and letters 
has, by this time, well nigh subsided, has in 
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great part. retreated into various quiet coves and | 
corners, under watch .of the, declining star of | 
senius which has es rned its rest....The eighteen \ 
years of the reign of Louis Phillipe were certainly, j 
for arts and letters, one of the great moments of 

the human mind, deserved....to rank with the age of | 
Pericles, the Ape of Blizebeth, or the Florentine | 
Renaissance. It .offers a splendid -list of names... 





All these great talents worked together, lived | 
together very much, and had 4 multitule of common 
passions, hopes and aspirations. They were young | 
and poor and conscious of their streneth....English 
readers, in judging the explosive temner of this 
Parisian Sturm and Drang, must remember how long 
lene art and letters in France had eroaned under the 
weight of inanimate tradition....To protest against | 
the uniform grayness of classicism it seemed to 
Gautier himself but half enough to write the glow- | 
pictorial scenes of,Albertus and take the liberties | 
of Mademoiselle de Maupin - the famous crimson 
waistcoat -.of information of this calibre the pre- | 
| 





{ 





sent chapters are lergely composed; they make no. 
pretension to being a philosophical history. 
Philosophy, indeed, was so scantily represented 
either at that or at.any period in the career of 
literary romanticism, that we wonder....whence came 
the saving discretion which kept it from submersion | 
in its own excesses. All the intellectual force 
of the movement seemed concentrated in a passionate 
sense of the. "plastic"....of a plastic which should 
especially embody color. But all this unballasted 
aestheticism gives one a lively idea of the quan- 
tity of pure genius diffused through the ¢roun. 
the intuitive, instructive side of art was megni- 
ficently exemplified. 
North American Review, Oct. 1874, p. 416-423 
"Histoire da Romantisme" 


Treasure Island will surely become - it must stead 

have become and will remain - in its way a classic; 

thanks to this indescribable mixture of the human | 

and the prodigious, of surprising coincidences and |; 

familiar feelings. 4 
Partial Portraits, 1887, p. 168-169 
"Robert Louis Stevenson" 


“Bele 








ROMANCE /The Romantic7....the portrayal of the strange, the 


AND improbable, the heroic, especially ¢s these things 
YOUTH shine from afar in the credulous eye of youth. 


Partial Portraits, 1887, p. 164 
"Robert Louis Stevenson" 


ROMANCE The romantic in itself depends, I think supremely 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

AND little-on virtuosity. Virtuosity is a matter of 

VIRTUOSITY expression, and Mr. Rostand would still be romantic | 

without his expression. Where masses of men are 
involved, this is the charm, the spell, the golden 

key. | 

Cornhill Magazine, Nov. 1901, p. 581 

"Hdmond Rostand" | 

FANTASTIC The glamour of "Cyrano" is intensely, exquisitelv, | 
BEAUTY in passionate almost invidious national reference. 

The particular beauty of the play - and the remark | 

is practically as true of L'Aiglon - is the fan- | 

tastic, romantic, brilliantly whimsical expression 

of an ardent French consciousness. The problems ; 

before the author was to weave into a dense and | 

glittering tissue, every illustration, every re- 

minder that the poetry, history, legend of a var- | 

ticular period would yield; and the measure of 

his ‘suecess* exactly is. the vividness of this | 

tapestry. 

Ibid.s; p. 577-598 1 


{ 

| 

OUTCOMES Why is it that Paul’M. Hervieu's. La Course du | 
Flambeau strikes me as starting and keening 

straight? -l'Aiglon as starting and keeping crooked? 

ROMANTIC ..«.«The-eritie willjreeognize a romantie reflection | 
by recognizing on his own part. an anxiety, general i 

or special, as to where it will come out, if left 

i 

i 





to itself. 


REA In the real/ the author and the system....will ! 
come out wherever life itself does. 


Ibid., p. 594 








EALISM 
AND 


IDEALISM 


FRENCH 
REALISM 


VALUES 
OF 
REALISM 


YLAUBERT'S 


REALISM 


Realism 


To be real in writing is to exvress....The short 
tales of M. Prosper Mérimée are eminently reds but 
he seldom or never describes he conveys. Balzae 
/describes/ only so far as ieee thines/ they 
bear on the action. 

Notes and Reviews Sy 1864 

Mirs. Prescott's Azarian" 





The famous realistie system which has asserted it- 
self so.largely in the fictitious writing of the 
aoa few years....We would gladly see the vulgar 
alism whieh governs the average imagination 
nitrate by 4 . little old-fashioned idealism. 
Ibid., 
We all know art 
in which it is 
and great immorality. 
pursue, with an assiduty worth of 
the research of local colors with 


there exists in France a school of 
associated with great brilliancy 
The oa gee ea of this school 
better cause, 
nit ch they have 


produced a number of curious e’fects. 
Mhe. Nation, Sept. 14, 1865 





"The SchdOnberg-Cotta Family" 
If the taste of the age all thanks 
for such realism eas this. 
the mind; it disciplines the fancy. Since radicat- 
Aism in literature is the order of the day, let us 
welcome a radicalism so intelligent end so logical. 
In a. season of careless and flippant writing, eae 
of, universel literary laxity, there ere few sensa 
tions more wholesome then to read 2 work so lone 
considered and so severely executed as the present. 
From beginning to end there is not 2 word which is 
accidental, not a sentence which leaves the 
author's. pen without his perfect assent and sym- 
pathy. ‘Such writing is: his, stake at the end and 
the beginning. Such writing is reading for men. 

THe, NWation,.Cet.: 11; L866 

The Last French Novel, About's Madelon" 


novelist is to begin on 
the most satisfactory 
we-once fairly advance 


Mr..Flaubert's theory as a 
the outside....the real is 
thing in the world, and if 
on this,line nothing shall frighten us back.... 
Realism seems to us with "Madame Bovary" to have 
said its last word. Anything Grearier, more sor- 
did, more vulgar and desolate than the greater 


and enlerges 


| 


A 
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part of the subject-matter. of this romance it would 
be impossible to imagine. 
French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 258-259 
"Gustave Flaubert" 


REALISM It is scarcely too much to say that (especially in 

ANALYZES the Parisien race), modern manners, modern nerves, 

APPEAR- modern wealth, and modern improvements, have en- 
ANCES gendered a new sense, a sense not easily named nor 


classified, but recognisable in 411 the most chareac- 
teristic .productions of contemporary art. It is 
partly physical, partly morel, and the shortest way 
to describe it is to say that it is a more analytic 
consideration of apnesrances. It is known by its 
tendency to resolve its discoveries into nictorial 
form. It sees the connection between feelings and 
external conditions, and it expresses such rela- 
tions as they have not, been expressed hitherto. 
It deserves to win victories, because it has opened 
its eyes well to the fact that the magic of the 
arts of representation lies in their anneal to the 
associations awakened by things. It traces these 
associations.into the most unlighted corners of our 
being, into the most devious paths of experience. 
The appearance of things is constantly more com- 
plicated as the world grows older, and it needs 2 
more and more patient art, a closer notation to 
divide. it ,into its parts. 

Pertial.Portraits, 1883, .p..206 

"Alphonse Daudet" 


FRENCH This profuse development of the external perceptions 
MATERIAL- - those of the. appearance, the sound, the taste, 
ISM the material presence and pressure of things, will 


at. any..rate, I think, not be denied. to be the 
master sign of the novel in France as the first 
emong the younger talents show it to us to-day. 
They carry into the whole business of looking, see- 
ing,;.hearing, smelling, into all, kinds, of tactile 
sensibility end into noting, analyzing, and ex- 
pressing the results of these acts, a seriousness 
much.greater than that.of,any other people. Their 
tactile sensibility is immense, and it may be said 
in truth to. have produced a literature. They are 
so strong on this side that they seem to me to be 
~eas¥ily masters, end I cannot imagine that their 
supremacy should candidly be contested. 
Essays in. London, 1888, p. 104 
"Pierre. Loti" 
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We perceive, on the other hand, that the air of 
initiation fails as soon as the Inward barrier is 
erossed, and the diminuition of credit produced 
by this failure is, I confess, the only Nemesis in 
which for the present I have confidence. It an- 
pears to me, indeed, all sufficient - it apnears 
ideal; and if the writers I have named deserve 
chastisement for their collective sin éarainst nro- 
portion (since sin it sh1l be held), I know not 
how a more terrible one could have been invented. 
The .penalty they pay is the heaviest that can be 
levied, the most summary writ that can be served, 
upon a great talent - great talents having, as a 
general. thing, formidable defenses - and consists 
simply in the circumstance that, when they lay 
their hands upon the spirit of man, they cease to 
seem expert. This would be a great humiliation if 
they recognized it., They rarely do, however, so 
far as may be observed; which is a proof that 
their defenses are formidable. There is a distinct 
transition, at any rate, in’the case I mention, and 
assuredly, a distinct descent. As painters they go 
straight to the mark, as analysts they only scratch 
the surface. 

Essays in-London, 1888, p. 157=158 

“pierre Loti" 


The Nemesis remains very much what I attempted to 
suggest its being at the beginning of these remarks, 
but somehow the writers over whom it hovers enjoy 
none the less remarkable health on the side on 
which. they are.strong. If they have almost nothing 
to show us in the way.of the operetion of charactey 
the possibilities of eonduct, the part played in 
the world by the idea (you would never guess, either 
from Pierre Loti or from M. Guy de Maupassant, that 
the idea has any force or any credit in the world); 
if man, for them, is the simple sport of fate, with 
suffering for his main sign - either suffering or 
one particular satisfaction, always the same - 
their affirmation of.all this, is, still on the whole, 
the most complete affirmation that the novel at 
present offers us. They have.on their side the 
accident, if accident it be, that they never cease 
to be artists. They will keep this.advantage ti11 
the optimists of.the hour, the writers for whom the 
life of the soul is equally real and visible (lends 
itself to effects and triumphs, challenges the 
power to "render"), begin to seem to them formidable 
competitors. On that day it will be very 
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interesting to see what line they take 
will throw up the battle, 
or attempt a change of ba 

Essays in London, ieee, ep 
"Pierre Loti" 
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Impressionism 


1-/The "Impressionists" in painting/ the effect /of 
their exhibition/ was to meke me think better than 
ever of all the food old rules which decree that 
beauty is beauty and ugliness ugliness The young 
contributors....are partisans of unadorned reality 
and absolute foes to arrangement » embellishment, 
selection, to the artist" s allowing himself, as "he 
has hitherto, since art began, found his He st ac= 
ecount.in doing, to be preoccupied.with the beauti- 
ful. ithe Weantiful, to them, is what the suver- 
natural is to the Positivists - a metenhysical 
notion.- to be Jet alone.....The painter's proper 
field is the actual, ‘ami to give a vivid impression 
of how.a thing happens to look at a particular mo- 
ment, is the essence of his mission. 

New York Tribune, Merch 21, 1876 

“Panta 


Aestheticism 


/The aesthetic cult7 The whole affair has been 
very curious and, we think, very characteristic of 
the English mind. The same episode fitty times 
repeated - a hundred "revolutions of taste," ac- 
companied with an infinite expenditure of money - 
would fail to convince certain observant and pos- 
sibly too sceptical strangers that the English are 
an aesthetic people. They have not a spontaneous 
artistie life; their taste is a matter of con- 
science, reflection, duty, and the writer fRuskin/ 
who in our time has anpealed to them most 
on behalf of art has rested his plea on morel stan- 
dards - has talked exclusively of right and wrong. 
It is impossible to live much emong them, to be a 
spectator of their habits, their manners, their 
ble ie of ane without perceiving that the artistic 
oint of view is the last that they naturally take. 
The sense of mmner is not part of their constitu- 
tion. They arrive at it, as they have arrived at 
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so many things, because they ere ambitious, resolute 
enlightened, fond of difficulties: but there is 
always a strange element either of undue apology 

or of exaggerated defiance in their attemnts at 

the cultivation of beauty. They carry on their 
huge broad back a nameless mountain of conventions 
and prejudices, a dusky cloud of inaptitudes and 
fears, Which.casts a shadow upon the frank and con- 
fident practice of art. The consequence of all 
this is that their revivals of taste are even 
stranger than the abuses they are meant to correct. 
They aré violent, voluntary, mechanicel; wanting in 
grace, in tact, in the sense of humour and of 
proportion. 

Partiad-Portraits, "1883, p. 370-371 
"George du Maurier" 


When he declared, naturally enough, that liking 
what he liked was a condition of intercourse, his 
vision of this community was almost destined, in 
the neture of things, to remain unachievable; for 
it may really be_said that no one in the world 

ever liked anything so much as Flaubert liked 
beauty of style. The mortal indifference to it 

of empires and republics was the "essence" of that 
"modern infection" from which the only escape would 
have been to ne faire gue de l'art. 


Essays in London, 1893, p. 136 
"Gustave Flaubert" 
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a. The Fndowments of the Artist: Genius and Talent 
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2. The Artist 





ives and Daughters7 So delicately, so elabo- 
rately, so artistically, so truthfully, and 
heartily is the story wrought out....The gentle 
skill, the exercise of creation with which a 
new and arbitrary world is erejcted over his 
head. Mrs. Gaskell's genius - the offspring of 
her affections, her feelings, her associations 
eeeea peculiar play of her personal character, 
The Nation, Feb. 22, 1866 


irs. Gaskell's Wives and Daugiiters" 


Women assuredly have no turn for writing plays. 
A play is action, movement, decision; the fe- 
male mind is contemplation, repose, suspenseé.... 
Men are deeper and more substantial, more self- 
directing; if they have not more virtue, at 
least they have more conscience; and when con- 
science comes into the game, human history 
ceases to be a perfectly. simple tale. 

The Nation,. July 50, 1868, p. 91 


is journals/ deepen our sense of his genius; 

while they diminish our impression of his gen- 
eral intellectual power....Mr. Hawthorne be- 
longed to a race of magicians....He had a style 
individual and delightful....His simplicity, 
not only unsophisticated but from an excessively 
natural mind. The light wings of his fancy just 
touching the surface of the massive consistency 
of facts about him....Fantastic romancer as he 
was, he here refutes conclusively the common 
charge that he was either a melancholy or a 
morbid genius. Melancholy - his deeper than the 
line on which his fancy moved, 

The Nation, March'14, 1872, p. 172 

"Hawthorne's French & Italian Journals" 


What we have enjoyed....is M. Hugo himself as a | 
whole, the extraordinary genius that shines 
through the dusky confusion of repulsive theme 
and erratic treatment. It is the great possi- 
bilites of his style and the great tendencies 
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of his imagination. The latter sometimes leads 
him astray but when it leads him aright, he is 
great. 
The Nation, April 9, 1874, No. 458 
Gtor nugo's Ninety-Three" 


We have a feeling that, both intellectually and 
morally, her genius is essentially of a simpler 
order than most of her recent manifestations of 
it. Intellectually, it has run to epigram and 
polished cleverness, and morally to a sort of 
conscious and ambitious scepticism, with which 
it only half commingles....If, with her magni- 
ficent gifts, she had been borne by the mighty 
general current in the direction of passionate 
faith, we often think that she would have 
achieved something incalcuably great. 

North American Review, Oct. 1874 
"The Tegend of Jubal and Other Poems by George 
Eliot" 


To be the son of a man of genius is at the best 
to be born to a heritage of invidious compari- 
son...eTne author of the Scarlet Letter and the 
Twice Told Tales was a genius of an almost mor- 

elicacy, and the rough presumption would 
be that the old wine would hardly bear trans- 
fusion into new bottles; that, the original 
mould being broken, this fine spirit had better 
be left to evaporate. 

The Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1874, p.746-748 

. Julian Hawthorne's Idolatry" 


Like Hawthorne....the natural fruits of genius 
of those who are of the brooding rather the 
impulsive order (Scott, Byron) 

The Galaxy, Sept. 1875 

wWQueen Mary by Tennyson" 


Constantius.— I have been wanting to say thet 
there seems to me to be two very distinct ele- 
ments in George Eliot = a spontaneous one and an 
artificial one. There is what she is by inspir- 
ation and what she is because it is expected of 
her. These two heads have been very perceptible 
in her recent writings; they are much less 
noticeable in her early ones. 

Theodora.— You mean that she is too scientific? 
So Iong as she remains the great literary genius 
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that she is, how can she be too scientific? 
She is simply permeated with the highest culture 
of the age. 
Pulcherias-She talks too much about the "dynamic 
quality’ of people's eyes. When she uses such 
a phrase as that in the first sentence in her 
book she is not a great literary genius, be= 
cause she shows a want of tact. There can't be 
a worse limitation, 

Partial Portraits, 1876, p. 82 

"Daniel Deronda" 


Balzac is a genius of all time; he towers and 
overshadows. 
French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 240 
"Charles de Bernard & Gustave Flaubert" 


He had this mark of a man of genius - he 
Givined. His literary personality was apparent- 
ly quite distinct from his private one and this 
taken in connection with the extreme facility 
and neatness of his style entitled him in a 
measure to be called a man of genius. 

French Poets & Novelists, 1878, pe. 245 

aries de Bernar 


Charles de Bernard's talent is great....and the 
reason why this clever man remains so persis-~ 
tently second rate is to our sense, because he 
had no morality....he had no moral emotion.... 
no moral imagination....He belongs to the in- 
tellectual family....of the amusing author of 
"Gil Blas" all its members know how to write, 
and how, up to a certain point, to observes: 
but their observation has no reflex action.... 
and they remain as dry as they are brilliant. 
French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p.249=250 
"Charles de Bernard & Gustave Flaubert" 


If there are sermons in stones, there are 
profitable reflections to be made even on 
Théophile Gautier; notably this one....that a 
man's supreme use in the world is to master his 
intellectual instrument and play it to 
perfection, 

neuen on e. Novelists, 1878, p. 59 

ph er 


There very recently died in Paris a man of genius 
whom his eulogists all made haste to proclaim a 
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GENIUS true poet. Many of them spoke of Théophile 
OF Gautier as a great poet. Gautier was indeed a 
GAUTIER poet and a strongly representative one = a 


French poet in his limitations even more than in 
his gifts; and he remains an interesting example 
of how, even when the former are surprisingly 
great, a happy application of the latter may 
produce the most delightful works. Completeness 
on his own scale is to our mind the idea he 
most instantly suggests. He has had imitators 
who have imitated everything but his spontaneity 
and his temper; and as they nave therefore 
failed to equal him, we doubt whether the liter- 
ature of our day presents so naturally perfect 
a genius....His great merit was that he wuder- 
stood himself so perfectly and handled himself 
so skilfully....He was indeed of literary 
artists the most accomplished. 

French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 39 

op e Gautier 


THE The beauty and variety of our present earth and 
NATURAL the insatiability of our earthly temperament 
GENIUS were his theme, and we doubt whether these 

OF things have ever been placed in a more flatter- 
GAUTIER ing light. He brought to his task a sort of 


pagan bonhomie which makes most of the descrip-= 
tive and pictorial poets seem by contrast, a 
group of shivering ascetics or muddled meta- 
physicians. He excels them by his magnificent 
good temper and the unquestioning serenity of 
his enjoyment of the great spectacle of nature 
and art. His style is certainly one of the 
latest fruits of time; but his mental attitude 
before the universe has an almost Homeric sim- 
plicity. His faculty of visual discrimination 
was extraordinary. His observation was so 
penetrating and his descriptive instinct so un- 
erring, that one might have fancied grave 
nature....nad determined to construct a genius 
with senses of a finer strain than the mass of 
the human family. 

French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 41-42 

ophile Gautier 


To think of the talent, the knowledge, the ex- 
perience, the observation that lie buried in 
the pages of "1'fducation Sentimentale” is to 
pass a comfortless half hour. That imagination 
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invention, taste and science should concentrate 

themselves, for human entertainment, upon such a 

result, strikes us the most unfathomable of 

anomalies. The reader feels benind all Mr. 

Flaubert's writing a larger intellectual machin- 

ery. He is a scholar, a man or erudition. 
French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 267 

ustave uber 


He was an interesting genius, and this record of 
his career, imperfect as it is, has a peculiar 
charm. He had a combination of qualities which 
are not often seen together; he united in his 
nature what may be called a masculine and a 
feminine element. He had a great imagination; 
he conceived things richly and comprehensively, 
and yet he was tender, grave, contemplative. He 
was reserved and delicate, and yet he had in a 
high degree what the French call la fogue - a 
grand sweep and energy of execution. 

The International Review, April 1880, p.571 

é Letters of Bugéne Delacroix" 


The charm of Daudet's talent comes from its be- 
ing charged to an extraordinary degree with his 
temperament, his feelings, his instincts, his 
natural qualities. This, of course, is a 
charm in a style; only when nature has been 
generous. 

Partial Portraits, 1885, p. 205 

Alpnonse Daude 


There are critics who refuse to the delineator 
of this gentleman /Tito Melema7 the title of 
genius; who say shé had only 4 great talent 
overloaded with a great store of knowledge. 
The label, the epithet, matters little, but it 
is certain that George Eliot had this character- 
istic of the mind possessed: that the creations 
which brought her renown were of the incalcula- 
ble kind, shaped themselves in mystery, in some 
intellectual back-shop or secret crucible, and 
were as little as possible implied in the 
aspect of her life. 

Partial Portraits, 1885, p. 39 

5 € of George Eliot" 
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A work of literature is a form, but the author, ‘e 
who betrays a consciousness of the responsibil- | 
ities involved in this circumstance not rarely | 
perceives himself to be regarded as an uncanny 
personagee The usual judgment is that he may 
be artistic, but that he mst not be too much 
so; that way, apparently, lies something worse 
than madness. This queer superstition has so 
successfully imposed itself, that the mere 
fact of having been indifferent to such a dan- 
ger constitutes in itself an originality. 
Partial Portraits, 1887, p. 141-142 
"Robert Lours stevenson" 


| 
The genius itself it seems to me impossible to 
contest - I mean the genius for seeing character 
as a real and supreme thing. Other writers 
have arrived at a more complete expression: 
Wordsworth and Goethe, for instance, give one a 
sense of having found their form, whereas with 
Emerson we never lose the sense that he is still 
seeking it. 

Partial Portraits, 1887, p. 9 
merson 


If it be a miracle whenever there is a fresh 
tone, the miracle has been wrought for M. de 
Maupassant, or is he simply a man of genius to 
whom short cuts have been disclosed in the 
watches of the night?...he has taken his stand 
on simplicity, on a studied sobriety, being per- 
suaded that the deepest science lies in that 
direction rather than in the multiplications of 
new terms, and on this subject he delivers him- 
self with superlative wisdom. 

Partial Portraits, 1888, p. 262 

"Guy de Maupassant" 


| 


This is what we mean by talent - by having 
something fresh to contribute. Let us be 
grateful for anything at all fresh so long as 
our gratitude is not chilled = a case in which 
it has always the resource of being silent. It 
is obvious that this check is constantly at hand 
in our intercourse with Ill. de Goncourt, for the 
simple reason that, with the greatest desire in 
the world ta to see all round, we cannot rid 
ourselves of the superstition that, when all is 





said and done, art is most in character when it 
shows itself amiable. It is not amiable when 
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it is narrow and exclusive and jealous, when it 
makes the deplorable confession that it has no 
secret for resisting exasperation. It is not 
the sign of a free intelligence or a rich life 
to be hysterical because somebody's work whom 
you don't like affirms itself in opposition to 
that of somebody else whom you do; but this con- 
dition is calculated particularly little to 
please when the excitement springs from a com- 
parison more personal. It is almost a plati- 
tude to say that the artistic passion will ever 
most successfully assuage the popular suspicion 
that there is a latent cruelty in it when it 
succeeds in not appearing to be closely connect- 
ed with egotism. The uncalculated trick played 
by our authors upon their reputation was to 
suppose that their name could bear such a strai 
It is tolerable clear that it can't, and this 
is the mistake we should have to forgive them 
if we propose to consider their productions as 
@ whole. It doesn't cover all the ground to 
say that the injury of their mistake is only 
for themselves; it is really in some degree for 
those who take an interest in the art they 
practise, 

Essays in London, 1888, p. 195-194 

Ournal o é Brothers de Goncourt" 





Innumerable are the victories of talent, and 
art is a legerdemain....His recurrent ugliness 
of surface, as it were, is a sort of proof of 
his fidelity to the real in a spare, strenuous, 
democratic community; just as the same peculiar- 
ity is one of the sources of his charmless fas- 
¢cination - a touching vision of strong forces 
struggling with a poverty, a bare provinciality, 
of life. I call the fascination of Ibsen 
charmless (for those who feel it at all), be- 
cause he holds us without bribing us; he squeezes 
the attention till he almost hurts it, yet with 
never a conciliatory stroke. He has as little 
as possible to say to our taste; even his large, 
strong form takes no account of that, gratifying 
it without concessions. It is the oddity of the 
mixture that makes him so individual - his per- 
fect practice of a difficult and delicate art, 
combined with such aesthetic density. 

Essays in London, 1891-1893, p.236-257 
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It is a matter of genius and imagination = one 
of those things that a man determines for hime 
self as little as he determines the color of 
his eyes. 

Picture and Text, 18935, p. 15 1 





The superficial view is, after all, the natural 
one for the picture maker. A talent of the 
first order only needs to be set thinking, as 

a single word will often make it. 

Ibid., Pe 58 
"Edwin A. Abbey" Nothing is more interesting in 
the history of artistic talent than the moment ss 
which its "elective affinity" declares itself; 
and the interest is great in proportion as the | 
declaration is unmistakable. I mean by the 
elective affinity of a talent its climate and 
period of preference, the spot on the globe or in 
the annals of mankind to which it most fondly 
attaches itself, to which it reverts incorrig- | 
ibly, round which ib revolves with a curiosity | 
that is insatiable, from which in short it draws 
its strongest inspiration. A man may personally | 
inhabit a certain place at a certain time; but | 
in imagination he may be a perpetual absentee... | 
When he is a genius these perverse predelictions 
become fruitful and constitute a new and inde- © 
pendent life, and they are indeed to a certain 
extent the sign and concomitant of genius. I 
do not mean by this that high ability would al- | 
ways rather have been born in another country 
and another age, but certainly it likes to 
choose, it seldom fails to react against imposed | 
conditions. If it accepts them it does so be= | 
cause it likes them for themselves and if they | 
fail to commend themselves it rarely scruples to 
fly away in search of others. The domicile of | 
Mr, Abbey's genius is the England of the 
eighteenth century. 

ibid. , De 44-45, | 














With the two elements, the life and the genius, 
face to face....the smutches and quarrels at one 
end of the chain, and the high luminosity at the. 
other does some essential link still appear to 
be missing? How do the graceless facts, after 
all, confound themselves with the beautiful 
spirit? They do so, incontestably before our 
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eyes, and the mystification remains, We try to 
trace the process, but before we break down we 
had better perhaps hasten to grant that - so far 
at least George Sand is concerned = some of its 
steps are impenetrable secrets of the grand 
manner. 

The Yellow Book, Jan. 1897, p. 38 

"She and He: Recent Documents" 


Certain things are wanting in his view, many 
sides of the play of character, of the life of 
the will, the idea, the private soul; but what 
there is is extraordinarily vivid and warm, ex- 
traordinarily observed and peculiarly touching. 
He had the great democratic fancy. No genius 
with so much of the inevitable chill of a specia 
manner remains so on the level with his reader, 
becomes of personal and intimate, takes him so 
much into his confidence. His is at the oppo- 
site pole, in this respect from Flaubert. 

Literature, Dec. 25, 1897, p. 506 

TKiphonse Daudet" 

| 


His extinction represents not only the removal 
of an admirable talent, but almost, already, the 
close of a tradition, the seal of something that 
may very well soon begin to pass for positive 
clessicism. There was a time when, with his won 
derful hand, his bolder foreshortenings, his 
sharper penetrations and more promiscuous vocab- 
ulary, he struck us all as intensely modern; 
but in the light of Anatole France and Maurice 
Barrgs....to mention only two of the lately 
risen stars....he has grown virtually antique, 
indirectly ancestral. 

Literature, Dec. 25, 1897, p. 306 

TAIphonse Daudet" 


Fiction as yet in the United States strikes me, 
none the less, as most curious when most con- 
fined and most local; this is so much the case 
thabh when it is even abjectively passive to sur- 
rounding conditions. I find it capable of yield- 
ing an interest that almost makes me dread undue | 
enlargement. There are moments when we are | 
tempted to say that there is nothing like | 
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saturation....to pronounce it a safer thing than 
talent. I find myself rejoicing, for example, in 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, a case of saturation so pre- | 
cious as to have almost the value of genius.... 
I express his price, to my own taste, with all 
honor if I call him the soaked sponge of Wiscon- 
sin. Saturation and talent are, of course, com- 
patible, talent being but one's own sense and use 
of one's saturation. 

Literature, April 9, 1898, p. 420 

"American Letter" 


The knowledge and the imagination, the saturation, 
perception, vigilance, taste, tact, required to 
achieve even a passable historic pastiche are 
surely a small enough order when We consider the 
feat involved - Cia a historic novel7 the feat 
of completely putting off one consclousness be- 
fore beginning to take on another. Success de- 
pends above all on the “modernity” we get rid of, 
and the amount of this in solution in the air 
under the reign of the newspaper is inevitably 
huge....The mere arbitrary, in a work of imagina- 
tion, is apt to be a very woeful thing. An ima- 
gination of great power will sometimes carry it 
off, but who are we that we should have a right 
to look every day for a "Trois Mousquetaires' 
or a "St.Ives." 

Literature, May 28, 1898, p. 620 

WKmerican Letter" 


I shall not know how to deal with him, however, 
if I withhold the last outrege of calling him an 
interesting case. He seems to me above alla | 
case of saturation, and it is mainly his satura- 
tion that makes him interesting - I mean es- 
pecially in the sense of making him curious. The 
interest would be greater if his art were more 
complete; but we must take what we can get, and 
Mr. Gissing has a way of his own..../He is/ an 
authority - the authority in fact - 6n a region 
vast and unexplored /that of the lower, lowest 
middle sidan’. - 

Harpers Weekly, July 31, 1897, p. 754 








Then there came a light /€o the unfolding mind7: 
It was the best way to write, yes, but was it 
the best way to be? The question....opened up 
vistas as to the Connection, as it were between 
the talent and the soul. 


Literature, July 25, 1898, p. 66-68 
"Prosper Mdérimée" 
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Written as it must have been on the earlier cale 
culation (1611 instead of 1613), before the age 
of forty-seven, it has that rare value of the 
richly mature note of a genius who, by our pre- 
sent measure of growth and fulness, was still 
young enough to have had in him a world of life: 


. we feel behind it the immense procession of its 


predecessors, while we yet stare wistfully at the 
plentude and the majesty, the expression as of 
something broad-based and ultimate, that were 
not, in any but a strained sense, to borrow their 
warrant from the weight of years. Nothing so en-: 
larges the wonder of the whole Time question in | 
Shakespeare's career as the fact of this date, 

in easy middle life, of nis time-climax; which, 

if we knew him less....might affect us,an attempt,|/i° 
on the part of treacherous history, to pass him 

off as one of those monsters of precocity....cut 
off in their artistic prime. The transmted 

young rustic who, after a look over London, brief, 
at best, was ready at the age of thirty to pro- 
duce the Merchant of Venice and A Midsummer's 


Night's Dream. 
Mtroduction to William Shakespeare's 


Tempest, 1907, p. XII, University Press 











The fullest appreciation possible is the high 
tribute we offer to greatness, and to make it 
worthy of its office we mst surely know where we 
are with it. In greatness as mich as in medio- 
crity the man is, under examination, one, and the 
elements of character melt into each Other. The | 
| 








genius is a part of the mind, and the mind a 
part of behavior; so that, for the attitude of 
inquiry, without which appreciation means nothing, 
where does one of these provinces end and the 
other begin? We may take the genius first or the 
behavior first, but we inevitably proceed from 
the one to the other: we inevitably encamp, as 
it were, on the high central table-land that they 
have in common. For it is never to be forgotten 
that we are here in the presence of the human 
character the most magnificently endowed, in all | 
time, with the sense of the life of man, and with 
the apparatus for recording it; so that of hin, 
inevitably it goes hardest of all with us to be | 
told that we have nothing, or next to nothing, 
to do with the effect in him of this gift. 

Ibid., pe XXVII-XXVIII. 
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| 
The Artist: Imagination | 


GENIUS Hawthorne's ladder at Salem, in fine, has now 
ELUDES quite gone, and we but tread the air if we ate 
DISCOVERY tempt to set our critical feet on its steps and 


rounds, learning thus as we do, and with infin- 
ite interest as I think, how merely "subjective" 
in us are our discoveries about genius. Endless 
are its ways of besetting and eluding, or meet- 
ing and mocking us. When there sre appearances 
that might have nourished it we see it as 
swallowing them alls; yet we see it as equally 
gorged when there are no appearances at all.... 
then most of all, sometimes, quite insolently 
bloated; and we recognize ruefully that we are 
forever condenmmed to know it only after the 
fact. 
The American Scene, 1907, p. 271 


THE What comes out straightest and strongest and 
GENIUS finest from Browning's genius....the exhibition 
OF of the great constringent relation between man 
ROBERT and woman and as the relation was worth while in 
BROWNING life for either party; an exhibition forming 


quite the main substance of our author's message 
-.eeThere isn't a detail of their panting flight 
to Rome over the autumm Appennines - the long 
hours when they melt together only not to meet - 
that doesn't positively plead for our perfect 
prose transcript. And if it be said that the 
mere massacre at the final end is a lapse to 
passivity from the high plane, for our two pro- 
tagonists of constructive, of heroic vision, 
this is not a blur....Pompilia is taken, but she 
’ is none the less given....so that he contains 
the whole....Unless....at the very end the 
splendid. climax....Caponsacchi sent for to the 
Vatican and admitted alone to the Papal presence, 
-The re is a scene, if, we will....I almost feel 
I have missed half my points, 
Notes on Novelists, 1912, p. 385-411 
é Novel in the Ring and the Book" 







| THE /Her relations with Chopin7 an illustration of 
PERSONAL the turn of her personal genius, her aptitude 
GENIUS for dealing with men, in the intimate relation, 
OF exactly after the fashion in which numberless 
GEORGE celebrated men have contributed to their reputa- 
SAND tion not to say crowned their claim to superior- 


ity, by dealing with women. 
Notes on aes 1914, Ma 214-244 
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IMAGINATION 
AND 
JUDGMENT 


FANCY 


IMAGINATION 
AND 
CULTURE 


IMAGINATION 


AND 


OBSERVATION 


Herein resides both the strength and the wealmess 
of Mme. Sand's imagination. It is indefatigable, 
inexhaustible; but it is restless, nervous and 
capricious; it is, in short the imagination of a 
woman, 

The Nation, July 16, 1868, Vol.7, No.159, 


"George Sand's Mademoiselle Merquem" 


When a novelist's imagination is weak, his 
judgment should be strong. 

The Nation, July 15, 1865 

Tinthony Trollope's Miss Mackenzie" 


As in writing of fiction there is no grander 
instrument than a potent imagination, such as 
Mr. Hawthorne's, for instance, so there is no 
more pernicious dependence than an unbridled 
fancy. 
Notes and Review, 1864 
S. rPrescott's Azarian" 


We have not really the smallest idea of what 
Idolatry is about....But he has a talent which 
It would be a great pity to see come to nothing. 
On the side of the imagination he is distinctly 
the son of his illustrious father....He is that 
excellent thing a story-teller with a tempera- 
ment....OQur advice to him would be not to mis-= 
trust his active imagination, but religiously to 
respect it, and, using the term properly, to 
cultivate it. He has vigor and resolution; let 
him now supply himself with culture - a great 
deal of it, 

The Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1874, p. 746-748 

"Julian Hawthorne's idoltary" 


Even about Garth there is something strangely 
sophomorical. Mr. Julian Hawthorne looks at 
things from the same way fas his father/from the 
imagination, and not from observation = and he 
equally is fond of symbols and fanciful analo- 
gies....There is a kind of positive masculinity 
in Garth, a frank indication of pleasure in the 
exercises of the senses, which makes the book 
contrast agreeably with that type of fiction, 
much of it pervaded, as it were, by the rustle 
of petticoats, in which the imagination is as 
dry as a squeezed sponge. 


He has imagination....also a literary ideal..., 
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EMOTION 
AND 
IMAG INAT ION 


BALZAC'S 
LABYRINTH 


THE 
CRUC IBLE 


what he lacks is observation. 
The Nation, June 21, 1877, p. 569, No. 625 
"Garth by Julian Hawthorne 


Turner: whose pigments seem dissolved in the un- 
conscious fluids of a faculty more spontaneous 
even than thought, something closely akin to 
deep-welling spiritual emotion. Imagination is 
the common name for it. 

The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 21; No. 183, 





/Balzac/the side on which he is most attaching 
Tor those who take an interest in the real play 
of the imagination. From the moment our imagina 
tion plays at all, of course, and from the mo- 
ment we try to catch and preserve the pictures 
it throws off, from that moment we too, in our 
comparatively feeble way, live vicariously - 
succeed in opening a series of dusky passages in 
which, with amore or less childlike ingenuity, 


Pe : ; | 
"the Getta) Greem Mus eum" . | 
| 
| 
| 


‘we can romp to and fro....Balzac's luxury, as I 


call it, was in the extraordinary number and 
length of his radiating and ramifying corridors 
~e..the labyrinth in which he finally lost him- | 
self. What it comes back to, in other words is | 
the intensity with which we live....and his in- | 
tensity is recorded for us on every page of his 
work, 


7 


It is a question, you see, of penetrating into 
a subject; his corridors all went further and 
further and further; which is but another way 
of expressing his inordinate passion for de- 
tail...eThis extravagance is also his great 
fault. 

The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 84 


We can surely. account for nothing in the novel- 
ist's work that hasn't passed through the 
crucible of bis imagination hasn't in that per- 
petually shimmering cauldron, his intellectual 
pot-au-feu, been reduced to savoury fusion. We 
figure the morsel, of course, not as boiled to 
nothing, but as exposed, in return for the 

taste it gives out, to a newer and richer sate 
uration. In this state it is in due course 
picked out and served, and a meagre esteem will |, 
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SHAKESPEARE'S 


IMAGINATION 











await, a poor importance attend it, if it doesn't 
speak most of its late genial medium, the good, 
the wonderful company it has, as I hint, aes- 
thetically kept. It has entered, in fine, into 
relations, its final savour has been constituted 
but its prime identity destroyed....which was to | 
be demonstrated. Thus it has become a different | 
and, thanks to a rare alchemy, a better thing. 
The Coxon Fund, p. 250 
rerace 





There is that in the Tempest, specifically, 
though almost all indefinably, which seems to 
show us the artist consciously testing of the 
first and rarest of his gifts, that of imaged 
creative expression, the instant sense of some 
copious equivalent of thought for every grain of 
grossness of reality; to show him as Ep ae Ce 
ly aware, in the depth of his genius, that 
nothing like it had ever been known, or probably | 
would ever be again known, on earth, and as so 
given up, more than on the other occasions, to | 
the joy of sovereign So tence. | 
William Shakespeare's The Tempest, 1907 
eer. wae Sri yl cy, ar 









p 
"Introduction" 


laubert's enjoyment of Madame Sand7 It con- | 
~—tributes to our sen$es of what there was lovable | 
at the core of his effort to select and his need | 
to execrate that he should have been able to read 
and enjoy so freely a writer so fluids; and it 
also reminds us that imagination is, after all, 
for the heart, the safest quality. 

Essays in London, 1895, p. 1535 

"Gustave Plauvert" | 








Far and strange are the refuges in which such an | 
y, imeaination seeks oblivion of the immediate and 
“the ugly. His life was that of a pearl-diver, 
breathless in the thick element while he groped | 
for the priceless word, and condemned to plunge 
again and again. He passed it in reconstructing | 
sentences, exterminating repetitions, caleulating 
and comparing cadences, harmonious chutes de 
phrase,and beating about the bush to deal death | 
to the abominable assonance. Putting aside the | 
particular ideal of style which made a pitfall | 
of the familiar, few men surely have ever found | 
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it so difficult to deal with the members of a | 
phrase. He loathed the smug face of facility 
as much as he suffered from the nightmare of 

toil; but if he had been marked in the cradle 
for literature it may be said without paradox : 
that this was not on account of any native 
disposition to write, to write at least as he 
aspired and he understood the term. 


Essays in London, 1895, p. 144 
"Gustave Flaubert" i 


THE I like him....best of all the novelists who have 

GREATER not the greater imagination, the imagination of 

IMAGINATION the moralist. The lesson, for Daudet, was \ 
| taught by laughter and by tears....It would be 
| difficult enough to fix the proportions in which 
| his sense of drollery and his sense of evil | 
| united to form a friendly poetry; and this 
mystery...ewould be just one of the reasons of 
| 





his distinction, 


The mixture, the poetry, had in the man himself 
an irresistable charm, for in the long years of 
illness in which his life closed he was as 

acquainted with pain as he had remained faithful | 
to fancy. 





Literature, Dec. 25, 1897, p. 506 | 
TATpnonse Daudet" | 


CULTIVATE The weak sides in an artist are weakened with 
GIFTS _ time, and the strong sides strengthened; so it | 
is never amiss, for duration, to have as many 

strong sides as possible. It is the only way 

we have yet made out....even in this age of 

superlative study of the cheap and easyeee. : 

not to have so many weak ones as will eventually | 

betray us. 

The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 69 


The Artist: Originality 


The best originality is the most unconscious, 
Partial Portraits, 1888, Pa 260 
"Guy de Maupassant | 
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THE 
FRESHNESS 
OF 
KIPLING 





{In reading7 We have acquired the sense of a | 
particular quality which is precious beyond all | 
others so precious as to make us wonder where, | 
at such a rate, our posterity will look for it, | 
and how they will pay for it....After tasting 
many essences we find freshness the sweetest of | 
all. We yearn for it, we watch for it and lie |. 
in wait for it, and when we catch it on the | 
wing (it flits by so fast) we celebrate our cap-| 
ture with extravagance. We feel that after so 
much has come and gone with it it is more and 
more a feat and a tour de force to be fresh, 
The tormenting part of the phenomenon is that, | 
in any particular key, it can happen but once - | 
by a sad failure of the law that inculcates the | 
repétition of goodness. It is terribly a mat- | 
ter of accident; emulation and imitation have a | 
fatal effect upon it. It is easy to see, there- | 
fore, what importance the epicure may attach : 
to the brief moment of its bloom. While that | 
lasts we are all epicures. 


This helps to explain, I think, the unmistakable 
intensity of the general relish for Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. His bloom lasts....and then there is 
the further charm with Mr. Kipling, that this 
same freshness is such a very strange affair of 
its kind....as mixed and various and cynical, 
and, in certain lights, so contradictory of 
itself....At times he strikes us as shockingly 
precocious, at others as serenely wise, 





He has this mark of a real vocation, that dif- | 
ferent spectators may like him - mst like hin, 
I should almost say - for different things; and 
this refinement of attraction, that to those | 
who reflect even upon their pleasures he has 
as much to say as to those who never reflect 
upon anything. 

Soldiers Three by Rudyard Kipling, 1891 | 
TIntroduction™ 
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FROM 
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THE 


BEAUTY 
OF 
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RESPONSIBIL=- 


It is evident....that he will deal with things 


The Artist: Patience 


Woe to....the writer of whatever class who sub- 
sists upon the immunities, rather than the re- 
sponsibilities of his task, 
Notes & Reviews, 1864 
irs. Prescovtv’s Azarian" ! 


as they are; that he will speak without intel- 
lectual prudery and without bravado; that, hav- 
ing to tell a story containing elements the most 
painful and the most repulsive, he will pursue | 
the one course....which may justify his choice; | 
that of exhibiting these elements in their 
integrity. To adopt such a course,...to pursue 
it so steadily....is....to leave accomplished a 
great work, | 
The Nation, Oct. 11, 1866, p. 219 | 
™Ihe Last French Novel" ! 


Prosper Merimdée's title to fame has hitherto 
consisted in a couple of dozen little tales, | 
varying from ten to a hundred pages in length. | 
They have come gradually to be considered per-= | 
fect models of the narrative art; and we con- 
fess our own admiration for them is such that | 
we feel like declaiming it a capital offense in | 
a young story-teller to put pen to paper with- | 
out having read them and digested them, 
French Poets & Novelists, 1878, p. 591 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
HI 








rPimee’s LeEvvLErs 


The secret of all ambitious workers in the field 
of art =- that effort, effort, always effort, is 
the only key to success. 
Partial Portraits, 1885, PD. 57 
e e of George Eliot’ 

Let us hasten to add that in the case of des- 
cribing a character it is doubtléss more diffi- 
cult to convey the impression of something that 
is not one's self (the constant effort, however 
delusive at bottom, of the novelist), than in the 
case of describing some object more immediately | 
visible. The operation is more delicate, but | 
circumstance only increases the beauty of the | 
problem, 

Partial Portraits, 1888, p. 259 

"Guy de Maupassant’ 
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PRACTICE 


TWO 
PROBLEMS 


| EXQUISITE 
ART 
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Then the acquired habit of "knowing how" must 
simplify the problem of execution and leave the 
artist free to think only of his purpose, as 
befits a real preator....The early phases of 
such a process....are almost always to be summed 
up in the single precious word practice.... 
There is nothing so innate that it has not also 
to be learned, for the best part of any aptitude 
is the capacity to increase it, | 
Picture and Text, 1895, p. 69 


1 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





There are two elements of the art of the novel- | 
ist, which, as they present, I think, the great-' 
est difficulty, tend thereby most to fascinate 
us: in the first place that mystery of the 
foreshortened procession of facts and figures | 
of appearances of whatever sort, which is in | 
some lights but another name for the picture i 
governed by the principles of composition.... 
The second difficulty that I commend for its | 
fascination,....is that of representing, to put 
it simply, the lapse of time, the duration of 
the subject: representing it, that is more | 
subtly than by a blank space or a row of stars, | 
| 





on the historic page. 
The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 108-109 


The most interesting question the artist has to 
consider /is7 to give the image the sense of | 
certain things while still keeping them sub- | 
ordinate to his plan, keeping them in relation } 
to matters more immediate and apparent, to give | 
all the sense, in a word, without all the sub- | 
stance or the surface, and so to summarise and | 
foreshorten, so to make values both rich and | 
sharp that the mere procession of items and 
profiles is not only for the occasion, Wiersca- | 
ed, but is, for essential quality, almost "com- | 
promised" - such a case of delicacy proposes 
itself at every turn to the painter of life who 
wishes both to treat his chosen subject and to 
confine his necessary picture. It is only by 
doing such things that art becomes exquisite, 
and it is only by positively becoming exquisite 
that it keeps clear of becoming vulgar, repudi- 
ates the coarse industries that masquerade in 
its name. 

Roderick Hudson, p. 14 
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The Artist: Rewards 


To work successfully beneath a few grave, rigid 
laws, is always a strong man's highest ideal of 
SUCCESS. 
The Galaxy, Sept. 1875 
ennyson’s Queen Mary" 


If success in life (and it is the definition 
open to fewest objections) consists in achieving 
in maturity the dreams of one's prime, Flaubert's 
measure may have been said to have been full. 
Essays in London and Elsewhere, p.128, 1893 
ustave Flauber 


If for the artist it be the foundation of every 
joy to know exactly what he wants (as I hold it 
is indeed), Mr, Abbey is,....to be constantly 
congratulated. 
Picture and Text, 1895, p. 56 
° . ey 


There is nothing so interesting. No artistic 
problem is so charming as to arrive, either in a 
literary or a plastic form, at a close and 
direct notation of what we observe. 

Picture and Text, p. 65, 18935 


Mr. Reinhart has reached that happy period of 
life when a worker is in full possession of his 
means, when he has done for his chosen instrue- 
ment everything he can do in the way of forming | 
it and rendering it complete and flexible, and 
has therefore only to apply,it with freedon, 
confidence, and success....These, to our sense, 
are the golden hours of an artist's life. 
, Picture and Text, 1895, p. 67-68 

/The divine musician improvising/ it is a private 
concert of one, both performer and auditor, who 
pleys for his own ear, his own hand, his own in- 
nermost sense, and for the bliss and capacity of 
his instrument. Such are the only hours at which 
the artist may, by any measure of his own (too 
many things, at others, make heavily against it); 
and their challenge to him is irresistible if he 
has known, all along, too much compromise and 
too much sacrifice. 

William Shakespeare's The Tempest, 1907, 

De roduction 
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The Artist: Taste : 


TASTE But as the soul of the novel is its action, you | 
should describe only those things which are 1 
accessory to the action. It is in determining | 
what things are so accessory that real taste, 
science, and judgment are shown, | 

Notes and Reviews, 1884 | 
"Yrs. Prescott's Azarian" 
| 


TASTE George Eliot has exquisitely good taste on a 

ON small scale: the absence of taste on a large 

A scale /the vulgar plot of "Felix Holt" an 

SMALL examplé/, distinguishes the feminine mind. 

SCALE The Nation, August 16, 1866 
"George Bliot's Felix Holt, the Radical" i 

FINER It is hard to give it more liberal praise than to, 

FEELINGS say that, in spite of all its crudities, all its | 


audacities, his finer feelings are never for an | 
instant in abeyance, and although, to our ner- | 
vous Anglo-Saxon apprehensions, they may occasion 
ally seem to be threatened, their interests are | 
never actually superseded by those of his | 
grosser ones, 

The Nation, [ct. 11, 1866, p. 219 | 

™he Last French Novel, M.Edmond Avout's | 


Madelon" 
TASTE One's taste is an effect, more than a cause of | 
AN one's preferences; it is indeed the result of a | 
EFFECT series of particular tastes. With Ste.—Beuve, 


as with everyone else, it grew more and more 
flexible with time; it adapted itself, and | 
opened new doors and windows. | 
North American Review, 1880, Vol. 130, p. 51, 
"Sainte-beuve’ | 


THE ~/Me. Howells7is .animated by a love of the com | 
TASTE mon, the immediate, the familiar and vulgar | 
OF elements of life, and holds that in proportion | 
HOWELLS as we move into the rare and strange we become | 


vague and arbitrary; that bruth of representation | 
in a word, can be achieved only so long as it is | 
in our power to test and measure it. He thinks | 
scarcely anything too paltry to be interesting... | 
He adores the real, the natural, the colloquial, | 
the moderate, the optimistic, the domestic, and | 
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{ 
the democratic; looking askance at exceptions | 
and perversities and superiorities, as sur- 
prising and incongrous phenomena in general. 

Harper! s Weekly, June 19, 1886, p. 394. 

"Wn Dean HoweliIs" 
: 
l 


From what sources shall the light of usage, of 
taste, of tact, the breath of harmony and the 
tone of civilization, the perception, in a word 
of anything approaching to a standard, have 
descended upon the society itself?....Nearly 
seventeen years ago....the conviction that the 
Théatre Frangais was such a school of taste l 
as was not elsewhere to be found in the world. | 
He /Henry James/ felt the education of his | 
theatric sense fairly begin on the evening Mr. 
Cogquelin was revealed to him in "Lions et 
Renards"....It opened a door through which I 
was in future to pass as often as possible into | 
a world of delightful, fruitful art. Mr, 
Coquelin....is to present himself in America, | 
not as a representative of the richest theatric 
traditign in the world, but as an independent and) 
enterprising genius who has felt the need of the | 
margin and elbow-=room, the lighter, fresher air 
of a stage of his own. i 
The Century Magazine, Jan. 1887, p. 407 | 
oque lin 


Both as readers and as writers on the other side | 
of the Atlantic - women have, in fine, “arrived" | 
in numbers not equalled even in England, and they’ 
have succeeded in giving the pitch and marking | 
the limits more completely than elsewhere. The | 
public taste,as our feathers used to say, has be- 
come so largely their taste, their tone, that | 
nothing is at laSt More apparent than that the | 
public cares little for anything that they can- | 
not do. And what, after all, may the very fine | 
est opportunity of American literature be but 
just to show that they can do what the peoples 
will have ended by regarding as everything? 
Literature, March 26, 1898, p. 556-558 


"he Question of the * opportunity" | 


The sort of tastethat used to be called "good" | 
has nothing to do with the matter: We are so 
demonstrably in presence of millions for whom | 
taste is but an obscure, confused, immediate \ 
instinct. | 
Universal Anthology, 1899, Vol.128, p. 14 

e ure of the Novel" f 
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THE 
SPECIAL 
CASE 


GISSING 
RENDERS 
THE 
REAL 


LOT I 


DU 
MAURIER 


OBSERVATION 











The Artist: 





Experience 


Her preoccupation with the universe helped to 
make her characters strike you as also belonging 
to it; it raised the roof, widened the area, of | 
her aesthetic structure. Nothing is finer, in , 
her genius, than the combination of her love of | 
general truth and love of the special cases; 
without this, indeed, we should not have neard of 
her as a novelist, for the passion of the 
epootst case is surely the basis of the story- | 
teller's art. 
Partial Portraits, 1885, Pe 51-52 { 
| 





"Tire of George Eliot" 


/M™r. Gissing7 has the strongest deepest sense of | 
Common humanity, of the general struggle and ae 
general gray, grim comedy. He loves the real, | 
he renders it, and though he has a tendency to | 
adrift too mich with his tide, he gives us, in 
the great welter of the savorless, an individual | 
manly strain. If he only had distinction he 
would make the suburbs "hum", 

Harper's Weekly, July 31, 1897, p. 754 : 


There is a kind of finality in Loti's simplicity | | 
oo.eif it even be simplicity....is it all emotion 
ie-it ali calediation, fs it all. truth, is*it 
all humbug?....for ourselves it is all experi- 
ence and of the most personal intensity.... 

It is a joy to see how his looseness is pervaded | 
after all by proportion. 

Harper's Weekly, July 31, 1897, p. 754 
erre Loti 





| 
| 
| 
| 
He had, in a word, not half, but double, or | 
quadruple the optical reach of other people. I | 
always thought I valued the use of my eyes and 
that I noticed and observed; but the manner in | 
which when out with him I mainly exercised my | 
faculty was by remarking how constantly and how | 
easily his own surpassed it. 
He saw, then, beauty in every bush that is if we | 
reckon the bushes mainly as the vegetation of 

his dreams, /Mampstead, where he lived7 memo- | 
ries of being with him there. The love of life, | 
as a spectacle and a study, which was the lar- | 
gest result of his passion for what I have | 
called the personal, and on which, 6n my own 
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side, equally an observer and a victim, I could | 
meet him in unbounded intimacy. This was mech | 
of the ground of our intimacy that,for many 
years, was in its way peculiar luxury; the good | 
fortune of an associated play of mind....over 
the mystery, the reality, the drollery, the 
irony of things... with a man who, by a happy 
chence, was neither a stockebroker, nor a 
banker, nor a lawyer, nor a politician, nor a 
parson, nor a horse-breaker, nor a golfer, nor 
@ journalist, nor even, and above all, of 
my own especial craft. 

Harper's Magazine, Sept., 1897, p.594=-609 

"Ceorge Du Maurier" 


{ 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

Daudet's charm is precisely in his agitation and | 





his nerves - that is, in a set of nerves that 
OBSERVER could make so for creation. His style is a 
matter of talking, gesticulating, imitating.... 
of impressionism. carried to the last point; 

but his surrender to all this cultivated famili- 


HIS arity never leaves us in a moment of doubt of 

CHARM his being, all the more a master....He gives us 
the concrete and the palpable, sensations and | 

WARM? H contacts, images, appearances, touches for the | 


eye and ear, evocations of detail of which 
his unsurpassable article on the death of Edmond | 
de Goncourt is perhaps the most brilliant speci- | 
men. But while we are under nis charm we feel 
him to be one of the first of all observers of 
the things humanly nearest to mg,...The sun 
in his blood had never burnt out, and if it were 
necessary to characterize in a single word the 
quality that, either as artist or as a man he 
most distilled, one would speak unhesitatingly 
of his warmth....Of all consummate artists he 
was the most natural. Every impression he gav 
out passed through the imagination, but only t 
take from it more common truth. 
Literature, Dec. 25, 1897, pe 506 
"AIphonse Daudet" 


GOLD He was really more personal, more individual and | 
inimitable than anyone....To have followed | 

Daudet closely is to have been lost in admiration) 

of the way he worked his heritage and his ex- 

perience. Not a grain of gold was lost for art | 

or for effect; every grain was saved and polished) 

and beaten out. i 

Literature, Dec. 25, 1897, p. 306 ] 

WAiphonse Daudet" | 
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RELATIONS 


IMPRESSIONS 


THE 
VITALITY 





your simply settling down to it. 











Really, universally, relations stop nowhere, and | 
the exquisite problem of the artist is eternally | 
but to draw by a geometry of his own, the circle 
within which they shall happily appear to do so. 
He is in the perpetual predicament that the con- 
tinuity of things is the whole matter, for hin, 
of comedy and tragedy; that this continuity is 
never, by the space of an instant or an inch, 
broken, and that, to do anything at all, he has 
at once intensely to consult and intensely to 
ignore it. 

Roderick Hudson, p. 5 


mhe Art of the Novel" 


I recall....the practice of never missing an 
opportunity to add a drop, however small, to 
the bucket of my impressions or to renew my 
sense of being able to dip into it. To haunt | 
a great city and by this habit to penetrate it, | 
imaginatively, in as many places as possible.... | 
that was to open doors, that positively was to 
groan at times under the weight of one's | 
accumulations. | 
The Princess Cassamassima, p. 77 } 

e or the Nove % 


| 
| 
George Sand's vital health....which made nothing | 
that might by the common measure have been | 
called....one of the checks to the continuity of | 
life....She affirmed her freedom right and left, | 
but her most characteristic assertion of it.... | 
was just in the luxury of labour....The artist | 
in general....is in a high degree liable to ! 
arrive at a sense of what he may have seen or | 
felt, or said, or suffered, by working it out 
as a subject, casting it into some form pre- i 
scribed by his art; but even here he in general 
knows limits - unless perchance he be loose as | 
Byron was loose, or possesses such a power of i 
disconnection, such a clear stand-off of the ; 
intelligence, as accompanied the experiments of | 
Goethe....the case is put for her here as into | 
its final nutshell; you may "live" exactly as | 
you like, that is live in perfect security and 
fertility, when such breadth of rendering awaits | 

| 

| 





Notes on Novelists, 1914, p. 214-244 
eorge San 
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ARNOLD Mr. Bennett is recording his saturation.... | 
BENNETT Saturation and possession....is....,one-half of 

the authority fof any painter of things seen, i 

SATURAT ION felt or imagined7 the other half....the applica- | 

tion he is inspired to make of them....our first | 

critical comment...."Yes,...but is this all?" | 

There are the circumstances of interest....vut, 

where is the interest itself, where and what is 

its centre, and how are we to measure it in 

relation to that? 

Notes on Novelists, 1914, p. 526 

e New Nove 


The Artist: Language 


WORDS. What is the central element of the date? The 
element of feeling. What is the central element | 
of the tale as it stands written? The element of! 


dignity, value and independence, language being 
rather the stamped and authorized coinage which 
expresses the value of thought, than the brute 
metal out of which forms are moulded. 
Notes & Reviews, 1864 
S. Prescote's Azarian" 


| 
\ 
| 
A A word is a vulgarism only when it is used | 
VULGARISM without logical aptness. 
The Nation, June 3, 1875, No. 518 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GAUTIER'S No one reads Gautier for his information; we 
PHRASE read him for the vivacity of his phrase, for 
his imagery. 
The Nation, July 15, 1875, No. 524, p. 45 
"Constantinople translated from Théophile 


Gautier 
"NATTY" He has a romatic hero and a distracted heroine 
f y wnom we never really get intelligently near; the 
BRAINY’ more so that he sadly compromises the former, to 


our imagination, by speaking of him not only as | 
"natty", but - deeper depth! - as "brainy". } 
These are dark spots, and yet the book is a brave) 
book, with maturity, manliness, and vividness | 
even in its want of art, and with pages like the 
story of Stuart's wonderful cavalry raid into 
Pennsylvania in the summer of '62, and the few 
pages given to the Battle of Gettysburg....that 
readers who, in the American phrase, "go back," 


| 
| 
| 
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GREAT 
THINGS 


THE 
AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE 














1 find full of stirring and the touching. 
oe iterature, May 28, 1898, p. 620 $ 


— Iherican Letter" 


The prospect for a man of letters, certainly for 


a man of imagination can scarce fail to come 


pack to the most constant of his secret passions,| 


the idea of the great things that, from quarters | 


so interspaced,may more and more find themselves 
gathered together under the wide wings of the 
language. 

Literature, June, 25s 1898, De 752 

Thmerican Letter" 


Darcy.— A body of English people crossed the 
Atlantic and sat down in a new climate on a new 
soil, amind new circumstances. It was a new 
heaven and a new earth. They. invented new in- 
stitutions, they encountered different needs. 
They developed a particular physique, as people 
do in a particular medium, and they began to 


that alone would affect - it has affected - the 
tone immensely C'est bien le moins (do you 
follow?) that that tone should have had its 
range and that the language they brought over 


| 


speak in a new voice. They went in for eC 


with them should have become different to express 


different things. A language is a very sensi- 
tive organism. It must be convenient - it must 
be handy. It serves, it obeys, it accommodates 
itself. 
Essays in London, 1899, De 502 
nimate onversation" 


On these lines production was....slow for him 


eee eWhat would have become of him....had he been 


condemmed to deal with a form of speech cone 

sisting like ours 1) of "thet" and “which"; 

2)y, thevpiess. "it": 3)-alk: the "tos" or the 

infinitive and preposition; 4) our precious 

auxiliaries "be" and "do"; 5) what ever sur- 
vives in the languate for the precious art of 
pleasing? 


Notes on Novelists, 1902, p. 65-109 
"Gustave Flaubert” 
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The Question of Our Speech 














| THE These admonitions, taken together, will have 
QUESTION borne, essentially, upon the question of culture, 
OF as you are expected to consider and cherish it; 
OUR eeeetnese underlying things, truth of tradition, 
SPEECH of aspiration, of discipline, of training con- 


secrated by experience, sre understood as present 
in any liberal course of study or scheme of 
echaracter....If there are properties and values, 
perfect possession of the educated spirit, clear 
humanities, as the old collegiate usage beauti- 
fully named them, that may be taken absolutely 
for granted, taken for granted as’rendering any 
process of training simply possible, the indis- 
pensible preliminary I allude to, and that I am 
about to name would easily indeed present itself 
in that lights; thus confessing to an established 
character and its tacit intervention. A virtual 
consensus of the educated, of any gathered group, 
in regard to the speech that, among the idioms 
and articulations of the globe, they profess to 
make use of, may well strike us, in a given case, 
as a naturel, an inevitable assumption. ‘Without 
that consensus, to every appearance, the educa- 
tive process cannot be thought of as at all even 
beginning; we readily perceive that without it 
the more imparting of a coherent culture would 
never get under wey. This imparting of a coher- 
ent culture is a matter of communication and re- 
sponse....each of which branches of an understand 
ing involves....e médium of expression... 
organized and developed. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. 4-6 


LIFE All life therefore comes back to the question of 

AND our speech, the medium through which we communi- 

SPEECH cate with each others for all life comes back to 
the question of our relations with each other. 
These relations are made possible, are registered, 
are verily constituted, by our. speech, and are 
successful....in proportion. as our speech is 
worthy of.its great human and social function; 
is developed, delicate, flexible, rich....an ade- 
quate accomplished, fact. The more it suggests 
and expresses the more we live by it - the more 
it promotes,and enhances life. Its quality, its 
authenticity, its security, are hence supremely 
important for the general multifold opportunity, 
for the dignity and interprity of our existence. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. 10 
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Of the degree in which a society is civilized 

the vocal form, the vocal tone, the personal, 
social accent and sound of its intercourse, have 
always been held to give a direct reflection. 
That. sound, that vocal form, the touchstone of 
manners, in the note, representative of its hav- 
ing (in our poor, imperfect human degree) achiev- 
ed civilization. Judged in this light, it must 
frankly be said, our civilization remains strik- 
ingly unachieveds the last of American idiosyn- 
erasies, the last by which we can be conceived as 
trepresented" in the internatiom\concert of 
culture, would be the pretention to a tone stand- 


ard. ; 
The Question of Our Sneech, 1905, p. 11-12 


Ajeare,.for .tene is part of a care for many other 
things besides; for the fact, for. the value, of 
good breeding, above all, 2s to which tone unites 
with various other personal, social signs to 
bear testimony. The idea of good breeding.... 
Without which intercourse fails to flower into 
fineness, without which human relations bear but 
erude and tasteless fruit....is one of the most 
precious conquests of civilization, the very 
core of our social heritage; but in transmission 
of which it becomes us much more to be active 
and interested than merely passive and irrespon- 
sible participents. It is an idea, the idea of 
good breeding (in other words, simply the idea 
of secure good manners), there is yet more, and | 
yet more, to be done; and no danger would be more 
lamentable than that of the real extinction, in 
our hands of so sacred a flame. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. 14 





Taking thought, in this connection, is what I 
mean by obtaining a tone-standard....a clear 
criterion of the best usage and examples which 
is but to recognize, once for..all, .that avoid- 
ing vulgarity, arriving at lucidity, pleasantness, 
charm, and contributing by the mode and the de- 
gree of.utterance a-colloquial,.a genial value 
even to an inevitably limited. quantity of inten- 
tion, of thought, is.an art.to be acquired and 
cultivated, just.as much as any of the other, 
subtler, arts of life. There are plenty of in- 
fluences round about us that make for an imper- 
fect disengagement of the human side of vocal 
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sound, that make for the confused,.the ugly, the 
flat, the. thin, the mean, the helpless, the + re- 
duce articulation to an easy and ignoble minimum, 
and so keep. it as. little distinet as possible 
from the grunting, the squealing, the barking or 
roaring of animals. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. 16 
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There are questions you may ask mes as to what 
I may mean by speaking "well," by speaking "ill," 
as to what I more definitely mean by "tone" and 
by the "negetion" of tones as to where you are 
to recognize the presence of the exemplary right- 
ness I have referred you to - as to where you 
are to see any standard raised to the breeze; 
and ebove all, as to my reasons for referring 
with such emphasis to the character of the enemy 
you are to overcome. I mean, then, by sneaking 
well, in the first,.place,. sneaking under the in- 
fluence of observation - your own. 

The Question of Our Speech, p. 19, 1905 


All our. employment of constituted sounds, syl- 
lables, sentences, comes back to the way we say 
a thing, and it is very largely by saying, all 
the while, that we live and play our parts. 


The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. 21 


Nothing, sayable or said, that pretends to ex- 
pression, to value, to consistency, in whatever 


interest, but finds itself practically confronted, 


at onee, with the tone question: The only refuge 
from which is the mere making of a noise - Since. 
simply noise is the sort of sound in which tone 
ceases to exist....Speaking badly is sneaking 
with that want of attention to speech that we 
should blush to see any other of our personal 
funetions compromised by any other control of 
emotion, or voluntary act, of our lives. Want 

of attention, in any act, results in graceless 
and unlighted effeet, an effect of accident and 
misadventure; .:..To do things “unlightedly" is 
accordingly to do them without neatness or com- 
pleteness =- and to accept that doom is simnly to 
accept the doom of the slovenly. 


The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. 22-25 
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If I speak, as 'to.these matters of tone, I may 
add, of intrinsic meanness and intrinsic sweet- 
ness, there is also no doubt that association, 
cumulation, the context of a given sound and the 
compeny we perceive it to be keening, are things 
that have much to say to our better or worst _ 
impression. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, pv. 30 


There are two very different kinds of ease: the 
ease that comes from facing, the conquest of the 
difficulty, and the ease that comes from the 
vague dodging of it. In the one case you gain 
facility, in the other case you get more loose- 
ness. inthe one case the maintenance of. civility 
of speech costs what it must - which is the price 
we should surely blush to hear spoken of as too 
great for our ineptitude and our indolence, our 
stupidity and our frivolity, to pay. 

. The: Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. 32 


To the American common school, to the American 
newspaper, and to the American Dutchman and Dago, 
as, the voice of the people describes them, we 
have simply handed over our property - not exactly 
bound hand and. foot, I. admit, like Andromeda wait- 
ing her Perseus, but at least distracted, dis- 
heveled, despoilled, divested of that beautiful 
and becoming dranery of native atmosphere and 
circumstance which, had, from far back, made, on 
its-own behalf, for practical protection, for. a 
due tenderness of interest. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. AL 


As to any claim made for the newspepers....it 
will suffiee, however, if I just recall to you 
that contribution to the idea of expression which 
you must feel yourselves everywhere getting, 
wherever you turn, from the mere noisy vision of 
their ubiquitous page, bristling with rude efigies. 
and images, with vociferous "headings," with 
letterings, with black erruptions of pring, that 
we seem to measure by feet rather than by inches, 
and that affect us positively as the. roar of some 
myriad-faced monster - so the grimaces, the shouts, 
shrieks and yells ranging over the whole gemut 
of ugliness, irrelevance, dissonance, of a mighty 
maniae who hes broken loose end who is running 
amuck through the spheres alike of sense and sound. 


The Question of Our Speech, 1905, pn. 43 
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The truth is’ that, excellent for diffusion, for 
vulgarization, for simplification, the common 
schools and the “daily paper" define themselves 
before us as quite below the merk for discrimina- 
tion and selection, for those finer offices of 
vigilance and criticism in the absence of which 
the forms of civility, with the forms of speech 
most setting the example, drift out to sea. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p.44 








A language /is/7 always a living orgenism, fed by 
the very breath of those who employ it, whoever 
these may happen to be; of those who carry with 
them, on their long road, as their specific 
experience grows larger and more complex, and 
those who need it to help them to meet their ex- 
pansion. The question is whether it be not either 
no language at all, or only 4 very poor one, if 
it have not in it to respond from its core, to 
the constant appeal of time, verpetually demand- 
ing new tricks, new experiments, new amusements 
of its: so to respond without losing its char- 
acteristic balance....It is easier to overlook 
eny question of Speech than to trouble about it, 
but then it is also easier to snort or neigh, to. 
growl or to "meaow" than to articulate and 
intonste. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, pn. 46-47 
















Content yourself....with encountering, blessedly, 
torchbearers, as we may rightly describe them, 
guardians of the sacred flame. -It is not a 
question, however, so much of simply meeting 
them, as of attending to them, of making your 
profit of them, when you do meet. If they be at 
all adequate representatives of some decent tra- 
dition, you will find the interest of the new 
world, a whole extension of life, open to you in 
the attempt to estimate, in the habit of observ- 
ing, in their speech, all that such a tradition 
consists of. Begin to exereise your attention 
on that, and let the consequences sink into your 
spirits. At first dimly, but then more and more 
distinctly, you will find yourselves noting, 
comparing, preferring, at last positively emulat- 
ing and imitating. 

The Question of Our Speech, 1905, p. 49-50 
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Unconsciousness is beautiful when it means that 
our knowledge has passed into our conduct and 
our lifes has become, as we say, a second nature. 
But the opposite state is the door through which 
it has to pass, and which is, inevitably, some- 
times, rather straight and narrow. This squeeze 
is whet we pay for having revelled too much in 
ignorance. Keep up your hearts, all the same, 
keep them up to the confidence in that "second 
nature" of which I speak. 

The Question of ‘Our Speech, 1905, °p. 51 


e. The Artist: Freedom 


The breath of the novelist's being is his liberty, 
and the incomparable virtue of the form he uses 
is that it. lends itself to views innumerable 
and diverse, to every variety of illustration. 
There is certainly no other mould of so large a 
capacity. 

Partial Portraits, 1887, p. 163 

"Robert Louis Stevenson" 


It all comes back, in fine, to that respect: for 
the liberty of the subject which I should be 
willing to name as the great sign of the nainter 
of the first order. 

The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 100 


ad.’ The Artist. Aims 


Stradiverius....the supreme duty of being perfect 
in one's lobor....which should be the first arti- 
cle invevery artist's faith. 
North American Review, Oct. 1874. 
"The Legend of Jubal and Other Poems by 
George Hliot" 


That the author was an artist his other books 
had proved, but his art ripens and sweetens in 
the sun of success. His manner has now refined 
itself till it gives one ‘a sense of pure quality 
which it really taxes the ingenuity to express. 
There is not a word in the present volume as to 
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lest neex he has not known consummately well what he 
as sbout ; there is en exquisite intellectual 
comeone in feeling one's self in such hands. Mr. 
Howells has ranked himself with the few writers 
on whom one counts with luxurious certainty, and 
this little masterpiece confirms our security. 
North American Review, Jan. 1875 
“"A’Foregone Conclusion". By W. D.. Howells 





Even on this line he proceeds with his character- 
istic precision of methods; one thinks of him as 
having divided his subject-matter into categories 
and as moving from one to the other....with a 
deeply intellectual impulse toward universal 
appreciation. He seems to us to care for more 
things in life, to be solicited on more sides, 
than any other novelist save George Eliot....His 
object is constantly the same - that of finding 
en incident, a person, a situation, morally inter- 
esting. 

French Poets & Novelists, 1878 

WIyen Turgénierr™ 


To deal with it is on the other hand to produce 
a certein number of finished works....and the 
quantity of life depicted will depend on this 
array. What will this array, however, depend on 
and what will condition the number of pieces of 
which it is composed? The "finish" evidently.... 
He has on the one side to feel his subject and 
on the other side to render it. 

Notes on Novelists, 1902, p. 65-109 

"Gustave Flaubert" 





Does any work of representation, of imitation, 
live long that is predominatly loose?....1t is 
hard to say of Mme. Sand's nrodu etions; I think, 
that they show closeness anywhere; the sense of 
fluidity is what...scomes back to US». and the. 
sense of fluidity is fundamentally fatal to the 
sense of particular truth. A picture is never 
the stream of the artist's inspiration; it is the 
deposit of the stream. For the picture, in 
George Sand, we must look elsewhere, look at her 
life and her nature, and find them in the copious 
documents in which these things....are now 
reflected. 

North American Review, April 1902, Vol. 174, 

~ NO. 4) Pe 536-554 
"George Sand: The New Life" 
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This is a decidedly irritating and displeasing 
performance - He is robust and vigorous.... 


But his wentoness, his wilfulness, his erudity, 
his inexplicable want of secondary thought... 

of the stage of reflection that follows upon 

the first outburs¢ of the idea, and smooths. and 
shapes énd adjusts°it = all this alloy of, his 
great genius is more sensible now than ever. 

"The Inn Album" reads like @& series of rough 
notes for a poem.s...of hasty hieroglyphies and 
symbols, decipherable only to the author himself. 


It: is not ‘narrative....not lyrical....not a line 
that chants itself, images itself or lingers. in 
the memory. 


(Browning) deals with human character as a chem- 
ist with his acids and alkalies, end while he 
mixes his colored fluids in a way that surpresses 
the profane, knows perfectly well what he is 
about. But there is too apt to be in his style 
that hiss and’ sputter and evil eroma which 
characterize the proceedings of the laboratory. 
The idea, with Mr.) Browning always tumbles out 
into the world in some grotesque, hind-foremost 
manner - like an unruly horse....backing out of 
its ‘stall. 


His thought knows no simple stage. We are 
reading neither poetry nor prose; it 1s too 
real seorsthe tigeak and too} ideal for the r 


It is not a trivial complaint to say that his 
book is only barely comprehensible. Of a suc- 
cessful dramatic poem, one ought to be able to 
say more. 
The Nation, Jan. 20, 1876, No. 551, p. 49 
"Browning's Inn Album" 


The minuteness of his observation, the keeness of 
his perception of 211 these things, fdirds, trees, 
fields and weather7 give him a real originality 
which is confirmed by a style sometimes idiomatic 
end untingened to a fault, but capable of re- 
markable felicity:and vividness. He is essen- 
tially and genially an American, Mr. Burroughs 
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is a sort of reduced, but also more humorous, 
more available and more sociable Thoreau. 

The Navion, Jan. 27, 1876, No. 552, p..66 
"Winter Sunshine by John Burroughs" 


I should like....to....allude for purposes of 
remonstrance, to a phrase that he suffered the 
other day to fall from his pen (in a periodical, 
but not in a novel) to the effect that the style 
of a work of fiction is a thing that matters 
less and less all the while. Why less and less? 
escelt is difficult to see how it can matter 
either less or more. The style of a novel is a 
part of the execution of a work of art, isa 
part of its. very essence, and that, it seems to 
me, must have mattered in all ages in exactly 
the same-degree, and be destined always to do so. 
I can eonceive of no state of civilization in 
which it shall not be deemed important, though 
of course there are states in which executants 
are clumsy. 

Harper's Weekly, June 19, 1886, p. 394 

"im. Dean Howells" 


Though Mr. Stevenson cares greatly for his phrase, 
as every writer should who respects himself and 
his art, it takes no very attentive reading of 
his volumes to Show thet it is not what he cares 
for most, and that he regards an expressive 
style only, after all, as a means....}Much as he 
cares for his phrase, he cares more for life, 
and for a certain transcendently lovable part of 
it. 

Partial Portraits, 1887, p. 144 

"Robert Louis Stevenson" 


Nothing can exceed the masculine firmness, the 
quiet force of his. own. style, in which every 
phrase is a close sequence, every epithet a 
paying. piece, and the ground is comnletely 
cleared of the vague, the ready-made and the 
second-best. Less than anyone today does he 
beat the air; more than anyone does he hit out 
from. the shoulder. 

Partial Portraits,. 1888, p. 263 

"Guy de Maupassant" 


But if subjects were made for style (as to which 
Flaubert had a rigid theory: the idea was. good 
enough, if the expression was), so style was made 
for the ear, the last court of appeal, the 
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supreme touchstone of vnerfection....No one will 
care for him at all who does not care for his 
metaphors and those moreover who care most for 
these will be discreet enough to admit thet even 
a style rich in similes is limited when it 
renders only the visible. 

Essays in London, 1893, pv. 147 

"Gustave Flaubert" 


The maximum of magic is style, and of style Mr. 
Wyekoff has not a solitary rey. He is only one 
of those happy adventurerers....always to be so 
rebuked in advance and so rewarded afterwards.... 
who: have it in them to scramble through simply 
by hanging on. 

Literature, April 23, 1898, p. 483-484 

WAmerican Letter" 


Style itself never totally beguiles. 


Notes on Novelists, 1902, p. 65 
"Gustave Flaubert" 





It is brought home to us afresh thet there is no 
complete creation without style any more then 
there is complete music’ without sound. 
The Quarterly Review, April 1904, p. 390 
"Gabriel D'Annunzio 


The exercise of personal energy is....for our- 
selves what most reflects the genius....recorded 
though this again chences here to be through the 
inestimable fact of the possession of style, of 
the action of that verfect, thet only real pre- 
servative in the face of other perils George 
Sand ‘is..a wonderful example; but her letters 
along suffice to’ show it....That is what it is 
really to have style....when you set about per- 
forming the act of life. 

Notes on Novelists, 1914, p. 214-244 

"George Sand" 


He is.s...a sticcessful and resourceful young 
discoverer....we catch him....in the ect of 
positively caring for his expression....Jo these 
things mean that, moved by life this interesting 
young novelist is even now uncontrollably on the 
way to style? We might cite....several symptoms, 
the very vividest, of that possibility....back 
to our original contention....the scant degree 
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in which that field /style7 has ever had. to 
reckon with criticism. —~. 
Wotes on Novelists, 1914, p. 359-361 
"The New Novel" 


The Artists. Tone 


His. feeling about it.(beauty).is that ofsa man 
who not only. sees, but reflects on what he sees. 
It. is this reflective element in Delecroix which 
has always been one of the sources of his inter- 
est, and. I am not ashamed:to say that I like him 
in~pare feor.his+moral.tone... I.know....tnat I 
appear to be uttering a grievous solecism, and 
that in the opinion of many people a painter has 
no. business with a moral tone or a. sentimental 
intention.’)| But-an, artist, after.all,.has.,.some.. 
ofthe common, attributes end privileges of 
humanity, and it were a pity to multiply. the 
negative. points of his function. A painter is 
none the worse for.being of reflective tempera- 
ment,. or: for having a good deal of feeling about 
the thing he represents. In such questions 4s 
this, it is easy to say more than one intends, 
or then.one is sure of. 

The International Review, Avril 1880, p. 357- 

"The Letters of Bugtne Delacroix" 371 


This brings us once more to the question of the 
instrument and the tone, end to our idea that 
the tone, when you are so lucky to possess it, 
may be. of itself a solution. 

The Yellow Book, Jan. 1897, p. 35 

"She and Hes Recent Documents" 


There: would be much to.say....on this question 
of the projected light of the individual strong 
temperement in fiction....the color of the air 
with which this, that or the other painter of 
life (as we call them all), more or less uncon- 
sciously suffuses his picture. I ssy uncon- 
sciously because I speak here of an effect of 
atmosphere largely, if not wholly, distinct from 
the effect sought on behalf of the special sub- 
ject to be treated; something that proceeds 
from the contemplative mind itself, the very 
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complexion of the mirror in which the material 
is reflected. This is of the nature of the 
man himself....an emmnation of his spirit, temper, 
history; it springs from his very presence, his 
spiritual’ presence, in his work, and is, in so 
far, not. a matter of calculation and artistry. 
All the matter of his own, in a word, for each 
seer of vision, the particular tone of the med- 
ium in which each vision, each clustered group 
of persons and places and objects, is bathed. 
Just how, accordingly, does the light of the 
world, the projected, painted, peopled, poetized, 
realized world, the furnished and fitted world 
into which we are beguiled for the holiday ex- 
cursion, cheap trips or dear, of the eternally 
emusable, eternally dupeable voyaging mind - 
just how does this strike us as different in 
Fielding and in Richardson, in Scott and in 
Dumas, in Dickens and in Thackeray, in Hawthorne 
and in Meredith, in George Eliot and in George 
Sand, in Jane Austen and in Charlotte Bronté? 
Do we not feel the general landscape evoked by 
each of the-more or less magical wands to which 
I have given name, not to open itself unto the 
same sun that hangs over the neighboring scene, 
not to,receive the solar rays at the same angle, 
not. to exhibit its shadow with the same intensity 
or the same sharpness; not in short, to seem to 
belong to the same time of day or same state of 
the weather? 

The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 80-81 


CONRAD'S Mew Conrad's first .care.is to....set up a.reciter, 
SENSE a-definite responsible intervening first person, 

Fe possessed of infinite source of reference, who 
TONE immediately, proceeds to set up another, to the 


end,..and that.even at that. point of .the bridge 
over .to the. ..«situation or subject....shall once 
more, and yet once more glory in the gap. It is 
easy to see how heroic the undertaking ot effec- 
tive infusion between what we are to know and 
that. prodigy. of. our .knowing which is ever half 
the very beauty of the atmosphere of authenticity 
«wéevhe tone of each, as rendered by his .precur- 
sor.in the series, becomes.for the prime poet. of 
all.an immense question...».these. circumferential 
tones. having not. only to be individually separate 
notes, but.to keep clear of the others, the 


central;,.the numerous,and various voices of the 
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agents proper, those exnressive of the action | 
itself and in’whom the objectivity resides. We 
usually eseape this difficulty of atone about | 
formers, by keeping it single, “keeping it down" | 
and thereby comparatively impersonzl or....in- | 
serutable; which is what a creative force, in its | 
blest Sotnity, likes to be....What shall we most | 
call Mr.Conrad's method....but his attempt to | 
clarify?....His volume sets in motion....a drama | 
in which his own system and his combined eccen- 
tricities of recital represent the protagonist 
in face of powers lesa eed against it, and of 
which the denouement gives us the system fighting 
in triumph,....and laying the powers piled up | 
at its feet. ’. tie one flaw....the fact that’ the {| 
predicament was not imposed rather than invoked, 
was not the effect of a challenge from without, 
but. that of a mystic impulse from within. 

Notes on Novelists, 1914, p. 347-348 

"The New Novel" 


The Artist: Philosophy 


The gréat:"source:. of his impressiveness is that 
his indefatigable hand never drew a line that 


was not, as one may say, a moral line. 


intoret was. almost a prophet. Before his 
greatest works you are ‘conscious of a sudden 
evaporation of old doubts and dilemmas, end the 
eternal problem of the conflict between idealism 
and realism, dies’ the most naturel of desths.... 
Tintoret's great merit is his unequalled distinct- 
hess of vision....Tintoret's work,the impression | 
that ‘he felt pictorially; the great, beautiful, 
terrible spectacle o* human life very much -s 
Shakespeare felt it poetically....with @ heart 
that never ceased to beat & passionete accom- 
paniament to every stroke of his brush. The vpor- 
trait of Tanvoret in ‘the Louvre....0n the ore 
side, the power, the passion, the illusion of 
his art; on the other, the morel oe of tise | 
spirit. ° When we wonder vainly what menner of man | 
he was, and. what were.his..purpose, ‘his faith, nee 
i 





method, we may find forcible assurance there that 
they were, at any rate, his life....and a very 
intense one. 
The Nation, March 6, 1873 
"rom Venice to Strasburg" 
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While we may suspect that there is....something 
over-colored in Panl de Mussot's account. of the 
degree. to which.his brother was haunted by the 
religious. sentiment. .-.by the edi pes to. grope for 
some philosophy of life. -. we mey feel that. with 
the poet's sense of the divineness of love there 
went a.conviction that’ ideal love implies a 
divine object. 

French Poets and Novelists, 1878, pvp. 34 

tialfred de Musset'' 





If his manner is. that of a searching realist, his 
temper is that. of a devoutly attentive observer, 
and. the result of this temrer is to make him take 
a view of the great spectacle more generel, more 
impartial, more unreservedly intelligent, than 
that of any novelist,we know.... The creat ques= 
tlom as to a poet or a novelist is, How does he 
feel about. dife? What inthe last: analysis, is 
his philosophy? When vigorous writers have 
reached maturity we are at liberty to look in 
their. .works for some expression of a. total view 
of. the. world. they. have, been, so.actively.observ- 
IN eos 1S the most interesting thing their 
work offers us. 

Prence. Poets andi Novelists, 1278, p. 309 

W[Hyan Turgéniet:" 


Life. is. in, fact a battle. .On this point. optimists 
and pessimists agree. . Evil is. insolent and strong; 
beauty enchanting.but rare; goodness very apt to 
be weak; folly very apt to be defiant; wickedness 
to carry the day, inbeciles to be in great places, 
people of sense in small, and mankind generally, 
unhappy. But the world as it stands is no illu- 
sion; no, phantasm, no evil dream of a nights; we 
wake. up to dt again for ever. and’ ever: We cen 
neither forget it nor deny it nor dispense with 
it. We can welcome experience as it comes, and 
give it whet it demands, in exchange for some- 
thing which it is idle to pause to call much or 
little so long as it contributes so swell the 
volume, of..conseiousness. In this there hovers a 
visible rule, that bids us learn to will and seek 
to understand. 

French, Poets.and Novelists, 1878',--p.. 318 


"Ivan Turgénieff" 
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To our usual working mood the world is ant to | 
seem, M. Turgénieff's hard world, and when, at | 
moments, the strain and pressure deepen, the | 
ironical element figures not a little in our | 
form of address to those short-sighted friends 
who. have whispered that it is an easy one. 

French Poets and Novelists, 1878, p. 320 

"Tyan Turgéniefr" 


The Artist: Philosophy 


As for those more accidental manifestations of 
aman, we may say in regard to them that the best 
thing-a book can do for its readers is to give 
them the impression of a certain nobleness. That 
is what we find here, - the presence of a high 
artistic ideal, untouched by the vulgar or the 
trivial, |: 

Tne International Review, April 1880, p. 371 

"Letters of Bugeéne Delacroix" 

| 


Imaginative writers of the first order always 
give us an impression that they have a kind of 
philosophy. | 

Partial Portraits,,1883, p. 238 

"Alphonse Daudet" 


those whose general ideas about their art are 

most often on their lips - those who most abound 

in precept, apology, and formula and can best | 
tell us the reasons and the philosophy of things. 
We know the first usually by their energetic 
practice, the constancy with which they apply 

their principles, and the serenity with which 

they leave us to hunt for their secret in the | 
illustration, the conerete example. None the 

less it often happens that a valid artist utters 


The first artists, in any line, are doubtless not 


his mystery, flashes upon us for a moment the 
light. by which he works, shows us the rule by 
which he holds it just that he should be meas- 
ured. This accident is happiest, I think, when 
it is soonest over; the shortest explanations of 
the products of genius are the best, and there is 
many acreator of living figures whose friends, 
however full of faith in his inspiration, will 

do well to pray for him when he sallies forth 
into the dim wilderness of theory. The doctrine 
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is apt to be so much less inspired than the work, 
the work is often so much more intelligent than 
the doctrine. 
Partial Portraits, 1888, p. 243-244 
"Guy de Maupassant" 


We may polish our periods till they shine 
but over the style of life our control of 
necessarily more limited. 


Bssays in London, 1893, 0.130 
"Gustave Flaubert" 


, 
again, : 
life is | 

| 
Something thet is every man's secret and mystery 
and of which no one has an account to render, the 
incalculable angle at which exnerience may strike, 


the vision, the impression of life that may 
impose itself. 

Hubert Crackenthorpe, 1897, p. XVII. 

"Last Studies, with an Appreciation | 

by Henry Jemes" | 
He had seen the end of an age of imagination. He 
had. seen all that could be done and shown in the 
way of merer-illustreation of the passions. The 
passions«...were to -constitute.the almost exclus- 
ive: subject of his,study....He was to study them 
from the: point. of view. of the ides. of duty.and 
conduct and. he was, to this end, to spend his 
artistic, life with them, and give a new turn to 
the theatre. He was in short, to become, on the 
basis of a determined observation of the manners 
of his time and country @ professionel moralist... 
We like to be moral, the (the French) like to 
moralise....The whole undertaking of such a writer 
is to study, and study thoroughly the bad ones. 
To enjoy his manner of dealing with such material 
we must grant. him his full premises; that of the 
importunity of the phenomenon, the ubiquity of 
the general plight, the plight in which people 
are left by an insufficient control of their 
passions. 

The New Review, March 1896, p. 294 

"On the Death of Dumas the Younger" 
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Poor is the art.... that....is ne far more 
reali for’ thissservant.of.the,eltar (the complete 
and genuine artist) than enythine tay anything 
outside the church, can possibly > be To have 
been, the, tempered. and directed hammer that. mekes 
the metel,hard; if.that. be, not. good enough for 
such a .ministrant,. we may know. him by whatever 
he: has,found better....we shall not know him _bY 
the great name... The immense anomely of Mme.Sand 
is that: she freely took the form, with most zest, 
of being quite another.sort of hemmer...».She had 
in spite*or herself, an imagination almost of 
the highest order....She had in especial the 
gift. of, speech, speech supreme. and inspired, to 
which we» pertdculerly owe the high value. of. the 
Necase" she» presents. . For the case was definite- 
ly, a boid,and direct experiment, not et..all in 
VartUiamet: atoed ly an literature, but conspicu- 
ously and repeatedly in.life; so that. our. profit 
of it, iss. berore anything else, that. it,was 
conscious »» erticulate,. vivid.....recorded, re- 
fleebedsn imaged .. uzThe subject, .of. the experiment 
became: also, at: first: hand, the journalist, 
much of her: work being: simply splendid journalism 
~«ocommissioned to bring it up.to date. . She 
interviewed, nobody, else,. but. she admirably 
interviewed herself; and this is. exactly our 
good “ortune . 

North American Review, April 1902, Vol.174, 

Now: 45) De 536-554 
"George Sands, .The New Life" 
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“We have a vision of the vanity of remonstrance 


S.- Criticism: Definitions 


and of the idleness of criticism, We cease to 
look for what we know people cannot give uS..e. 
and begin to look for what they can....What be= 
comes of the true and the beautiful without a 
"high standard"? 
The Nation, April 9, 1874, No. 458. 
"Victor Hugo's Ninety-Three" 


We are by no means sure that art is very inti- 
mately connected with a moral mission; and a pic- 
ture that one dislikes, or a novel that one can- 
not read, or a play tnat one cannot sit out, is 
therefore to our sense a less melancholy phenome 
enon than to that of more rigid philosophers. We 
see no reason to believe that the mass of mankind 
will ever be more "artistic" than is strikingly 
convenient, and suspect that acute pleasure and 
pain on this line will remain the privilege of an | 
initiated minority....A brilliant work of art will 
always seem artificial....a fact, it seems to us, 
not on the whole to be deplored, 

The Atlantic Monthly, Dec.1874,p.754-757 | 

rama 











Criticism is appreciation or it is nothing, and an 
intelligence of the matter in hand is recorded | 
more substantially in a single positive sign of 
such appreciation than in a volume of sapient ob-e | 
jections for objection's sake....the cheapest of 
all literary commodities....Silence is the per- 
fection of disapproval. 

Picture and Text, 1895, p. 15. 


Why feel, and feel genuinely, so much about "art," 
in order to feel so little about its privilege? 
Why proclaim it on the one hand the holy of holies,| 
only to let your behavior confess it on the other 

a temple open to the winds? Why be angry that so 
few people care for the real thing, since this 
aversion of the many leaves a luxury of space? 

The answer to these too numerous questions is the 
final perception that the subject of our observa- 
tions failed of happiness, failed of temperance, 
not through his excesses, but absolutely through 
his barriers. He passed his life in strange 
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oblivion of tne circumstance that, however in- 
cumbent it may be on most of us to do our duty, 
there is, in spite of a thousand narrow dogma- 
tisms, nothing in the world that any one is under | 
the least obligation to like - not even (one 
braces one's self to risk the declaration) a par- 
ticular kind of writing. Particular kinds of 
writing may sometimes, for their producers, have 
the good fortune to please; but these things are 
windfalls, pure luxuries, not resident even in 
the cleverest of us as natural rights. 
Essays in London, | , 1895, pe 149. : 
"Gustave Flaubert’ H 


It has been interesting to perceive tnat we con- 
sider the work of art with passion, with something 
approaching to fury. Under its influence we sweep 
the whole keyboard of emotion, from frantic en- | 
joyment to ineffable disgust. Resentment and re- 
probation happen to have been indeed in tne case 
before us the notes most frequently sounded; but 
this is obviously an accident, not impairing the 
value of the illustration, the essence of which is 
that our critical temper remains exactly the naif. 
critical temper, the temper of the spectators in | 
the gallery of the theatre who howl at the vil- 
lain of the play. 
Essays in London, 1891-1895, p. 252. 
enri sen 








So far from being a chamber surrendering itself 
from the threshold to the ignorant young of either 
sex, criticism is positively and miraculously not 
the simplest and most immediate, but the most ~ 
postponed and complicated of the arts, the last 
qualified for and arrived at, the one requiring 
behind it most maturity, most power to understand 
and compare, 

The World's Best Literature, 1899, 

9 9 De 
"James Russell Lowell" 





The high prosperity of fiction has marched, very 
directly, with another "sign of the times", the 
demoralization, the vulgarization of literature 
in general, the increasing familiarity of all 
such methods of communication, the making itself 
supremely felt, as it were, of the presence of 
the ladies and children, by whom I mean, in other | 
words, the readers irreflective and uncritical. 
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If the novel has found itself, socially speaking, | 
at such a rate, the book par excellence, so on the | 





other hand the book has in the same degree found 
itself a thing of small ceremony....The question 
of its future becomes one with that of the future 
of the total swarm. In speaking of the future of 
the novel we must of course, therefore, be taken | 





as limiting the inquiry to those types that have 
for criticism, a present and a past. And it is 
only superficially that confusion seems here to 
reign. The fact that in England and in the United 
States every specimen that sees the light may look 
for a "review" testifies merely to the point to 
which in these countries, literary criticism has 
sunk. The review is in nine cases out of ten an 
effort of intelligence as undeveloped as the in- 
eptitude over which it fumbles, and the critical 
spirit, which knows where it is concerned and 
where not, is not touched, is still less compro-= 
mised, by the incident. There are too many reasons 
why newspapers must live. So as regards the tan- 
gible type....it very often gives us, by the re- 
ception it meets, a useful measure of the quality, 
of the delicacy, of many minds, There is to my 
| sense no work of literary, or any other, art, that 
any human being is under the smallest possible ob- 
ligation to "like"....the trap set by the artist 
occupies no different ground....Robert Louis 
Stevenson has admirably expressed the analogy.... 
from the offer of her charms by the lady...eSO..e. 
how in the world can there not still be a future, 
however late in the day, for a contrivance posses- 
sed of this precious secret. The more we consider 
it, the more we feel that the prose picture can 
never be at the end of its tether until it lose 
the sense of what it can do. It can do simply 
everything, and that is its strength and its life. 
Its plasticity, its elasticity are infinite; there 
is no extension it may not take from the nature of 
its subject or the temper of its craftsman, If 
has the extraordinary advantage....that while giv- 
ing an impression of the highest perfection and 
the rarest finish, it moves in a luxurious inde- 
pendence of rules and restrictions....It must, of 
course, hold our attention and reward it, 
Universal Anthology, 1899, Vol.28, P.xXVII. 
| e ure oO e Novel" 
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The future of fiction is intimately bound up with 
the future of the society that produces and con= | 
sumes it. In a society witn a great and diffused 
literary sense the talent at play can only be a | 
less negligible thing than in a society with a | 
literary sense barely discernible. In a world in | 
which criticism is acute and mature such talent | 
will find itself trained, in order successfully 
to assert itself, to many more kinds of pre- 
cautionary expertness than in a society in which |. 
the art I have named holds an inferior place or 
makes a sorry figure. 

Universal Antnology, 1899, Vol.28,p.XIxX. 

a ure of the Novel" 





Without proposing Flaubert as the type of the 
newspaper novelist, or as an easy alternative to 
golf or the bicycle, we should do him less than 
justice in failing to insist that a masterpiece | 
like "Madam Bovary" may benefit even with the | 
simple-minded by the way it has been done....It 
may be read ever so attentively, ever so freely, 
without a suspicion of how it is written, to say 
nothing of put together; it may equally be read 
under the excitement of these perceptions alone, 
one of the greatest known to the reader who is 
fully-open to them, Both readers will have been 
transported, which is all any can ask. | 
Notes on Novelists, 1902, p.65-109. | 
ustave auber 


Criticism is the only gate of appreciation, just 
as appreciation is, in regard to a work of art, 
the only gate of enjoyment, 

The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p.55 


Appreciation, attentive and reflective, inquisi- 
tive and conclusive is in this connection....the 
golden key to our pleasure....From this solicitude 
spring our questions, and not the least the one | 
to which we give ourselves for the moment here - | 
this moment of our being regaled as never yet 
with the fruits of the movement, in favour of the 
"expression of life" in terms as loose as may pre- 
tend to an effect of expression at all, 
Notes on Novelists, 1914, p. 527 
1e New Nove 1 


I do not propose for a moment to invite you to 
blink the fact that our huge Anglo-Saxon array of 
producers and readers = and especially our vast 
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cis-Atlantic multitude - presents production un- 
controlled, production untoucned by criticism, 
unguided, unlighted, uninstructed, unashamed, on 
a scale that is really a new thing in the world. | 
The Lesson of Balzac, 1905, p. 57 / 


The case gives us the "new"....as an appetite for | 
a closer notation, a sharper specification of the | 
signs of life, of consciousness of the human 
scene....than the three or four generations before 
us had been at all moved to insist upon....for 
appreciation. We have....learned a little to 
insist....thus we got back something....We are 
unable to insist....on genius. 
Notes on Novelists, 1914, p.d20-521 
he New Nove 


Criticism: Kinds 


f anna Dickinson's novel7 Mrs. Stowe's word "a 
rave, noble book", It is just tnese vague ran-~ 
dom utterances and all this counterfeit criticism 
that make the rational critic the more confident 

of his own duties, 
The Nation, 1868, Vol.7,No.173, p.550 





Mr. Hayward enjoys, it may not be impertinent, to 
observe, a high degree of celebrity in the London 
world as a talker and raconteur, and his essays 
bear the stamp of a man who, during half a century 
has been familiar with the most noteworthy people 
and the most interesting London society, and whose 
memory is an inexhaustible fund of anecdote and 
LILUS CPA CL OD 6 sic. 06 


Mr. Hayward's criticism is of the old-fashioned 
English sort....not especially aesthetic or 
psychological; not going into fine shades or the 
more recently invented grounds of appreciation; 
but very wholesome, lively, vigorous, and well in- 
formed, and very rich in interesting allusion. 

The Nation, Dec 226, 1878, pe 402 | 

"Hayward's Essays" 


He gives us new ground to wonder why the effort 
to fix a face and figure, to seize a literary 
character and transfer it to the canvas of the 
critic, should have fallen into such discredit 
among us, and have given way, to the mere 
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multiplication of little private_judgment-seats 
wiere the scales and the Rudicial wie, both of ” 


them considerable awry, and not rendered more 
august by the company of a vicious-looking switch, 
have taken the place, as the symbols of the office, 
of the kindly, disinterested palette and brush. 

It has become the fashion to be effective at the 
expense of the sitter, to make some little point, 
or inflict some little dig, with a heated party 
air, rather than to catch a talent in the fact, 
follow its line, and put a finger on its essence; 
so that the exquisite art of criticism, smothered 
in grossness, finds itself turned into a question 
of "sides". The critic industriously keeps his 
score, but it is seldom to be hoped that the 
author, criminal though he may be, will be appre- 
hended by justice through the nandbills given out 
in the case; for it is of the essence of a happy 
description that it shall have been preceded by a 
happy observation and a free curiosity; and 
desuetude, as we may say, has overtaken these 
amiable, uninvidious faculties, which have not the 
glory of organs and chairs. 








Partial Portraits, 1887, p. 157-158 
Robert LouLs otevenson" 


The greatest of literary quarrels will in short, 
on the general ground, once more come up - the 
quarrel beside which all others are mild and 
arrangeable, the eternal dispute between the 
public and the private, between curiosity and 
delicacy. 

The Yellow Book, Jan. 1897, p. 20 

é and He: Recent Documents" 


The true thing that most matters to us is the true 
thing we have most use for, and there are surely . 
many occasions on which the truest thing of all is 
the necessity of the mind....its simple necessity 
of feeling. Whetner it feels in order to learn or 
learns in order to feel, the event is the same: 
the side on which it shall most feel will be the 
side to which it will most incline. 

Epid «sf Pei SL 


Nothing, often, is less superficial than to skip 


| 
| 
{Tne difference between "truth" and information7 
or more constructive (for living and feeling at 
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all) than to choose, 
"She and He: Recent Documents" 


{On secrets for privacy and silence/ 


Then the cunning of the inquirer, envenomed with 
resistance, will exceed in subtlety and ferocity 
anything we today conceive, and the pale fore- 
warned victim, with every track covered, every 
paper burnt and every letter unanswered, will, in. 
the tower of art, the invulnerable granite, stand 
without a sally, the siege of all the years. 
‘ Ibid., p. 25 





Journalism is the criticism of the moment at the 
moment, and caricature is that criticism at once 
simplified and intensified by a plastic form.... 





| 
Criticism in Caricature 


Probably it needs an old society to produce ripe 
caricature, 
Picture and Text, 1893, p. 117 


A society has to be old before it becomes criti- 
cal, and it has to become critical before it can 
take pleasure in the representation of its incon- 
gruities by an instrument as impertinent as the 
indefatigable crayon. Irony, scepticism, pessi- 
mism are, in any particular soil, plants of 
gradual growth. 

Ibid., p. 118 


aumier, Garvani7 the feeling of disrespect a- | 
ides in all these things, the expression of the 
spirit for which humanity is definable primarily 
by its weaknesses. For Daumier these weaknesses 
are altogether ugly and grotesque, while for | 
Garvani they are either basely graceful or touch- 
ingly miserable; but the vision of them in both 
cases is close and direct, 


If on the other hand, we look through, a dozen 

volumes of the collection of Punch we get an 

equal impression of hilarity, but we by no means 

get an equal impression of irony. {In Punch/ 

"criticisms of life" is gentle and forbearing. 
Ibid., p. 119 
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The element of the sinister is so often in Daumier 

an accompaniment of the comic. He is peculiarly 

serious. i 
Picture and Text, 1895, p. 13535 | 





Criticism: Functions 





An achievement in art or in letters grows more 
interesting when we begin to perceive its con- | 
ections; and, indeed, it may be said that the 
study of connections is the recognized function 
of intelligent criticism. It is a comparatively 
poor exercise of the attention (for the critic 
always, I mean) to judge a book all by itself, 
even if it happen to be a book as independent, as 
little the product of a school and a fasnion, as 
"Te Mariage de Loti" or "Mon Frére Yves or 
"Pecheur d'Islande." Each of these works is in- | 
teresting as illustrating the talent and character 
of the author, but they become still more inter- 
esting as we note their coincidences and relations 
with other works, for then they begin to illustrate 
other talents, and other characters as well: the 
plot thickens, the whole spectacle expands. We 
seem to be studying not simply the genius of an 
individual, but, in a living manifestation, that 
of a nation or of a conspicuous group; the nation | 
or the group becomes a great figure operating on a 
great scale, and the drama of its literary produc- 
tion (to speak only of that) a kind of world-drama 
lighted by the universal sun, with Europe and 
America for the public, and the arena of races, 
the battle-field of their inevitable contrasts and 
competitions, for the stage. 

Essays in London, 1888, p. 151-152 

erre 








For is it not the very function of criticism and 
the sign of its intelligence to acquit itself 
honorably in embarrassing conditions and track “the, 
idea with patience just in proportion as it is 
elusive? The good method is always to sacrifice 
nothing. 

Essays in London, 1888, p. 191 

fournal o € Brothers de Goncourt” 
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_contrary this ado will be ss stirring as music, 


To no one at any rate need it be denied to say 
that the best way to appreciate him is, abstaining 
from the clumsy process of appeal and the vulgar 
process of an advertisement, exclusively to use 
him, to feel him, to be privately glad of hiS Mies- 





sagee In proportion as we swallow him whole and 
cherish him as a perfect example, nis weaknessess 
fall into their places as the conditions about 
which in estimating a man who has been original, 
there is a want of tact in crying out; there is, 
of course, always the answer that the critic is 

to be suborned only by originalities that ferti- 
lize; the rejoinder to which, of equal necessity, 
must ever be that even to the critics of unborn 
generations poor Flaubert will doubtless yield a 
fund of amusement. To the end of time there will | 
be something flippant, something perhaps even 
"clever" to be said about his immense ado about 
nothing. Those for soma of whose moments, on the 





will belong to the group that has dabbled in the 
same material and striven with the same striving. 
The interest he presents, in truth, can only be a 
real interest for fellowship, for initiation of 
the practical kind; and in that case it becomes a 


sentiment, a sort of mystical absorption or fruit-) 


ful secret. The sweetest things in the world of 
art or the life of letters are the irresponsible 
sympathies that seem to rest on divination.... 
Then, since if we like people very much we end by 
liking their circumstances, the eternal chamber 
and the dry Benedictine years have a sufficiently 
palpable effect in the repousse bronze of his 
books, 

Essays in London, 18935, p. 140-141 

"Gustave Flaubert" 


Not difficulties....those of penetration, explora-~ 


tion, interpretation, those in the word that says 
everything, appreciation....are the approved 
field of criticism, but the very forefront of the 
obvious and the palpable, when we may go around 
and around like holiday-makers on hobby-horses at 
the turning of a crank. Differences of estimate, 
in this relation come back, too clearly,....to 
differences of view of the character of genius in | 
general....if not in truth....to that strangest of 
all fallacies, the idea of the separateness of a 
great man's parts. His genius places itself, un- 
der this fallacy, on one side of the line and the | 
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rest of his identity on the other, the line being 
that, for instance, which to Mr, Halliwell-Phil- 
lip's view, divides the author of Hamlet and The 
Tempest from the man of exemplary business-method 
whom alone we may propose to approach at all in- 
timately. The stumbling block here is that the | 
boundary exists only in the vision of those able |. 
to content themselves with arbitrary marks. A 
mark becomes arbitrary from the moment we have no 
autnoratative sign of where to place it, no sign 
of higher warrant than that it smoothes and 
simplifies the ground. 

William Shakespeare, The Tempest, 1907, 

pe XXVIL, "Introduction" 


The state of the novel in England at the present | 
time is virtually very much the state of criticism. 
itself....no equal outpouring of matter into the 
mould of literature, or what roughly passes for 
such, has been noted to live its life and maintain 
its flood, its level at least of quantity and mass, 
in such free and easy independence of critical 
attention....the low critical pitch is logically 
reflected in the poetic or, less pendantically 
Speaking, the improvisational at large. The ef- 
fect, if not the prime office, of criticism is to 
make our absorption and our enjoyment of the 
things that feed the mind as aware of itself as 
possible, since that awareness quickens the mental 
demand, which thus in turn wanders further and fun 
ther for pasture. This action on the part of the 
mind practically amounts to reaching out for the 
reasons of its interest, as only by its so ascer- 
taining them can the interest grow more various. 
This is the very education of our imaginative life; 
and thanks to it the general question of how to 
refine, and of why certain things refine more and 
most, on that happy consciousness, becomes for us 
of the last importance. Then we cease to be only 
instinctive....and through the door opened by that. 
perception criticism enters, if we but give it 
time, as a flood, the great flood of awareness... 
Stupidity may arrest any current and fatuity 
transcent any privilege....The flood of production 
has so....exceeded the activity of control that 
this....agent....nas been forced backward out of 
the gate....Beyond number are the ways in which 
the democratic example, once gathering momentum 
sets its mark on societies and seasons that stend | 
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in its course. Nowhere is that example written 
larger, to our perception, than in the "new novel" 
Notes on Novelists, 1914 | 
e New Nove 


Comparative Criticism | 
| 


The Englishman finds ready=-mede answers. The 

young Frenchman, nothing but ready-made doubts, 
The Atlantic Monthly, Jan.25,1872, p.58 
"Taine’s, Notes On England" | 


The English genius for psychological observation 
has no correlative in France. 
Ibid., pe 58. 


American literature may be immature, but it has, 
in prose and verse alike, a savor of its own, and | 
we have often thought that this might be a theme 
for various interesting reflections. Howells re- 
minds us how much our native-grown imaginative 
effort is a matter of detail, of fine shades, of 
pale colors, the making of small things do great 
service....Civilization with us is monotonous, and 
in the way of contrast, of salient points, of 
chiaro-scuro, we have to take what we can get. 





Mr. Lowell and Mr. Longfellow among our poets, and 
Mr. Howells, and Bret Harte and Mr. Aldrich among 
the story-tellers (the latter writer, indeed, in | 
verse as well as in prose) have all pre-eminently 
the instinct of style and forn. 
The Nation, Jan.7, 1875, No.497,p.12-15 


The general difference between the English and 
French novels is that the former are obviously 
addressed in a great measure to the young unmar- 
ried women, and that the latter directly count i 
them out. The strength of each species, we think, 
lies on the whole in their adhering to this natu- 
ral division. Mr. André Theuriet apparently 
thinks otherwise....A French novel pitched in the 
English key is apt to forfeit both its character- 
istic charms, and to miss the homelier graces of 
our own school, 
The Nation, Oct. 21, 1875, No. 558, p.264 
n an Ace by Mrs. A. C. Jenkins" 
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Nothing more striking in a clever French novel, as 

a general thing, than its superiority in artistic 

neatness and shapliness to a clever English one... 

English - Irish stew: French - entreé. | 
The Nation, Jan. 15, 1876, No. 550 


English culture, then, insofar as it is a luxury, 
is a child of leisure; whereas leisure in America 
has not yet reached that interesting period at 
which the parental function begins to operate. 
The Galaxy, Aug. 1877, No.2, De 152 
e cture Season in London 


In that country /France7 criticism is not only a | 
profession, it iS a poWer whereas, in other coun- | 
tries, critics are, if I am not mistaken, a little 
ashamed of their trade, in France they rather 
pride themselves upon it, take their stand upon 
it, and exercise it very frankly and aggressively. 
They are often able to give their judgments the | 
importance of literary and artistic events. It is 
only fair to add, that, in general, they do their | 
work much more skilfully than among ourselves. At 
all events they carry standards and trumpets and 
great guns; they belong to camps and schools; 
they have dogmas, codes, strongholds to defend. | 
The International Review, April, 1880, 





De sap °° 
"The Letters of Eugtne Delacroix" 





We know a man imperfectly until we know his soci- | 
ety, and we but half know a society until we know | 
its manners. This is especially true of a man of 
letters, for manners lie very close to literature, 
Partial Portraits, 1887, p. 5 
merson 
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This has been from the beginning the good fortune | 
of our English providers of fiction, as compared | 
with the French, They are inferior in audacity, 
in neatness, in acuteness, in intellectual vi- 
vacity, in the arrangement of material, in the fi 
art of characterising visible things. But they 
have been more at home in the moral world; as 
people say today they know their way about the 
conscience. This is the value of much of the 
work done by the feminine wing of the scnool = | 
work which presents itself to French taste as de- 
plorably thin and insipid. Much of it is 
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exquisitely human and that after all is a merit. 
artial Portraits, 1885, p.124-125 


P 5 
Winthony Trollope" | 


FRENCH The French may bear the palm to-day in the re- 
AND presentation of manners by the aid of fiction. | 
ENG LISH Formerly, it was possible to oppose Balzac and 


Madame Sand to Dickens and Thackeray; but at 
present we have no one, either in England or in | 
America, to oppose Alphonse Daudet. 

Partial Portraits, 1885, p. 195 

WKIpnonse Daudet™ — 


GALLIC There is a very Gallic element in some of Du 
GIFTS Maurier's gifts - his fineness of perceptian, his 
remarkable power of specifying types, nis taste, 
his grace, his lightness, a certain refinement 
of art. | 
Pertial Portraits, 1885, p. 342 
"George du Maurier" 


soul of the outsider..../because of7 the fact that 
SAINTE- he reminds the particular outsider who writes thes 
BEUVE | lines just the least little bit of the great 


Sainte-Beuve....The measure of my enjoyment of a 
critic is the degree to which he resembles Sainte- 
Beuve....The resemblance exists in Mr. Arnold, 
with many disparities and differences: not only 
does he always speak of the author of Causeries | 
with esteem and admiration, but he strikes the 
lover of Sainte-Beuve as having really taken les- 
sons from him, as possessing a part of his great 
quality - closeness of contact to his subject. I 
do not in the least mean that Mr. Arnold is an 
imitator....He has a genius, a quality, all his 
own, and he has in some respects a largeness of 
the horizon which Sainte-Beuve never reached. The || 
horizon of Sainte-Beuve was French: - but that of 
Me. Arnold is.,..,European, more than European 
inasmuch as it includes America.,../Many readers/ 
will never cease to regret that he snould have — 
spent so mch time and ingenuity in discussing eg 
differences between Dissenters and Anglicans 
St.Paul and Protestantism and in Literature and 


Dogiia/; should not rather have given those earnest 
ours to the interpretation of literature....There 


is sometning dry and dusty in the atmosphere of 
such discussion, which accords i11 with the fresh 
tone of the man of letters, the artist. It mst | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ARNOLD Me. Arnold as an English writer, is dear to the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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be added that in Mr. Arnold's case they are con- 
nected with....nis interest in religious ideas, 
his constant characteristic sense of the reality 
of religion....To his mind the religious life of 
humanity is the most important thing in the 
spectacle humanity offers us, and he holds that a 
due perception of this fact (in connection with 
other lights) the measure of the acuteness of a 
critic, the wisdom of a poet....The religious 
sentiment does not always render the service of 
opening the mind to human life at large. Ernest 
Renan, in France is....the great and brilliant 
representative of such a union; he has treated 
religion as he might have treated one of the fine 
arts. Mr. Arnold touches Mr. Renan on the one 
side, as he touches Sainte-Beuve on the other.... 
He has cultivated urbanity almost as successfully 
as M. Renan, and he has cultivated reality rather 
moré..../Arnold7 has all that taste for theology 
which characterises our race when our race is 
left to itself. 


English Illustrated Magazine, Jan.1884 


"Matthew Arnold" 


No eritic has ever explained on our behalf (Anglo- 
Saxons*)the system by which we hurl ourselves on 
a writer today and leave the same writer alone in 
his glory tomorrow, It gives us the air of per- 
petually awaking from mistakes, but it renders 
obscure all our canons of judgment....At any rate, 
if we have in England and the United States only 
the two alternatives of the roar of the market 
and the silence of the tomb, the situation is 
apt to be different in France, where the quality 
that goes into a man's work and gives it an ident- 
ity is the source of the attention excited, It 
happens that the interest in the play of the 
genius is greater there than the "boom" of the 
particular hit, the concern primarily for the 
author rather than the subject, instead of, as 
among ourselves, primarily for the subject rather 
than the author. Is this because the French have 
been acute enough to reflect that authors include 
subjects, but that subjects can unfortunately not 
be said to include authors? 

The New Review, March, 1896, p. 288 

"On the Déath of Dumas the Younger" 
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In London....the wandering breath of 

criticism is the stray guest at the party 

eeeothe shy young man whom nobody knows, 
Harper's Weekly, Feb. 15, 1897, 
Pe id e 


The great difference - to speak broadly - be- 
tween the French reading public and the English 
is that "literary success’. is for the one the 
success of the author, and for the other the 
success of the book, 
Literature, April 30, 1898, p. 511 
wKmerican Letter" 


The authors of the English studies /English Men 
of Letters series7 appear to labor Under a ter- 
ror of critical responsibility; the authors of 
the French /TGes Grands Dovien toe Frangais7, on 
the contrary, to hunger and thirst for it. The 
duthors of the English, shirking and dodging, at 
every turn, any relation of their subject that 
may compel them to broach an idea, hug the safe 
and easy shore of small biographical fact and 
anecdote; the authors of the French are impatient 
till they can put out into the open and sound its 
depths and breathe its air....M. Jules LelMatftre 
eoeehad..e.Studied under Ernest Renan that art o 
imperturbable charmed inquiry, vertiginous specu- 
lation and inconclusive thought of which this 
beautiful genius was so happy a master. Whereas, 
however, the positive high beauty of Renan's 
temper was ever in itself a kind of conclusion, 
it was the fate of this most promising of his 
pupils to give us, finally, the impression of a 
critic trying rather vainly not only to make up 
a mind, but to make up a character. 

The North American Review, Oct. 1899, 


» De . 
"the Present Literary Situation in 
France 


M. Brunetitre is two distinct things, which are 
much better kept so than united: an extremely 
erudite mind and an extremely irritated temper. 
He is full of information and chagrin, and it is 
one way to describe him - to say that his intel. | 
ligence has not kept pace with his learning. It 
has gone into that large and lighted, but unduly 
heated chamber and closed the door behind it; 

and there perched at the narrowest of windows it 
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~What can it be else than a joy to an artist to 


| 
has looked through a glass darkly - with fatal | 
frustration. He produces the impression of a f 
second-rate opinion, of perception arrested and |: 
confused. It does him no injustice to say that | 
he represents that least luminous of all things, | 
official criticism. The only office of the 


critical understandingthat does not stultify it |- 


is to e itself, to the last drop of its blood. 
If M. Ba idee nes made this surrender, it can | 
only be said that he had not originally much to } 
give. i 
The North American Review, Oct.1899, CLXIX. 
ioe 
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"The Present Literary Situation in France" | 
! 


encounter so concrete an example of the under- 
standing, in the presence of a work of art, to 
consider /Flaubert's Madame Bovary/..../Te de 
Ogue ié man of genius is always a wonder, but 
the Man of M. de Vogué's particular combination 
of resources may, perhaps, still more, on occa- 
sion, cause the observer to lose himself in medi- 
tation....He shows at times what the observer 
would, perhaps, himself fain have been. At all 
events, Ba especial, the man of the world of his 
partie; he knows many things and has a clear a | 
Trequent eloquence, and a wonderfully easy hand. | 
The hand, in France, never fails, and may. be seen| 
at the century's end nervously reaching out from ; 
the abyss of an intellectual experience that ale |, 
most seems at moments to threaten to operate as al 
shaft sunk too straight. A great curiosity still) 
survives this experience. French critical lit- | 
erature is even now a monument to it, and if the 
time ever was when the preponderance of inquiry 
was on our side of the Atlantic and of the 
Channel, contemporary periodical literature in 
the opposite quarter has quite reversed the re- 
lation. We at present, Americans and English tom 
gether, push our intellectual feelers with a 
vivacity by no means proportionate to our own ex= 
posure. We seem unlikely to create any success- 
ful diversion to being ourselves understood, 
The North American Review, Oct. 1899, 
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-the least doctrinal of critics, 





4, The Critic 


In every human inbroglio, be it of a comic ora | 
tragic nature, it is good to think of an observer) 
standing aloof, the critic, the idle commentator | 
of it all, taking notes, as we may say in the 1 
interest of truth. The exercise of this func- | 
tion is the chief ground of our interest in en 
The mas American Review, Oct. 1868 
panish Gypsy, 2 poem by George Eliot" 


The day of dogmatic criticism is over, and with 
it the ancient infalibility, and tyranny. No 
critic lays down the law, because no reader re- 
ceives the law ready-made. The critic is simply | 
a reader like all the others - a reader who 
prints his impressions. All he claims is, that 
they are honest; and when they are unfavorable he 
esteems it quite as simple a matter as when they | 
are the reverse. Public opinion and public tastel 
are silently distilled from a thousand private 
affirmations and convictions. No writer pretends 
that he tells the whole truth; he knows that the 
whole truth is a synthesis of the great body of | 
small partial truths. But if the whole truth is ! 
{ 
| 


to be pure and incontrovertible, it is needful 
that these contributions to it be thoroughly 
firm and uncompromising. The critic reminds | 
himself, then, that he mst be before all things | 
clear and emphatic. If he has properly mastered | 





his profession, he will care only in a minor deq | 
gree whether his relation to a particular work 
is one of praise or of censure. He will care 
chiefly whether he has detached from such any 
ideas and principles appreciable and available to 
the cultivated public judgment. By his success 
in this effort he measures his usefulness, and 
by his usefulness he measures his self-respect. | 
The Nation, Oct. 22,1868, Vol.7,No. 1735, | 
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Now Sainte-Beuve /Compared with Taine7 is to our | 
sense the better apostle of the two. In purpose — 
it was by his } 


very horror of dogmas, moulds dnd formulas, that 


he so effectively contributed to the science of | 
literary interpretation....he never pretended to | 
have devised a method which should be a key to 
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truth....He is to our sense far from being a man | 
of perceptions: the best of his genius seems to | 
be to generate ideas and images on two distinct | 
lines. | 


The Atlantic, April 1872, p. 469-472 | 
Taine’s History of English Literature" 


i 
His philosophy as a critic and as a commentator | 
-is rather of the pess¢mistic sort; it is at least 
a philosophy in which resignation, appreciation, 

and a kind of mellow stoicism, finding its point | 
d'appui in culture for culture's sake, stand in- | 
stead Of more boisterous forms of hope and faith.) 








An aesthetic casuist. He has neither the weight | 
and mass of M. Taine, nor the bustling malice - |. 
the critical scratch, as one may call it - of 
Sainte=-Beuve....The book reads like the record | 
of an intellectual holiday. The sense of the 
artist, the joy in material forms, and the con- | 
science of the moralist, the care for spiritual 

meanings. 
The Nation, July 25, 1874, No. 473 


"Souvenirs de Bourgogne par Emile Montégut" 
i 


i 
REVISION The acutest critic the world has seen spent much | 
BY of the latter part of his life in revising his | 
SAINTE- published writings, amending them, minutely an- ; 
BEUVE notating, and generally re-editing them. He | 


| 

| 

| 

| thought that anything that was worth doing at all, 

| was worth doing well. He had a passion for ex=- | 
actitude, and he wished, as it were, to make a | 

| certain toilet for his productions, on their 
appearance before posterity. This is the senti- 
ment of a man who feels that he had done good i 
work. He prepared, therefore, during his last | 
years, a series of “authorized editions" of all 
his principal performances..../going backward7 | 
He did not live to collect his first critical 

| articles, his groping experiments in the line in | 

which he subsequently became a master. It isa | 

vast pity that, since they were to be exhumed, 

| he himself should not have presided at the cere- 

| mony. He would have supplied them with a number 

| 










| 
| 
of entertaining notes, and given many valuable ) 
glimpses of the history of the formation of his | 
opinions. | 

The Nation, Feb. 18, 1875, No. 503, p.1l7-8 | 
"Saintve-beuve's First Articles" i 
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| 
A Stendhal invented a method of observation which, | 
i 


PSYC HOL= in M. Taine's opinion renewed the whole science 
OGIST of literary and social criticism. Stendhal was 
eee nOt a literary critic, he was a practical 
psychologist. 


The Nation, May 6, 1875, No. 514, p.518-319 | 









A A literary critic who does not enjoy Thackeray 
LIMP has a limp in his gait. 
The Nation, April 6,1876, No. 562, p. 255 | 


POOR /Sainte-Beuve writes7/ "There is no longer such a 

| CRITICISM thing as an isolated question of taste....As Seoul 
as you penetrate a little under the veil of so- 
ciety, as in nature, you see nothing but wars, i 
struggles, destructions and recompositions.’ This! 
Lucretian view of criticism isn't a cheerful one; 
but once we attain it, it seems preferable even i 
with its high sadness, to the worship of idols...) 
I take it as the expression of a wholesome im- | 
patience of that dull and unintelligent vision of; 
things which so often passes in literature as 
adequate and decorous, and which, in fact, is i 
poor sentiment quite as truly as it is poor } 
criticism. Sainte-Beuve was a man of septate 

and, as our ancestors used to say, of sensibility 

as a critic he had lively sympathies.... i 





| 
But he was not a sentimentalist; he was spre 
of preferring a contemplation of the surfaces to | 
a knowledge of the internal spring. | 
North American Review, Jan. 1880, Vol. 1350 
ainte-Beuve 


BEUVE work is in a peculiar degree the record of a 

A mind, the history of a series of convictions and 
LIBERAL feelings, the reflection of a group of idiosyn- 
cracies, one does not of necessity by that fact, | 
praise it to the skies. Everything depends upon | 
the value of the mind in question. It so hap- \ 
pened that Sainte-Beuve's was a wonderful Ones... 
a mind so rich and fine and flexible, that this | 
personal accent which sounds everywhere in his | 
writings, acquired a superior savor and an ex= 
quisite rarity. He had indeed a remarkable com- ' 
bination of qualities....He was always a man of 
his times; he played his part in the romantic 
movement. "Joseph Delorme” and the novel 
"“Volupté" are creations eminently characteristic 


| 
{ 
SAINTE- Of course when one makes the remark that a man's | 
{ 
| 
| 
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of that fermentation of opinion, that newer 
young genius which produced the great modern 
works of French literature. Sainte-Beuve....was 
essentially of the generation of Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo, of Balzac and George Sand. But he 
was much more on his guard than most of his com- 
panions, He was a conservative as well as a 
liberals; he was never a violent radical. He had ! 
a great tenderness for tradition, for the old 
models, for classic ideas....it mst be remember-| 
ed that the critics and commentators can not, in | 
the nature of things, afford to run the risks | 


make the bold experiments of the poets and pro=- /| 
ducers....His great justification, however, it 
seems to me, is, that the cause that Sainte-Beuve. 
defended was the largest of all, for it was 
simply the cause of liberty, in *which we are all | 
so mach interested....It was doubtless not always| 
a question of defending his own character, but itl 
was almost always a question of defending his 
position as a free observer and appreciator.... | 
The literary atmosphere of France has always been| 
full of watcnhwords and catchwords, the emblems ! 
and tokens of irreconcilable factions, and of 
what may be called vested literary interests. 
Sainte-Beuve's instinct, from the beginning of 
his career, was to mistrust any way of looking at 
things which should connect the observer with a | 
party pledged to take the point of view most | 
likely to minister to its prosperity. Sainte- | 
Beuve cared nothing for the propriety of parties © 
ee.eHe cared only to look freely - to look all 
round. | 
North American Review, Jan. 1880, p. 50-68 | 
ainte-Bheuve | 
| 


Arnold first appeared as....the general critic, 

the commentator of English life, the observer and) 

expostulator, the pleader with the dissenters, | 
the genial satirist. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, Jan.1884 

atthew Arno | 

{ 


There are people who don't enjoy till they know 
why they enjoy, and critics so oddly constituted | 
that their sensation amuses them still more than 
even the work that produces that sensation. These! 
critics so often reviled for being "subjective", | 
ought to join hands around M. Du Maurier and 4 


dance in a ring, so beautiful a chance does he i 
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put before them for the exercise of their sub-  , 
jectivity. The critics of the ancient type, ) 
those who take their stand on the laws and the | 
suitabilities, must in the presence of his ex- 
periments in fiction feel that support give way, | 
and find themselves with no comfortable prece-~ i 
dent for being so happy with him...."Don't prate | 

THE to me about the artist's personality (horrible 
JUDICIAL word) and of that's being the element of value", | 
cry the judicious and the high and dry: "tell | 
me rather how the production squares with a 
thousand things with which his personality has | 
nothing to: doa"... 






THE "nell me", insist the curiosity-mongers, "how he | 
CURIOSITY- feels, how he looks, how he confesses himself, | 
MONGERS betrays himself, what kind and quantity of life tl 
is distilled through his alembic and what colour | 
and shape the world, as he presents it, to us, 
reflects fren his particular soul," i 
Harper's Weekly, April 14, 1894, p.3541-342 \ 
"George Du Maurier 
I cannot deal with Mr. Chapman's HET Oe a 
further than to say that many of them....strike | 
me both as going straight and as going deep. The 
New England spirit in prose and verse was, ona | 
certain side, wanting in life - and this is one 
of the sides that Mr. Chapman has happily ex- ! 
pressed. His study, nevertheless, is the result | 
of a really critical process - a literary por- 
trait out of which the subject shines with the | 
rare beauty and originality that belongs to it. | 
Does Mr. Chapman, on this showing, however, con- | 
tain the adumbration of the literary critic for | 
at ;owhom Ia short time spoke of the country as yearn 
-Ming even to its core = quite as with the ap- 
prehension that without him it may totter to its 
fall? I should perhaps be rather more prepared | 
with an answer had I found the author, through- | 
out the remaining essays in the volume.... 
equally firm on his feet,....But he is liable to 
extreme acuteness....and cannot be too pressing- | 
ly urged to proceed, 
Literature, June 11, 1898, p. 676 
"American Letter" 
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Woe to the mere official critic, 
has never felt the man. 
Antiquary" because it is Scott. 
"David Copperfield" ....because it is Dickens, 

So you go on liking "Denis Duval" because it is 
Thackeray - which in this last case is the logic 
of the charm I allude to. 

lish Hours, 1901, p. 290 


Winchelsea, R 


be The Endowment of the Critic: 





the critic who 
You go on liking "The 


ye and Denis Duval" 


Taste 


Those jolly barbarians of taste who read novels 
only for what they call the 


"story", 


The Nation, Feb. 22, 1866 


 enry Sedley's Marian Rooke" 


A great multiplicity of exhibitions is, I take 
it, a growth of our own day....a result of that 
democratization of all tastes and fashions which 
marks our glorious period, 

The Biel eis, Aug. 1877, No. 2, p.149-161 


Cture Season in London" 


One's taste is an effect, more than a cause of 
one's preferences; it is indeed the result of a 
series of particular tastes. 
as with everyone else, it grew more and more 
flexible with time; it adapted itself, and 
opened new doors and windows. 


With Sainte-Beuve, 


The North American Review, Jan. 1880,p.56 


ainte-Deuve 


The Endowment 


of the Critic: 


Curiosity or Interest 


Curiosity as to the way exquisite things are 
produced in literature is an attitude as to 
which the profit is mainly in the healthy exer- | 
cise of the faculty; for the questions it presses 
most eagerly are the most unanswerable. 
not..ee.the questions the man of genius himself 


They ar 
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You go on liking 
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most confidently meets. 
Alphonse Daudet, Port Tarascon, 1891, 


Pe _ ‘ 


Translator's Preface" 


Knowledge, curiosity, acuteness, a critical 
faculty remarkable in itself and very highly 
trained, the direct observation of life and the 
study of history, strikes the reader of "Robert 
Elsmere" - rich and representative as it is - 
as so many strong savors in a fine moral ripe- 
ness, a genial, a much-seeing wisdom, 

Essays in London, 1891, p.257 

"Wrs. Humphrey Ward" 


It is a truly remarkable show, for as to where 
nous en sommes, as the phrase goes, in the art 


Of criticism and the movement of curiosity, as to 


our accumulations of experience and our pliancy 
of intelligence, our maturity of judgment and o 
distinction of tone, our quick perception of 
quality and (peculiar glory of our race) our 
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fine feeling for shades, he has been the means of 


our acquiring the most copious information, 
"Essays in London" 1891-1895, p. 231 
"Henr sen 


The critic worth his salt is indiscreetly curious/ 


and wants ever to know why and how. 
Notes on Novelists, 1902, p. 65 
ustave Flauber 


The Endowment of the Critic: 


Attention or Observation 


I found that the edge of one's observation, un- 
like that of other trenchant instrments, grows 
again if one leaves it alone. 

The Galaxy, May, 1877, p. 662 

“Whe London Theatres" 


We have doubtless often enough the courage of 
our opinions (when it befalls that we have 

opinions), but we have not so constantly that 
of our perceptions. 


There is a whole side of 
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our perceptive apparatus that we in fact neglect,! 
and there are probably many among us who would i 
erect this tendency into a duty. i 

Partial Portraits, 1888, p. 249 
"Guy de Maupassant” | 


The appeal is truly to that faculty of attention 
out of which we are educating ourselves as hard | 
as we possibly can; educating ourselves with such, 
complacency, with such boisterous high spirits, | 





that we may already be said to have practically | 
lost it - with the consequence that eny work of | 
art or of criticism making demand on it is by { 


that fact essentially discredited. ; 


Endowment of the Critic: Penetration i 


We stake our hopes thus on indirectness, which | 


} 
may contain possibilities; we take that very 
truth for our counsel of despair, try to look at 
it as helpful for the criticism of the future. il 
That of the past has been too often infantile; | 
one has asked oneself how it could on such lines } 
get at him. The figured tapestry, the long arras| 
that hides him, is always there, with its immens-! 
ity of surface and its proportionate underside. | 
May it not then be but a question, for the ful- | 
ness of time, of the finer weapon, the sharper 
point, the stronger arm, the more extended lunge?| 

William Shakespeare, The Tempest, 1907, 
Vol. 16, p. XXXI 

"Introduction by Henry James (University ~ | 
Press) | 


Endowment of the Critic: Judgment I 


Determinations of rank are a delicate matter, and) 
it is sufficient priority for an author that one | 
likes him immensely. Daudet is bright, vivid, i 
tender: he has an intense artistic life. And | 
then he is so free. For the spirit that moves 

slowly, going carefully from point to point, not 
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sure whether this or the other will "do", the 
sight of such freedom is delightful. 
Partial Portraits, 1883, p. 258-239 
phonse Daude 





THE By the critic who likes to meet such a bristling | 

ONLY adventurer as Mr. Kipling, I mean, of course, the'| 

RULE critic for whom the happy accident of character, | 
whatever form it may take, is more of a bribe to 
interest, than the promise of a character cher- 
ished in theory....the appearance of justifying | 
some foregone conclusion to what a writer or a 





pook "ought" in the Ruskinian sense, to be, the 
eritic, in a word, who has a priori no rule for 
a literary production but that If shall have 
genuine life. Such a critic (he gets mach more 
out of his opportunities, I think than the other 
sort) likes a writer exactly in proportion as he 
is a challenge, an appeal to interpretation, in- 
telligence, ingenuity, to what is elastic in the 
critical mind....in proportion, indeed, as he 
may be a negation of things familiar and taken 
for granted. He feels in this case how much 
more play and sensation there is for himself. 
Mine Own People and Soldiers Three by 
Rudyard kipling, 1891, p. VilexXVL. 
"Critical Introduction" 


A A critic is lost, as ea critic, from the moment 
LOST his feeling about the worse parts of the matter 
CRITIC he is investigating does not differ materially 


from his feeling about the better. That is an 
attitude even less enlightened than being 
unconscious of the blemishes. 

The New Review, Merch 1896, p. 298 

TOn the Death of Dumas the Younger" 


The Functions of the Critic 


CRITICS Just as it is not criticism that makes critics, 

MAKE but critics who make criticism, so the national 

CRITICISM type is the result, not of what we take from it 
but of what we give to it, not of our impover- 
ishment, but of our enrichment. — 


iterature, April 28, 1898, p. 4835-484 
Aen Letter" 
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The critic must appreciate, disciminate, hold his 
course and he can, in a word, scarce help being 
put out by the colossal when the colossal breaks 
into his little garden, so neat on its tradition- 
al lines, in the manner of an escaped elephant 


from the nearest circus. He learns soon enough, 
probably to allow for the elephant; but the ques- 
tion never quite wholly sinks to rest - the 
garden never feels altogether safe. 


The Cornhill Magazine, Nov. 1901, p. 577-598 
Thranond eostand” 


Every experiment in aesthetics is interesting - 
I mean, of course, to the critic - that is made 
in good faith /made, likewise with talent7. 


The Cornhill Magazine, Nov. 1901, p. 590 
mHdmond roster" 


Entrancing, in fact,to the critic is just the 
faith, however, different from the critic's own, 
that runs away with a man. 
The Cornhill Magazine, Nov. 1901, p. 590 
man ostan 


A critic betrayed at artless moments into a plea 
for composition may find himself as blankly met 
as if his plea were for trigonometry. /Reasons7.. 
The novel is so preponderantly cultivated by 
women, in other words by a sex ever gracefully, | 
comfortably, enviably unconscious (it would be 
too much to call them even suspicious) of the 
requirements of form. 
Notes on Novelists, 1902, p. 65-109 
us tave auber 


The great feast days of all for the restless 


seritic are those much interpaced occasions of his 


really meeting a "case" as’ he soon learns to call 
eee Sny Supremely contributive or determinant 
party to the critical question....Always looking, 
always hoping, for his happiest chance, the in- 
quirer into the reasons of things = by which I 
mean the reasons of books - so Often misses it, 
so often wastes his steps and withdraws his con- 
fidence that he inevitably works out for himself 
some handy principle of recognition....He ends, 
through much expenditure of patience, by seeing 
when, how, why the case announces and presents 
itself, and he perhaps even feels that failure 
and felicity have worked together to produce in 
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him a sense for it that may at last be trusted 


as an instinct....He may perhaps not always be 


able to give us the grounds of his certainty, 
but he is at least never without knowing it in 
the presence of one of the full-blown products 
that are the joy of the analyst. He recognizes, 
as well, how the state of being full-blown comes 
ebove all from the achievement of consistency, 
of the last consistency which springs from the 
full enjoyment of freedom. 

The Quarterly Review, April, 1904, 


"Gabriele D'Annunzio" 


M. Emile Faguet....gives us one of those lit- 
erary portraits the tradition of which, so far 
at least as they are the fruit of method; has 
continued scantily to flourish among ourselves. 

e ground of mastered critical method and air 
Of cool deliberation and conclusion7 M. Faguet's 
intelligence....sweeps the ground Clear of the 
anecdotal, the question-begging reference to 
odds and ends of the personal and the superfi- 
cial in a single short chapter, and, having got 
so promptly over this second line of defense, 
attacks at once the issue of his author's 
general ideas. 

Notes on Novelists, 1915, p. 145-157 » 
onor e Balzac 


The cry of the novel, when sincere....is to be 
read again....that is the act of consideration 
«eeothe effect of consideration....is to light 
for us in a work of art the hundred questions 
of how and why and whether. 
Notes on Novelists, p. 544, 1914 
e New Nove 


ad. Artists and Critics 


As writers who really know how to write, however, 
will always belong rather to the class of spec- 
tators than to that of painters, it may be con- 
ceded that the profit of their criticism will 
accrue rather to those who look at pictures than 
to those who make them, 
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Painters always have a great distrust of those 
who write about pictures. They have a strong 
sense of the difference between the literary 
point of view and the pictorial, and they 
inveterately suspect critics of confounding 
them. 

North American Review, April 1868, 

ON ORL. LE ee 

"Contemporary French Painters 


The whole artistic fraternity....have a standing 
and in many ways a very just quarrel with cri- 
ticism; but perhaps many of them would admit 
that, on the whole, so long as they appeal to a 
public laden with many cares and a great variety 
of interest, it gratifies them as much as it 
displeases them. Art is one of the necessities 
of life; but even the critics themselves would 
probably not assert that criticism is any more 
than an agreeable luxury....something like 
printed talk, If it be said that they claim 
too much in calling it ‘agreeable! to the 
criticized it may be added on their behalf that 
they probably mean agreeable in the long run. 

The Nation, Feb. 15, 1879, p. 119 

er 


He gave me the impression of thinking of criti- 
cism as most serious workers think of it - that 
it is the amusement, the exercise, the subsis- 
tence of the critic (and, so far as this goes, 
of immense use); but that though it may often 
concern other readers, it does not much concern 
the artist himself. In comparison with all 
those things which the production of a consid- 
ered work forces the artist little by little to 
say to himself, the remarks of the critic are 
wague and of the moment; and yet owing to the 
large publicity of the proceeding, they have a 
power to irritate or discourage which is quite 
out of proportion of their use to the person 
critised. 

Novels and Stories of Ivan Turgénieff, 
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Criticism in America: Opportunities 


Whatever the "literature" already is, whatever 
it may be destined yet to be, the public to 
which it addresses itself is of proportions that 
no other single public has approached, least of 
all those of the periods and societies to which 
we owe the comparatively small library of books 
that we rank as the most precious thing in our 
heritage....it is clear enough that such a 
public must be, for the observer, an immense 
part of the whole question of the concrete 
notion and quality of books, mst present it in 
conditions hitherto almost unobserved and of 
nature probably to give an interest to a kind so 
new as to suggest for the critic....even the 
critic least sure Of where the chase will bring 
him out....a delicious rest from the oppresive 


a priori. There can be no real sport for him.... 


save in proportion as he gets rid of that; and 
he can hardly fail to get rid of it just in the 
degree in which the conditions are vivid to his 
mind....their scale /Condition/ in the great 
commoneschooled and newspaperéd democracy, is 
the largest and their pressure the greatest we 
see..e.From these characteristics no intelli- 
gent forecast of the community in question by 
the printed and circulated page will suffer its 
attention too widely to wander, But that, in 
its order, depends on new light....on the new 
light struck out by the material itself, the 
distinguishable symptoms of which are the releas 
from the cramped posture of foregone conclusions 
and narrow rules. There will be no amusement if 
we are positively prepared to be stupid. It is 
impossible not to entertain with patience and 
curiosity the presumption that life so colossal 
must break into expression at points of propor- 
tionate frequency. These places, these moments 
will be the chances. 

Literature, March 26, 1898, p. 356-358 

é question of the Opportunities" 
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Homogeneous I call the huge American public.... 
for it is precisely in the great mill of the 
language, our predominant and triumphant English 
eceethat the elements are ground into unity.... 
It is a situation....presenting to the critic 
some of the strain and stress - these of sus- 
pense, of life, movement, change, the multipli- 
cations of possibilities, surprises, disappoint- 
ments (emotions, whatever they may be of the 
truth-hunter) - that the critic likes most to 
encounter, What forms, what colors, what sounds 
may the language take on or throw off in accom- 
modating itself to such a growth of experience; 
what life may it - and most of all may the 
literature that shall so copiously testify for 
it - reflect and embody? ....The answer to these) 
inguiries is simply the march of the critic's 
drama and the bliss, when not the misery, of 
that spectator....Opportunity for the Real 
Critic in America....Nothing, in the United 
States appeals so to the attention at any moment 
as the symptom, in any quarter of the world of 
letters, of tne possible growth of a real ine 
fluence in criticism. That alertness causes me 
to lay a prompt hand upon the "Literary States- 
man and Others" by Norman Hapgood. 





The opportunity for a critic of autnority in the 
field I speak of strikes me as, at the present 
hour, on the whole, so much one of the most 
dazzling in the world that there is no precau- 
tion in favor of nis advent that it is not | 
positively criminal to neglect. The signs of 

his presence are as yet so incommensurate with 
the need of him that the spectacle is, among the'! 
peoples, almost a thing by itself,....And let no| 
one, looking at our literature with an inter- 
rogative eye, say that his work is not cut out 
for him; if it be a question of subject he has 
surely the largest he need desire, Such a pub- | 
lic is in itself a subject....the greatest mass | 
of consumers, I conjecture, that, since the be- 
ginning of time, have been left in their con- 
sumption so gregariously, as it were, alone. 
Mr. Hapgood may have the staff of a shepherd; 
his interests are various and honorable; he is 
serious moreover....too serious....and informed 
and urbane; but he strikes me, as yet, rather 


| 
| 
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as feeling for his perceptions, hunting for 
his intelligence. But he is doubtless on the 
way to find these things, and there are gleams 
in his predominant confusion which suggest 
thet they may prove excellent. 
Literature, May 21, 1898, pe 595-594 
WKmerican Letter" 
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E. Conclusion: The Critical Ideas of Henry James 
l. The Place of Henry James among Critics 


Henry James was a man of taste rether than of erudition. 























His criticism was aesthetic rather than learned. He was interested 

in art as the expression of personality. He ececepted the evolutionary 
theory of progress, and believed in the freedom of the individual, but 
his strong sense of differences and his distaste for mediocrity made him 
sympathetic toward aristocracy and opposed to democratization through 
the principle of equality. The primitive had no appeal for him; he 
valued civilization. His cosmopolitanism locked forward to a community 
of culture among the gifted of the earth, but the world war shattered 
his confidence in the realization of that ideal. The state and the 
church as institutions seem to have had little direct bearing upon the 
course of his life. He wrote about neither politics nor religion. 

In regard to his philosophy of life he was even more reticent than he 
was in regard to his theories about writing. As he believed that in 

i writing examples wrought are far more valuable than theories expounded, 
so he, having found his vocation, worked patiently and, as much as lay 
in his power, lived graciously. 

What he once wrote, in his early manhood, may serve to express 
something of his view of life: "A man's supreme use in the world is to 
master his intellectual instrument and play it to perfection." 


(1) Without stressing too much the completeness 


(1) Henry James, French Poets and Novelists, p. 39. 
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of the metaphor, one notes that every man has a use in the world| 


thet the value of a man depends upon his intelligence, that his 
responsibility is a mastery of his own resources. Why would a 
ber play his instrument to perfection for himself alone? The 
juse of instruments played perfectly suggests a grouping of 
players held together by some common purpose, like a great 
orchestra, and directed by a master musician, a master of 
intellectual harmonies. 

The critical work of James shows that he was responsive 
to the literary influences of his own times. Throughout the 
nineteenth century France, to some degree indebted to German 
philosophy, was a leader in literary criticism. The romantic 


movement, with its emphasis upon the value of the individual, 


had been in literature a revolt against the dogmatic formalism 


| 
of the eighteenth century. Individualism in criticism demanded | 
freedom for the writer. Presently began the reaction of Pate ig 


against the sentimental excesses of romanticism, Another pro- 


test against the exuberances of the romanticists was the 
aesthetic movement for perfection of form, known by the watch- 


word "art for art's sake!" Scientific thought, too, influenced 


criticism through its biological hypotheses regarding heredity 
and environment. The three determinants in the development of a 
man, declared Taine, are race, place, and era. Hisidea was that 
just as a chemical formula, other things being equal, always 
ae when applied, produce the same result, so in a similar 


way, under a given set of conditions, a certain type of person 
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is sure to develop, and from a study of the circumstances in 





| 
| 
| which a man has grown up, much light is thrown upon the causes 


| 
| of his characteristic behavior. When the subject under discus- 


sion is a gifted artist, such a form of inquiry will, in the 





opinion of Taine, approach the ideal of scientific criticism, 


Taine's theory, patterned after the procedures of scientific 


fluence of science and the influence of the romantic movement, 





together with its variants and counteractions, were the chief 


forces that dominated French criticism when James took up his 


residence in Paris, and it is not difficult to follow in his 


\ 


|\work his response to the French ideas that he accepted as 


|principles of practice. 





| 

i 

and historical investigations, was widely accepted. This in- 
| 

Whether the office of the critic is that of judge or that 


of interpreter is a question often raised. The critic as judge 





measures the subject of his study by comparing it with accepted 





standards, examining the matter in the light of its relation to 
other productions. His purpose is to compare, to classify, to 


determine rank, to declare a decision. The critic as inter- 


preter observes the subject to discover its essential nature; 
he analyzes its origin and functions, and proffers his personal 
impression of its quality. The one is called a judicial critic; 


the other is called an individualist. The second method is 


followed by James. 


— = ————— — 
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tinguished judicial critic was George Saintsbury, the man whom 


| Andrew Lang, in his contribution to "The Science of Criticism", 
“named as one of the two who might perhaps be expected to enjoy 
| the office of critic. The other was Henry James. Saintsbury 

|'was an eminent scholar, the historian of French literature, of 


| English literature, and of Literary Criticism. Walter Pater 


was an individualist, Matthew Arnold and Edmund Gosse were some- 


critics, contemporary with Henry James, had received the carefu 


Clessical training that was essential to the education of every 


| 

times judicial and sometimes individualist. All of these 

| university-bred Englishman, Henry James had had no such found- 
| 

| ing in the philosophy and literature of the ancients, His dis- 


| 
| cipline was derived from the great French realists, Balzac, 








Seinte-Beuve, Gautier, and Flaubert. Their tradition, indeed, 
decreed lucidity, brilliance of finish, structural soundness, 
and delicacy of perception, but the realists had emerged from 


among the romanticists, who, earlier, had declared themselves 





emancipated from the restrictions of the classic tradition. 





Nevertheless, James shows an academic quality of thought in his 


| 


insistence upon form. His sense of unity and balance and moder- 


ation is classic; in behalf of these attributes in a work of art 


he becomes judicial, 


| 
| 
\ 
The philological approach to criticism was alien to the 
|taste of James. A master of diction himself, he was keenly 

| 

| 
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interested in linguistics, for he found in language a means of 


expression, a plastic medium of infinite possibilities, Another 
aspect of his interest in language is saown in his translations 
from the French. But philology, with its scrutiny of detail, 
its preoccupation with various "readings" and textual emenda- 
tions, was an affair outside of his critical range. 

Nor had James either the preparation or the desire to use 
extensively the historical method of criticism. He never wrote 
a series of historical essays such as Matthew Arnold or Edmund 
| Fees produced. Usually the attention of James rests upon 


writers of his own times. He chooses to study individuals 


rather than to consider the slow development of a race or a 
|}social and literary movement. Sainte-Beuve, accepting the 
principles of Taine's reasoning, was able, through his under- 
standing of psychology, his fineness of literary tact, and his 
insight, to build so convincing a report of a man's growth, as 
well as so sympathetic a presentation of nis character and his 
- ||\performance, that the result was full of the sense of life. In 
his discerning studies of personality, both the definiteness of | 
procedure and the human quality of Sainte-Beuve's adaptation of | 
the historical method early impressed Henry James. Especially 
in the study "Hawthorne" the reader recognizes that James is 
presenting his subject in the manner of Sainte-Beuve, his 


admired master. 
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In another method James follows Sainte-Beuve. Each finds) 


| Sez his subject a central theme, a dominating characteristic, | 


| ona develops his study around that master quality or trait, thus 


sia to his work a solidity and unity of impression. For ex- 


| 


| amples in his study of Lowell,James makes the point that Lowell 





| was: in all his activities essentially a man of letters. Again, 


in examining The Vicar of Wakefield his emphasis is upon 


amenity." 

| The purpose of-criticism was best served, according to 
James, when the critic interpreted a work of art in terms of the 
ideas and skills of the artist, using these as the measure of 
nis quality. Personality was the object of his attention: 

J cuptaeas he refers to the subject of his analysis as a "special 
case," mich as if he himself were engaged, like Charcot, in 
iscientific psychological observations; but more often he likes 
te think of the critic as the painter of a portrait: a portrait 
| 


is made by an artist, who, through mastery of his medium, 


through observation, through insight, gives a visible form to 


his impression of the individuality of his subject. 
In brief, then, the place of Henry James among critics is 


pw 40h those who are interested in art as the expression of per- 
| , 
| sonality. His criticism is, in the main, psychological, aesthe- 


bees and individualistic; he is objective in his method of pre- 


sentation and shows neither partizanship nor dogmatism; his 
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work is the product of sensitive intelligence. He is important 
because of his distinctive contributions to criticism. In his 
life he held among writers a place of authority and internation- 
al renown. Another sign of his greatness is that his influence 
has not lapsed. Even now writers respect him and find hima 


master under whose guidance they are glad to study. Intellectu- 


ally he was endowed with power; aestnetically he was of a high 


seriousness, 
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2. Deductions in regard to the Critical Ideas of 


Henry James. 


This study of Henry James and the art of the critic was 
undertaken in the belief that, because of its real interest, and in the 
light of recently published fresh material upon it, the subject merits 
attention. Although the exceptional gifts of the distinguished author 
and the characteristic qualities of his criticism have already served, 
not infrequently, as the theme of fruitful consideration, on the ground 
that its plan is to discuss the ideas Henry James held about the art 
of criticism, and to indicate his place as a critic. 

At the outset of the inquiry the following questions were 
raised: 1) To what extent and with what results has Henry James 
practised the art of the critic? 2) What conditions contributed to the 
development of the critical sense of Henry James? 3) What has Henry 
James written aboutthe art of the critic? 4) What theory of criticism 
did Henry James hold? This dissertation undertakes to answer these 
questions with acceptable completeness, 


During the fifty years of his creative life Henry James 


wrote letters, critical studies, fiction, biography, sketches of travel, 


and plays. His careful schedule of daily work was surprisingly productive. 


In everything he wrote so pervasive is the tone of his critical 


temper, which is that of the observer, 
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| that nothing less than the whole body of his writings is ade- 


‘quate to show him fully as a critic. These writings have been 


examined for passages bearing directly upon the theory and 


|practice of criticism. 
| From the beginning of his life good fortune gave him many 
\privileges. ‘Through the formative years of his career, by 
reason of his natural gifts, by the circumstances of his unusual 
education, and by the friendly relations he enjoyed with in- 
fluential literary peopie, there was much to foster in James the 


critical sense. The shy sensitive boy early became an eager 


| 
| 
observer. The lad who was shifted from school to school, devel- 
oping with little or no sense of institutional control, became 
istrongly individualistic, The impressionable youth, trans- 
planted into European culture, became cosmopolitan. The young 
man who had not the skill to be a painter, nor the wish to be a 
lawyer, nor the physical vigor to be a soldier, had the gift for 
writing and a delight in books that irresistibly summoned him vel 
devote his life to letters, Friends and his own ability early | 
| 


opened a place for him when he began to write. First in Boston 


| 
: 
London, he became distinguished for his writing. He held a 


| 
place of social and literary importance and became internation- 


| 
| 
'and’ New York, then in Paris, and afterward for many years in 
! 
ally well-known, | 





Henry James preferred to practise the art of the critic 
| 


hee than to discuss the theory of criticism, The subjects of 
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Sis" ehe he was acutely aware of the ruies and theory of criti- 





i¢ism and a close student of the methods of others, he seldom 


| 
| 


| 
Pee of the art of criticism are: “The Art of Fiction," (1884) 
| 


“criticism," (1891) and the critical prefaces to the New York 
edition of his novels and tales (1907). "The Art of Fiction", 
| 


2 be found in Partial portraits, is an ironic reply to certain | 


of his critics and a declaration of his belief in the right of 


‘the artist to freedom in the choice of subject and form. 


| 


‘Criticism’, included among Essays in London, is a protest 
I 


against vapid talk about criticism by those who hold to the 

| 

opinion that all periodical reviews of books are good criticism. 
ivhe critical prefaces have been published in a separate volume 

| 


as The Art of the Novel, introduced and edited by R.P.Blackmur, 


plan of analysis is (a) a report of the occasion that called 


forth the paper: (b) a review of the scope of the discussion: 
\(¢) a report upon the critical method used by James in his pre- 


| 

An examination of each of these studies foilows. The 

| 

| 

sentation: (d) a detailed consideration of the portions of the 


study directly concerned with aesthetic theory and principles of 
orttioten The papers are dealt with as examples of criticism 


and as expressions of critical opinion bearing upon the art of 


the critic. 


iwrote about his own ways of work. The examples of his consider=- 
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By 1884 Henry James had written several of his most | 


famous tales. Psychological analysis was his especial interest. 





The conventional happy ending was not a part of his technique. 


He was distinguished for his artistic form, Certain reviewers 


| 
| 
had commented somewhat acidly upon these characteristics of his 
work. “The Art of Fiction" was in part a reply to such critics 
‘and wholly a declaration of the freedom of the novelist in his | 
hie piin field of art. Among the letters of Henry James are sev- 
eral that help one to understand the background of “The Art of | 
Fiction", such as the influence of his association with. Daudet, | 
de Goncourt, and Zola, his scorn for current English fiction, 
and his aelight in the masterly delineation of character. 

The occasion for the writing of "The Art of Fiction" was, 


the appearance in The Pali Mall Gazette of a review of a lec- 
ture on the same subject, and the lecture itself. In both 
| 


James found his form of fiction criticised. The reviewer ob-# 


jected to tales that dealt with psychological analysis instead 


of lively adventure. To this James replied by defending the use 
in fiction of any theme, providing that it was presented with 
rn The entire essay is an exposition of his convictions 
concerning the novel as a form of art, and the province of the 
critic in the field of art. James develops four aspects of the | 


subject: a) he answers his critics; b) he discusses the func- 


‘tion of the critic; c¢) he censures prejudiced and ignorant | 





critics; d) he offers advice to the young novelist. | 
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Because art grows under discussion, the critic and the 
artist are reciprocally valuable to each other. The artist 


should be free to choose both his subject and his method of 


| 
development. The critic should report upon the form and quality 
of what the artist has accomplished. Questions of art are ques~ 
tions of execution. Questions of morality are quite another 
affair. The quality of purpose in art lies in the quality of 
the mind of the artist. A fine intelligence alone imparts to 
work the substance of beauty and truth. The ignorant and the 
prejudiced are poor critics. To the young novelist James offers 


| the conclusions of his own experience. A novelist must present | 


interesting work. He must have freedom, taste, and the capacity 





to interpret impressions vividly and truly. Reality is the 













supreme virtue of the novel. A sense of reality depends upon 





receptivity to impressions of life. To convey the sense of an 


artistic purpose is not a question of mastering a formla; it is 





a question of degree, an affair of delicacy. As for philosophy, 


it is better to evade labels, and work to capture the essence of 


life itself. The novice is to aim for the prize of completeness, 


to make his work perfect. 


Conclusion: “The Art of Fiction" provides valuable illustrations 


of the practice and theory of fiction. It is an example of the 


ironic criticism of one's critics, of analysis of the art of the 






novel, of the statement of aesthetic theory, and of instruction 


to the beginner who plans to write fiction. 
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The essay “Criticism' belongs to the period of his life 


when James turned from the writing of fiction to the writing of 
plays. It appeared first, jointly with two others, in the New | 
Review as "The Science of Criticism’. The other two contribu- 
tors were Andrew Lang ana Edmund Gosse. The theme is literary 
criticism. The tone is ironic. The discussion is impersonal. | 
The style owes much of its brilliance to vivid metaphors. The 
central idea of “Criticism is the contrast between the work of 
the off-hand reviewer and that of the reai critic. The plan 
develops four points: (1) Periodical reviewing is at present 


profuse, stereotyped, vulgar, crude, and stupid; (2) Such a 





| sabakasute for literary criticism may effect the complete ex- 


| termination of literature; (3) The remedy lies in an exercise of 
| 


| discrimination comparable to that of the French, who appreciate, 
as the Engiish have yet to learn how to value, the convenience 


ha a critical literature; (4) The discriminating critic, impor=| 


ewe alike to the creative writer and to the reading public, is 


;in his own right an artist who, like the novelist and the pore 
‘trait painter, works close to life. 

Both in "Criticism" and in “The Art of Fiction" James 
assumes that the artist is distinguished by intelligence, that 
he is absorbed in an arduous struggie for perfection. He is 


sure that the best art springs from the liveliest experiance. 


Impressions are for the critic and for the artist fundamental to 


creative art. In both papers James expresses indifference to 
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the importance of being classified as belonging to any specified 
school of artists, In “Criticism he makes the point that the | 
critic has the two-fold task of appreciating the work of art and 
of understanding the artist. 

James, in neither of these studies, analyzes the elements 
of criticism nor defines his standard of measure. In “Criti- 
cism’ he calls the critic an interpreter, a touchstone, letting 
metaphor suggest his office rather than attempting to define the 
delicate and difficult function. 

The critical prefaces were written for the New York de- 
finitive edition of James's novels and tales, They are unique 
ee that they are the most complete expression we have of his 
mature ideas about writing. They are important because they 
‘treat of the art of the novel and the art of criticism from the | 
long experience of a master in both types of writing. They are 


significant in that they exemplify the psychological approach to 





analytical criticism, 


his aesthetic philosophy. Wonder is the sum of sensitiveness to 





| Upon the innate propensity of man to wonder James founds 
| 


ie The inner springs of wonder are intelligence and imagina- 


|tion. Taste is the accumulated wealth of intellectual and imag- 





inative satisfactions, the force that directs attention, In- 











telligence, imagination, and taste stimulate interest and contro 








attention, Attention is the ground of appreciation, 





The artist is a gifted person, endowed with sensitivity, 





intelligence, imagination, taste, and the inner urge to express 
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his sense of life. 





Art is premeditated expression. Its power lies in a 


| vivid sense of life; its glory lies in excellence of form, 


| 


i 
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Beauty in art is composition. Its sources are the close, the 
deep, the curious. 

Ugliness is the absence ana negation of beauty. The 
quality of a work of art rests in the quality of the creating 
artist. Quality belongs to aesthetics; morality belongs to 
ethics. The romantic and the real are terms used to express 
opposite poles of psychological experience. 

Criticism is appreciation. It originates in wonder; the | 
awakened imagination secures the interest and holds the atten- | 
tion. These elements, with taste, constitute intelligent 
awareness. Appreciation is the process of discerning and in- 
terpreting values. 


The critic is an artist moved to premeditated expression 


of the aesthetic qualities he has noted in a work of art, His 
concern is two-fold: (a) the origin of the artist's ideas; (b) 
the form of his composition. ‘The great critic is finely aware 
f both the outer and the inner history of a work of art. In 
them he finds full scope for wonder at the close, the deep, the | 
curious. 
Supplemental to the study of the three contributions made 


by James to the tneory of criticism has been prepared a body of 


selected passages further illustrating his critical ideas. 
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This material has been classified under four headings: Art, 


The Artist, Criticism, The Critic. Each passage is keyed with 
 deeea is in the margin. In each section the passages are are 

| ecilted in chronological order, These devices give facility to 
the perusal of the examples selected to illustrate the interest- 
ing threaa of critical commentary that runs throughout the 
writings of James. 


The theory of criticism held by James is that art is ex- 


gent responsiveness to life and mastery of form mark both the 
artist and the critic. He was strongiy infiuenced by Sainte- 
Beuve and other French critics. His method was individualistic 
rather than judicial. Psychological analysis and aesthetic 


pression, and that criticism is enjoyment of quality. MIntelli- 
appreciation were the foci of his inquiry. His importance in 
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VI. DIGEST 


This dissertation deals with what Henry James wrote about 


























the art of the critic. Those passages in his works that bear 

directly upon the nature and functions of literary criticism 

are here assembled and examined. The work ofother investigators 

is reviewed; the justification for a new study is stated. The 
discussions proceed: in five major divisions: 1.) The influences that 
shaped the critical sense of Henry James; 2.) Selected illustrations 

of his critical methods and opinions; 3.) The three chief expressions 

of his views on the art of the critic,found in "The Art of Fiction," 
"Criticism," and the critical prefaces to the New York edition of his 
novels and tales. 4.) A classified body of other passages related . 

to the art of criticism, contributed to periodicals during his 

productive half-century, many of which have hitherto remained uncollected. 
5.) The Conclusion sums up his critical ideas under two heads: the place 
of Henry James among critics; deductions in regard to his critical ideas, 
6.) It is pointed out in this thesis that James' interest in psychology 
and aesthetic form largely dominated his criticism. 7.) Among other 
matters, it is also shown that, in spite of James' disagreement with 
French morals, he was influenced in his earlier criticism by Sainte-Beuve 
and by the group of French Romantic and Realistic Naturalists he had 


met in Paris. 8.) In his later years James' increasing cosmopolitanism 


and in the artist, whatever the artist's school or cast of thought. 


broadened his critical views and he came to emphasize quality in literature | 
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VIII. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 





| 
| 
The daughter of Joel Benedict Penfield and Cynthia | 
Adelside (Taft) Penfield, I was born January 28, 1873, in | 
Oswego, New York, and christened Lida Scovil Penfield. nducated | 
privately, I entered Boston University, College of Liberal arts, | 
with the class of 1894. Having received from Boston University | 
the degrees A.B, and A.M., I began, in 1896, to teach English, 
as assistant to Arlo Bates, in liiss Hersey's School for Girls, 
Chestnut Street, Boston. From 1896 to 1914 I was either a 
teacher of girls or general secretary with the Young Women's 
Christian Association. My terms of social service were, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 1904-1908, and Scranton, Pennsylvania, 1911+ 


1914. From Scranton I came to teach in the State Normal School, 


ee 


| Oswego, New York. Beginning as an assistant in the department 


of English I have served in the same school since 1914, During 


———— eee 


the summer session in 1917, and again in 1918, I taught 
English at the School of Fducation, Cleveland, Ohio, and at 


the School of Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. In 


I have enjoyed valuable training from able teachers at Boston 
University, Radcliffe College, at Columbia University, at 
Syracuse University, at the University of Edinburgh, and at 


cornell University. I am especially indebted to Professor 


1932 I became head of the department of English at Oswego. 
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Thomas R. Mather, Professor Austin Warren, and Assistant 


Professor Doris Holmes for advice and encouragement, 
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